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ADVERTISEMENT, 



The booksellers haTing detennined to pablish a body of 
Saglish poetry, I was persuaded to promise them a preftuso 
to the woib of each author ; an undertaking, as it was then 
presented to my mind, not yery extensiye or difficult. 

My purpose was only to haye allotted to eyery poet an 
adyertisement, like those which we find in the French mis- 
cellanies, containing a few dates and a general character; 
but I haye been led beyond my intention, I hope, by the 
honest desire of guying useful pleasure. 

In this minute kind of history, the succession of facts is 
not easily discoyered ; and I am not without suspicion that 
some of Dryden's works are placed in wrong years. I hare 
followed Langbaine, as the best authority for his plays : 
and if I shall heresifter obtain a more correct chronology, 
will publish it; but I do not yet know that my account is 
erroneous. 

Dryden's remarks on Rymer haye been somewhere print- 
ed before. The former edition I haye not seen. This was 
transcribed for the press from his own manuscript. 

As this undertaking was occasional and unforseen, I 
must be supposed to haye engaged in it with less proyision 
of materials than might haye been accumulated by longer 
premeditation. Of the later writers, at least, I might, 
by attention and inquiry, haye gleaned many particulars, 
which would haye diyersified and enliyened my biography. * 
These omissions, which it is now useless to lament, haye 
been often supplied by the kindness of mr. Steeyens and 
other friends ; and great assistance has been giyen me by 
mr. Spence's Collections, of which I consider the commu- 
nication as a fayour worthy of public acknowledgment.* 

* lliey were comamnicated ty their poiseisor, the duke of 
Newcastle. 
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COWLEY. 



The life OF COWLEY, notwitlistanding the pennry 
of Ei^lish biography, has been written by dr. Sprat, an 
author whose pregnancy of imagination and elegance of 
language haye deservedly set him high in the ranks of lite- 
rature ; but his zeal of Mendship, or ambition of eloquence, 
has produced a funeral oration rather than a history : he 
has given the character, not the life, of Cowley; for he 
vnites with so little detail, that scarcely any thing is "dis^ 
tinctly known, but all is shewn oonlused and enlarged 
through the Qiist of panegyric. ~ 

ABRAHAM COWLEY was bom in the year 1618. His 
father was a grocer, whose condition dr. Sprat conceals 
under the general appellation of a citizen ; and^ what would 
probably not have been less carefully suppressed, the omis- 
sion of his name in the register ^of St. Dunstan's parish g^ves 
reason to suspect that his father was a sectary. Whoever 
he was, he died before the birth of his son, and conse- 
quently left him to the care of his mother; whom Wood 
represents as straggling earnestly to procure him a literary 
education ; and who, as she lived to the age of 80, had her 
solicitude rewarded by seeing her son eminent, and, I hope, 
by seeing him fortunate, and partaking his prosperity. We 
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know at least, from Sprat's account, that he always ac- 
knowledged her care, and justly paid the dues of filial 
gratitude. 

In the window of his mother's apartment lay Spenser*s 
Fairy Queen ; in which he very early took delight to read, 
till, by feeling the charms of yerse, he became, as he re- 
lates, irrecoyerably a poet. Such are the accidents which, 
sometimes remembered, and perhaps sometimes forgotten, 
produce that particular designation of mind, and propen- 
sity for some certain science or employment, which is com- 
nonly called genius. The true genius is a mind of largjp 
general powers, accidentally determined to some particular 
direction. Sir Joshua Reynolds, the great painter of the 
present age, had the first fondness for his art excited by 
the perusal of Richardson's treatise. 

By his mother's solicitation, he was admitted into West- 
minster school, where he was soon distinguished. He was 
wont, says Sprat, to relate, *' That he had this defect in 
his memory at that time, that his teachers neyer could 
bring it to retain the ordinary rules of grammar.^ 

This is an instance of the natural desire of man to pro- 
pagate a wonder. It is surely yery difficult to tell any 
thing as it was heard, when Sprat could not refrain from 
amplifying a commodious incident, though the book to 
which he prefixed his narrative contained its confutation. 
A memory admitting some things, and rejecting others, an 
intellectual digestion that concocted the pulp of learning, 
but refused the husks, had the appearance of an instinctive 
elegance, of a particular provision made by nature for 
literary politeness. But, in the author's own honest rela- 
tion, the marvel vanishes : he was, he says, such ^* an 
enemy to all constraint, that his master never could pre- 
vail on him to learn the rules without book." He does 
not tell that he could not learn the rules; but that,, being 
able to perform his exercises without them, and being an 
" enemy to constraint/' he spared himself the labour. 

Among the English poets, Cowley, Milton, and Pope 
might be said ** to lisp in numbers ;" and have given such 
early proofs, not only of powers of language, but of com- 
prehension of things, as to more tardy minds seem scarcely 
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credible. Bat of the learned puerilities of Cowley there is 
no doubt, since a Tolome of his poems was not only writ- 
ten but printed in his 13th year ; containing, with other 
poetical compositions, ** The tragical History of Pyramos 
and Thisbe,'' written when he was ten years old; and 
** Gonstantia and Philetns," written two years alter. 

While he was yet at school, he produced a comedy caD- 
ed ** Lore's Riddle," though it was not published till he 
had heetk some time at Cambridge. This comedy is of the 
pastoral kind, which requires no acquaintance with the 
liTii^^ world, and therefore the time at which it was com* 
posed adds little to the wonders of Cowley's minority. 

In 1636, he was remoyed to Cambridge, where he conti* 
nued his studies with great intenseness ; for he is said to 
have written, while he was yet a young student, the greater 
part of his " Dayideis;'' a work of which the materials 
could not haye been collected without the study of many 
years, but by a mind of the greatest vigour and activity. 

Two years after his settlement at Cambridge, he pub- 
lished ** Love's Kiddle,'' with a poetical dedication to sir 
Kenelm Bigby ; of whose acquaintance all his contempo- 
raries seem to have been ambitious ; and ** Naufragium 
Joculare," a comedy written in Latin, but without due 
attention to the ancient models ; for it is not loose verse, 
but mere prose. It was printed with a dedication in verse 
lo dr. Comber, master of the college ; but, having neither 
the facility of a popular nor the accuracy of a learned 
woric, it seems to be now universally neglected. 

At the beginning of the civil war, as the prince passed 
through Cambridge in his way to York, he was entertained 
with a representation of the *' Guardian," a comedy, which 
Cowley says was neither written nor acted, but roughs 
drawn by him, and repeated by the scholars. That this 
comedy was printed during his absence from his country, 
-he appears to have considered as injurious to his reputa- 
tion ; ' though, during the suppression of the theatres, it was 
sometimes privately acted with sufficient approbation. 

In 1643; being now master of arts, he was, by the preva^ 
lence of the parliament, ejected from Cambridge, and shel- 
tered himself at St. John's college in Otford ; where, as is 
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f fLia pjf Wpp^y 1^ pnlif^tied f| satu«» £«llf^ <* The Wmtm 
a^ PWPi? V irjach wa9 only ii>^erted u» tb« la«t <)9N#otm 
9f ]|i«;firp|dc8; ^^ d^tii^gniAed hin^lf by t^ 
9f|^ |«f <|l|ty ^d the elegance of his cQm»t»^\»(mj t)m% Ikt 
gained ti^e JdndneM a^ c(»ffidfsf^ of tho^e who a^ljsiMM 
the khig, ^4 ?^I^OIttE;^f 9*^'^ of ior4 Fal^l^^l, wbO«0 li«t»oe 
gf^t ^ lujit^e 9(n al) jto w^oijn }% w^ ei^teaded. 

A^at tl^ f^e ^h#Q Oxford wm Burrepder^ to Hit 
pi^rl%i»ent» he fpUihwp^ t:he qnee^ to Pl^n^, whpr^ h^ h^VB^ 
Hecretfuy to ihe k»d Jennyn^ aftenir.ards e^l of St. Afl^fn'g^ 
a^ waf eBH[d<^ed in s^ch correspcmdeiice ai the tfQFtf 
cause rei^wed, i^^ paiticujajriy i|t cyphering jq#4 di^jr 
lAi^ring the ^pttiers \t^^% pa9S(B4 betvreen this Mnf and 
gueep) an en^ploymofil of ^e bighesi ^^onfidence oimI 
hooour. So wvi/s ^as hi^ proyiiKB^ f»f iDtel)]g^ii9e» thai, to 
SCTeral years, if |iU^ ^1 M^ /d^iys aa^d two or tjt^^e nigfelf 
u^ the Tfeek? 

14 ^0 yea? 1€«|7, M9 '* Wftr^w'' wi^s puhlMwA » fer Iv 
imaj^d^ s^ Ik® deoi9ire4 ifi Ht^ pr^^fUH? to (i ^sm^ent 
€4iUoB, th9t ^^fiofMt ^^ spary^riy t)i/9#gM freoQifn^f tbifr 
iHmpany, witfagat p^ylppg #om^ 4«tl^, 9r obUmr ^kmat 
|i^Te# to b^ tfii|» to }oy«.'^ 

fh|i oliligaijop to amoroQS ditties owoff, I h^Umf^, its 
oHginal to Ihff fa«|e p( Petrw^ch, who, in ap ag^ m4» mil 
p^iciil^T^ed^ by hi9 %m^^ homage to hi^ I^fw^ r<9fiA«A 
th# iB^Lnners f f thf loK§re4 wwW, *nd fiUed SffTOp.o witk 
ipsYfi f^^d po9try. ^%\ tb© Iwis pf all expejlenoe if truth: 
be that profis9se4 loye oi^ht to fy^l its pow^r/ PatrMob 
wm » rei4 lover, and La9m doublle^^ deseryed ti^ teMer- 
|t^99. Of Cowley, we ure told by S VPOs,» who hf^ mtmu^ 
onongh of iiiformatipp, that* whatever he piny talk of bis 
own iuflanunability, 94d tbo variety of charact^s by irbioh 
M9 b^art w{is divided, be in reality wm |n (o^e l)u| ««^ 
PAd tboA never bad resolnUon to tell his pmiuL^r. 

fThis consideration cannot ]l>nt abate, in popo Wf^ttnitt 
tte re^er's esteem for the work and ^o aut]^« To lov^ 
excellence is natural; it is natur^ )ikewi4f ^'tfcfilovfKT 
to iolioit reeiprocal regard, by an elaboralo ^jriNrof bia 

^ BameMi Anacreaiitem. 
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9mn qa^Mm^ODB. The daiire of ipteaaing lM«, in diSmiit 
nu/tk, pto&woieA aetionB ^tf beroMi, mod efiiaioDi of wii; 
tat It seem* «s raMonable to appear Ike oluunpioB at the 
poet of an '^ mywMasig/' and to qMarrd at to write for 
what Oowley mii^ht hare learned, fiom hit matter Pindar, 
to eaH «the dream of a shadow/' 

It it rar^y not diHeoIt, in the toittnde of a ooUege, or 
in the buttle of the world, to fbui ntelol ttndiet and terient 
etn)^ojme&t. No man needt to be to bnrthened with life 
at to tqnander it in tohintary dreamt Of fiotitioat ocoar»> 
reneet. The man that titt down to tnpponehimtelf charged 
with treason or peenlation, and heatt hit mind to an elabo» 
rate purgation of his character from orimet whieh he wat 
never wftMn the possibility of committing, diffisrt only, by 
the infteqnency of his folly, from him who praitet beauty 
which he nerer saw ; oompkdnt of jealonty which he never 
felt; supposes himself sometimes inTited, and sometimes 
i»rsaken ; fatigues hit fancy, and rantackt hit memory, 
for images which may exhibit the gaiety of hope, or the 
gkxrtniness of despair ; and diettet his imaginaiy Chlorit 
or Phyflis tometlmes in flowers fading at her beauty, and 
sometimes in gems lasting at her Tirtnet* 

At Paris, as secretary to lord Jennyn, he wat engaged 
in tfunsactfaig things of real importance, with real men 
and real women, and at that time did not much employ 
his thoughts upon phantoms of gallantry. Some of hit 
lettert to mr. Bennet, aftenvardt earl of Arlington, from 
April to December, in 1660, are preterred in '' Miscc^anea 
Anliea,^ a eoUeetiMi of papert published by Brown. These 
lettors, being written like those of other men, whose minds 
are more on things than words, contribute no otherwise to 
ids reputation than as they shew him to haye been above 
the aifeetalSmi of unseasonable degance, and to have known 
tiiat the business of a stateunan can be little forwarded by 
flowers of rhetoric. 

One pattage, heweTcr, teemt not unworthy pf tome no- 
tice. Speaking of the Scotch treaty thrai in agitajdon, 

«< The Seotck treaty," tays he, *^ is the coiljr thing now 
in which we are vitally Gonooned ; I am one of the last 
hopert, and yet cannot now abstain from belkving that an 
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agreement^U be made ; aU people upon the place incliiie 
to that of onion. The Scotch wUl moderate sometlnni^ of 
the rifi^our of their demands ; the mutual necessity of an 
accord is yisible ; the king is persuaded of it. And to^ tell 
you the truth, (which I take to be an argument above all 
the rest), Yirgil has told the same thing to that purpose." 

This expression, from a secretary of the present time, 
would be considered as merely ludicrous, or at most as an 
ostentatious display of scholarship ; but the manners of 
that time were so tinged with superstition, that I cannot 
but suspect Cowley of having consulted, on this great oc- 
casion, the Virgilian lots, and to have given some credit to 
the answer of his oracle. - 

Some years afterwards, '^ business," says Sprat, '' passed 
of course into other hands f and Cowley, being no longer 
useful at Paris, was, in 1656, sent back into England, 
that, '' under pretence of privacy and retirement, he might 
'take occasion of giving notice of the posture of things in 
this nation." 

Soon after his return to London, he was seized by s<Mne 
messengers of the usurping powers, who were sent out in 
quest of another man ; and, being examined, was put into 
confinement, from which he was not dismissed without the 
security of a thousand pounds, given by dr. Scarborough. 

This year he published his poems, with a preface, in 
which he seems to have inserted something suppressed in 
subsequent editions, which was interpreted to denote some 
relaxation of his loyalty. In this preface he declares, that 
*' his desire had been for some days past, and did still very 
vehemently continue, to retire himself to some of the Ame- 
rican plantations, and to forsake this world for ever." 

From the obloquy, which the appearance of submission 
to the usurpers brought upon him, his biographer has been 
very diligent to clear him, and indeed it does not seem to 
have lessened his reputation. His wish for retirement we 
can easfly believe to be untdissembled : — a man harassed 
in one kingdun, and persecuted m another, who,, after a 
course of business that onployed all his days and half his 
-nights, in cyphering and decyphering, comes to his own 
country, and sleps into a prison, will be wiUing enough to 
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retire to some place of quiet and of safety. Tet, let aei^ 
ther oar reverenee for a genius, nor onr pity for a snlferer, 
dispose US to forget, tkat, if his aetiTity was virtae, Us 
reU^at was cowardice. 

He then took npon himself the eharaoler of physician; 
still, according tp Sprat, with intmtion ** to dissemble the 
main design of Uis coming orer f and, as mr. Wood relates, 
'< complying with the men then in power, (which was mnch 
taken notice of by the royal party), he obtained an order 
to be created doctor of phjrsio; wldch being done to his 
mind, (whereby he igained the ill-will of some of his firiends), 
he went into France again, haTii^ made a copy of rerses 
on Oliver's death." 

. This is no faTourable representation; yet, eren in this, 
not mnch wrong can be discovered. How far he complied 
irith the men in power, is to be inquired, before he can be 
blamed. It is not said that he told them any secrets, or 
assisted them by intelligence, or any other act. If he only 
promised to be quiet, that they in whose hands he was 
might free him fh>m confinement, he did what no law of 
society prohibits. 

The man, whose miscarriage in a just cause has put him 
in the power of his enany, may, without any violation of 
his integrity^ regain his liberty, or preserre Ms life, by a 
promise of neutrality: for, the stipulation gives the enemy 
notinng which he had not before : the neutrality of a cap- 
tive may be always secured by his imprisonment or death. 
He that is at the disposal of another may not promise to 
aid him in any injurious act, because no power can compel 
aotiiFe obedience. He may engage to do nothing, but not 
to do ill. 

' There is reason to think that Cowley promised little. It 
does not appear. that his compliance gained him confidence 
enough to be trusted without security, for the bond of -his 
bail.was never cancelled ; nor that it made him think him- 
self secure ; for, at that dissolution of govemm^it which 
foUowed the death of Oliver, he returned into France, whwe 
he resumed his former station, and staid till the restoration. 
: '^ He continued,'' says his biographer, ^* under these 
bonds till the general deliverance." It is therefore to be 
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n^pum^ Ibat lit utid t»%go to Fraaoe, and aet %g9im for 
Ubii kkt^9 'widural t|» cooflent of his bondsman ; that ho did 
mft riusw Im loyalty at tli^ buziurd of his friond, hut by his 
friend's pennission. 

Of tho T^pses on Oilwr^s dentil, in which Wood's nazra- 
#¥6 seems to imi^y sonsething encomiastic, there has been 
jao appearance. There is a dieeonrse oonoeminff his goyeri^ 
flnenty indeed, vith Terse9 intermixed, bntsnoh as oertainly 
gained its author no Oriends among the abettors of osnriiar 
ffnn. 

A doctor of physio, hownirer, he was made, atOx&rd, 
in December 1667 ; iund, in the oennnenoement of the voysA 
society, of which an account has been glTcn by dr. Bboh, 
he appeam busy emong the wKperimental philosophers, 
with the title of dr. Cowley. 

There is no reason for lupposing that ho ever nttemptnd 
practice: bnt his prepnratory studies ha^e eontribntad 
something to the honour of his country. Considering bo- 
tany as necessary to a physician, he retired into Kcmt to 
gather plants ; and, as the ^predominance of n favmuite 
study affects all subordinate operations of the intelleet, 
botany, in the mind of Cowley, turned into poetry. He 
composed, in Latin, sereral books on plants; of which the 
first and second disf^ay the qualities of herbs, in elegiac 
▼erse ; the third and fourth, tiie beauties of flowers, in vn- 
rious measures ; and the fifth and sixth, the uses of trees, 
in heroic numbers. 

kt the same time were produced, from the same umter- 
sity, the two great poets, Cowley and Milton, of dissimilar 
genius, of opposite principles ; but concurring in the culti* 
vation of Latin poetry, in which the English, till their works 
and May's poem appeared, seemed unable to contest the 
palm with any other of the lettered nations. 

If the Latin performances of Cowley and Milton be 
compared, (for May I hold to be superior to both), the 
advantage seems to lie on the side of Cowley. Milton is 
geaeraUyoontent to express the thoughts of the ancients in 
their language; Cowley, without much loss of purity at 
eleganoe, aoeommodates the diction of Rome to his own 
eenoeptions. 
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^t the restprMiom, ^i^^ ^ tbedil^fjKi^ pf W* l«i»g utt- 
Tice, and with consciousness, not only of th^ Vfimt of M^ 
lity^ bnt of the dignity of ipreat ajiilitm, fee wit«r«I^ ex- 
pected ample prefennents ; and, that he m^^ht n^ be foi^ 
jpotten by his own fault, wrote a song of triiupfdi. Bvt 
this was a time of snch genwal hope, th%t grett nomberi 
were inevitably disappointed ; aiwi Cowley foiind his re- 
ward very tediously delayed. He had been promised, by 
both Charles the first and second, the yiastership of the 
Savoy ; " bnt he lost iV' My* Wood, ^* by ^^Uii| persons, 
enemies to the mnses/' 

The neglect of the court was not his only Bi«rtifioati(Mi: 
— having, by such alteration as he thonght {Hx^r, fitted 
his old comedy of ** The Guardian '^ for the stage, he pro- 
duced it under the title of ** The Cutter of Coleman-streef 
It was treated on the stage with great severity, and was 
afterwards censured as a satire on the king's party. 

Mr. Diyden, who went with mr. Sprat to the first exhibi- 
tion, related to mr. Dennis, ** that wheii t|iey told Cowley 
how little favour had been shewn him, he received the news 
of his ill success not with so muph firmness as might have 
been expected from so great a man.'' 

What firmness they expected} or what weakness Cevley 
discovered, cannot ]l>e known. He that misses hia end will 
never be as much please^ as he thi^t attains it, even when 
he can impute no part of his failure to himself; and when 
the end is to please the multitude, no man perhaps has a 
right, in thipgs ad^tt|ng of gnuji^tioii and cpmpartson, to 
throw the whple blame iipoii his judges, and totally to ex- 
elude diffidence and shame, by i^ haugfal^ COTtseiouMsese Vt 
his own e:y:cellence. 

For the rqectJion of this play it is difficult now to fi^id the 
reason: it certainly h«3f in ^ very great degree, the powor 
of ti^ff i^ttentiop f|p4 exciting merrimeiit, Frem ^ 
ohiirge of disaflfection he e^cnlpHtes himpe)f in his preface, 
by (^serving how nnlik^ly |t is, that, leaving followed the 
royal fwjily through all thi^ir distress^, '' hi^ shofdd chnse 
the timq of their restpratlon to begin 4^ qnfiricel ifith theni.- ' 
Itftpp^fyr^how^v^Tr^N^the th^i^Qli v«gi9t«r of Dow»es, 
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the prompter, to haye been popularly considered as ^ satire 
on tiie royalists. 

That he might shorten this tedious suspense, he publish- 
ed his pretensions, and his discontent, in an ode called 
** The Complaint;" in which he styles himself the melan- 
choly Cowley. This met with the usual fortune of com- 
plaints, and seems to have excited more contempt than 
pity. 

These unlucky incidents are brought, maliciously enough, 
together, in some stanzas, written about that time,' on the 
choice of a laureat ; a mode of satire, by which, since it 
was first introduced by Suckling, perhaps every generation 
of poets has been teazed. 

Savoy-missing Cowley came into tfa6 com't^ 

Making apologies for his bad play ; 
Every one gave him so good a report. 

That Apollo gave heed to all he could say : 
Nor would he have had, 'tis thought, a rebuke. 

Unless he had done some notable folly ; 
Writ verses unjustly in praise of Sam Tuke, 

Or printed his pitiful melancholy. 

His vehement desire of retirement now came again upon 
faim. ^* Not finding," says the morose Wood, ''that pre- 
ferment conferred upon him which he expected, while others 
for their money carried away most places, he retired dis' 
contented into Surrey." 

' " He was now," says the courtly Sprat, " weary of the 
vexations and formalities of an active condition. He had 
been perplexed with a long compliance to foreign manners. 
He was satiated with the arts of a court ; which sort oi 
life, though his virtue made it innocent to him, yet nothing 
could make it quiet. Those were the reasons that moved 
■ him to follow the violent inclination of his own mind, which, 
.in the greatest throng of his former business, had still 
vailed upon him, and represented to him the true delights 
of solitary studies, of temperate pleasures, and a moderate 
revenue, below the malice and flatteries of fortune." 
. So differently are things seen, and so differently are they 
shewn ! Bat actions are visible, though motives are secret. 
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Cowley certainly retired; first to Bani*elmf, and afler^ 
wards to Chertsey, in Surrey. He seems, however, to have 
?ost part of his dread of the kum of men*. He thought 
himself now safe enough from intrusion, without the defence 
of mountains and oceans ; and, instead of seeking shelter 
in America, wisely went only so far from the bustle of life, 
as that he might easily find his way back, when solitude 
should grow tedious. His reU^at was at first but slenderly 
accommodated ; yet he soon obtained, by the interest of 
the earl of St. Alban's and the duke of Buckingham, such 
a lease of the queen's lands as afforded him an ample 
income. 

By the lovers of virtue and of wit, it will be solicitously 
asked, if he now was happy? Let them peruse one of his 
letters, accidentally preserved by Peck, which I recommend 
to the consideration of all that may hereafter pant for so- 
titude. 

'' To Dr. Thomas Sprat. 

'' Chertsey» May 21, 1065. 

" The first night that I came hither I caught so great a 

cold, with a defluxion of rheum, as made me keep my 

chamber ten days. And, two after, had such a bruise on 

my ribs with a fall, that I am yet unable to move or turn 

myi^elf in my bed. This is my personal fortune here to 

ftiegin with. And, besides, I can get no money from my 

tenants, and have my meadows eaten up every night by 

cattle put in by my neighbours. What this sig^fies, or 

may come to in time, God knows ; if it be ominous, it can 

end in nothing less than hanging. Another misfortune has 

been, and stranger than all the rest, that you have broke 

your word with me, and failed to come, even though you 

told mr. Bois that you would. This is what they call mim' 

stri simile. I do hope to recover my late hurt so far, within 

^ye or six days, (though it be uncertain yet whether I shall 

ever recover it), as to walk about again. And then, me- 

thinks, you, and I, and the dean, might be very merry upon 

* L'Allegro of Milton. 
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St. Ann-^s hill. Ton might Tory conv^ently come hither 
^ the way of Hampton town, lying there .one night. J write 
tibitf in pain, and ean 9ay no more*. Verbum suptenU," 

• » * 

He did not long enjoy the pleasure, or suffer the uneasi- 
nejis,' of solitude! j for he died at the Porch*house in Chert* 
sey, in 1697, in the 49th srear.of his age. 

'He- wa.^ huried,. with great pomp, ^ear Chaucer and 
Spenser; and king .Chalrles .pronounced, '' That mr. Cowley 
had not left hehind him a better man in England." He is 
represented by dr. Sprat as the most amiable of mankind ; 
and this posthumous praise may safely be credited, as it 
has never been contradicted by envy or by faction. 

Such are the remarks aild memorials which I have been 
able to add. tb die, narrative Qf dr. Sivat; who, writing 
^en the feuds of the civil war were yet recent, and the 
minds of either party were easily irritated, was obliged to 
pass over many transactions in general expressions, and to 
leave curiosity often unsatisfied. What he did not tell, 
cannot, however, now be known ; I must therefore recom- 
mend tlie perusal of his work, to which my narration can 
be considered pnly as a slender supplement. 



COWLEY, like other poets who have written with narr 
row views,, and,^ instead of tracing intellectual pleasures in 
the minds of men, paid their court to temporary prejudices, 
has been at one time too much praised, and too much ne- 
glected at another. 

Wit, like all other, things subject by their nature to th^ 
choice of man, has its changes and fashions, and at differ* 
ent times takes different .forms. About the beginning of 
the 17th century, appeared a race of writers that may be 
termed the metaphysical poets ; of whom, in a criticism on 
t!ie works of Cowley, it is not improper to give some ac- 
count. 

The metaphysical poets were men of learning, and to 
shew their learning was their whole endeavour: but,^ un- 
luckily resolving to shew it in rhyme, instead of writing 
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poetry, they only wrote rtra^, and very efteo tacli Tersea 
as stood the trial of the finger better than of the ear ; for 
the modulation was so imperfect, that they were only found 
to be verses by counting the syllables. 

If the father of criticism has rightly denominated poetry 
rix*^ f>V^9ruB4» Alt innkaiwe ari^ these writers will, without 
great wrong, lose their right to the name of poets ; for they 
eannot be said to haye imitated any things they neither 
copied nature nor life ; neither painted the forms of mat- 
ter, nor represented the operations of intellect. 

Those, however, who deny them to be poets, aUow them 
to be wits. Dfydetk confesses of himself and his, contem^ 
poraries, that they fidl below Bonne in wit ; bat oMuntains^ 
that they surpass^ him in poetry.r 

• If wit be weU described by Pope, as bding *^ that which 
has been often Hioiiglrtv but wtiailever.befqte. so.weQ ex- 
pressed,'^ they certainly ne^er attaiiMr noir ever sought it ; 
for they endeavoured to be singular in 'their thoug^bts, and 
trer» careless of their diction. But Pope's account of wit 
is tmdoubtedly evroneous r he depresses it beloW its natut 
ral dignity, and teduoes itfrdmstreng^cif thought to hapr 
piness of language. 

If, by a more noble and more adequate .conception, that 
be considered as wit which is at once natural aod new, 
that which, though iiot obvious, is, upon its first produc- 
tion, acknowledged to be just ; if it be that which he that 
never found it wonders how he missed ; to wit of this kind 
the metaphysical poets have seldom risen. Their thoughts 
are often new, but seldom natural; they are not obvious, 
but neither are they just; and. the reader, far from wonder- 
ing that he missed them, wonders more, frequently by what 
perverseness of industly they were ever found. 

But wit, abstracted from its effects upon thehearer, may 
be more rigorously and philosophically considered as a kind 
of diicardia concon; a combination of dissimilar images, or 
discovery of occult resemblances in things apparently un- 
like. Of wit, thus defined, they have more than enough. 
The most heterogeneous ideas are yoked by violence toge- 
ther ; nature and art are ransacked for illustrations, com- 
parisons, and allusions ; their learning instructs, and their 
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subtlety surprises; but the reader commonly tlunks his 
improvement dearly bought, and, though be sometimes 
admires, is seldom pleased. 

From this account of their compositions, it will be rea- 
dily inferred, that they were not successful in representing 
or moTing the affections. As they were wholly employed 
on something unexpected and surprising, they had no re- 
gard to that uniformity of sentiment which enables us to, 
conceive, and to excite, the pains and the pleasures of other 
minds. They never inquired what, on any occasion, they 
should have said or done ; but wrote rather as beholders 
than partakers of human nature; as beings looking upon 
good and evil, impassive and at leisure; as Epicurean 
deities, making remarks on the actions of men, and the 
vicissitudes of life, without interest, and without emotion. 
Their courtship was Toid of fondaess, and their lamentation 
of sorrow. Their wish was only to say what they hoped 
had never been said before. 

Nor was the sublime more within their reach than the 
pathetic; for they never attempted that comprehension 
and expanse of thought which at once fills the whole mind, 
and of which the first effect is sudden astonishment, and 
the second rational admiration. Sublimity is produced by 
aggregation, and littleness by dispersion. Great thoughts 
are always general, and consist in positions not limited 
by exceptions, and in descriptions not descending to mi- 
nuteness. It is with great propriety that subtlety, which 
in its original import means exility of particles, is taken in 
its metaphorical meaning for nicety of distinction. Those 
writers who lay on the watch for novelty could have little 
hope of greatness ; for great things cannot have escaped 
former observation. Their attempts were always analytic ; 
they broke every image into fragments ; and could no more 
^represent, by their slender conceits and laboured particu' 
larities, the prospects of nature, or the scenes of life, than 
he who dissects a sun-beam with a prism can exhibit the 
wide efiulgence of a summer noon. 

What they wanted, however, of the sublime, they endea- 
voured to supply by hyperbole ; their amplification had no 
limits ; they left not only reason, but fancy )»ehii^d them ; 
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and produced combinations ofconfiised magnifiecncc, that 
not only could not be credited, but could not be imagined. 

Yety ipreat labour, directed by great abilities, is never 
wholly lost ; if they frequently threw away their wit upon 
false conceits, they likewise smnetimes struck out unex- 
pected truth : if their conceits were far-fetched, they were 
often worth the carriage. To write on their plan, it was at 
least necessary to read and think. No man could be born 
a metaphysical poet, nor assume the dignity of a writer, 
by descriptions copied from descriptions, by imitations 
borrowed from imitations, by traditional imagery, and 
hereditary similies, by readiness of rhyme, and volubility 
of syllables. 

In perusing the works of this race of authors, the mind 
is exercised either by recollection or inquiry ; either some- 
thing already learned is to be retrieved, or something new 
is to be examined. If their greatness seldom elevates, their 
acuteness often surprises ; if the imagination is not always 
gratified, at least the powers of reflection and comparison 
are employed ; and, in the mass of materials which inge- 
nious absurdity has thrown together, genuine wit and use- 
ful knowledge may be sometimes found, buried perhaps in 
grossness of expression, but useful to those who know their 
value ; and such as, when they are expanded to perspi- 
cuity, and polished to elegance, may give lustre to works 
which have more propriety, though less copiousness, of 
sentiment. 

This kind of writing, which was, I believe, borrowed 
from Marino and his followers, had been recommended by 
the example of Donne, a man of very extensive and various 
knowledge ; and by Jonson, whose manner resembled that 
of Donne more in the ruggedness of his lines than in the 
cast of his sentiments. 

When their reputation was high, they had undoubtedly 
more imitators than time has left behind. Their imme- 
diate successors, of whom any remembrance can be said to 
remain, were Suckling, Waller, Denham, Cowley, Cleive- 
land, and Milton. Denham and Waller sought another 
way to fame, by improving the harmony of our numbers. 
Milton tried ^e metaphysic style only in his lines upon 
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Hobson the carrier. Cowley adopted it, and excelled his 
predecessors, haTing^ as much sentiment and more music. 
Suclding neither improved versification, nor aboonded in 
conceits. The fashionable style remained chi^y with 
Cowley; Suckling conld not reach it, and Milton disdain- 
ed iL 

Critical remarks are not easily understood without ex- 
amples ; and I have therefore collected instances of the 
modes of writing by which this species of poets (for poets 
tliey were called by themselves and their admirers) was 
eminently distinguished. 

As the authors of this race were perhaps more desirous 
of being admired than understood, they sometimes drew 
•their conceits from recesses of learning not very much fre- 
quented by common readers of poetry. Thus Cowley on 
knowledge: 

The sacred tree 'midst the fair orchard grew : 

The phcenix Truth did on it rest. 

And built his perfhm'd nest, • 
That right porphyrian tree which did true logic shew. 

Each leaf did learned notiolui give, 

And th* apples were demonstrative :' 
So clear their colour and dirine, 
Hie very shade they cast did o^ier lights outshine. 

On Anacreon continuing a lover in his old age : 

liove was with thy life entwin'd,* ■ ^ - 

Close as heat with fire is jom'd ; 

A powerful brand prescribed the date 

Of thine, like Meleager^s fate. 

Th' antiperistasis of age 

More enflamM thy amorous rage. 

In the following verses, we have an allusion to a rabbi* 
nical opinion concerning manna t 

Variety I ask not : give me one 
To live perpetually upon. 
The person love does to us fit, 
like manna, has the taste of all hi it. 
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Tbaa Boniid ahewB his medidiud knowledge in eome 
eiHMNBiastio rerses : 

In every things there natnrally grows 
A balsamom, to keep it fresh and new, 

If 'twere not injar*d by extrinaiqne blows : 
Yoor youth and beanty are this bahn in yon. 

But yon, of learning an'd religiooy 
And virtse/ and tndh eiigvedientB^ baye nwde • 

A mithridate, whose operation 

Keeps off, or cures, what can be done or said. 

...» ' ■ 

Though the following lines of Dimne, on the last night of 
the year, have something in them too scholastic, they are 
not inelegant: 

Itus twilight of two years, not past nor next, 
Some emblem is of me, or I of this, 

Who, meteor-like, of stuff and form perplext, 
Whose what and where in disputation is, 
If I should call m^ ah^ thing, should miss.' 

I sum the y^urs aiid me, aAd fitiit nie not 
Debtor to th* old, nor creditor to th'new. 

That cannot say, my thanks I have forgot, 
Nor trust I this widi hopes ; and yet scarce true 
This bravery is, since these times shewed me yoiL 

DoirifB. 

Yet more abi^tmse and profound is Donne's refieclion 
npon man as a microcosm: 

If men be worlds, there is in every one 
Something to answer in some proportion ; 
All the world's riches : and in good men, this 
Virtue, our form's form, and our soul's soul, is. 

Of thoughts so far-fetched, as to be not only unexpected, 
but unnatural, all their books are full. 

To a lady who wrote poesies for rings. 

They, who above do various circles find, 
Say, like a ring, th' equator heaven does bind. 
When heaven shall be adom'd by thee, 
(Which then more heaven than 'tis will be), 
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Tis thou mast write the poesy there, 

For it wanteth one as yet, 
Then the son p^ss tfaroni^'t tmot a year. 

The sun, which is esteemed the god of wit. 

COWLET. 

The difficulties which haye been raised about identity, in 
philosophy, are, by Cowley, with still more perplexity, ap- 
plied to love : 

Five years ago (says story) I lov'd yon. 

For which yon call me most inconstant now ; *« 

Pardon me, madam, you mistake Uie man ; 

For I am not the same that I was then ; 

No flesh is now the same 'twas then in-me;. 

And that my mind is changed yourself may see. ^ 

The same thoughts to retain still, and intents, 

Were more inconstant far : for accidents 

Must of all things most strangely inconstant prove,. 

If from one subject they t* another move ; 

My members then the father members were, 

From whence these take their birth, which now are here. 

If then this body love what th* otiier did, 

Twere incest, which by nature is forbid. 

The love of different women is, in geographical poetry, 
compared to travels through different countries : 

Hast thou not found each w<Mnan's breast 

(The land where thou hast travelled) 
Either by savages possest. 

Or wild, and uninhabited ? 
What joy could'st take, or what repose. 
In countries so uncivilized as those ? 
Lust, the scorching dog-star, here 

Rages with immoderate heat ; 
Whilst pride, the rugged northern bear. 

In others makes the cold too great. 
And ^ere these are temperate known, 
The soil's all barren sand, or rocky stone. 

COWLBV. 
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A lorer^ Immt ap by bii affection, i§ oomparod to Bgypi' 

The fate of Egypt I sustain, 

Aod Bever feel the dew of rain 
Fran eMds whteh fai tte head appear ; 

But all my too-mach moistiire owe 
^ To overflowfaigs of the heart below. 

* CowxxY. 

The loTer sapposes Mi lady aoqaaiated with the anoieat 
laws of aaguiy , and rites of sacrifice : 

And yet this death of ndne, I fear, 
wm omhioas to her appear : ^ 

When, soond hi etery otlier part, 
Her saeriflee Is (hand widiont an heart: 

For the last ftanpest of my death 
Shall sigh out that, too, with my iMreath. 

That the cbaos was baimonised, has been recited of old ; 
but, wbence the different sounds arose, remained for 4 
modem to diacoTcr : 

Th' imgoTemM parts no correspondence knew ; 
An artless war from tiiwarting motions grew ; 
Till they to number and fixt rules were broof^t. 
Water and aif he for the tenor diose ; 
Earth made the base ; the treble, flame, arose. 

COWLET. 

The tears of lovers are always of great poetical account; 
bat Donne has extended them into worlds. If the lines 
are not easily understood, tbey may be read again. 

On a round ball, 
A workman, that bath copies by, can lay 
An Europe, Afric, and an Asia, 
And quickly make tiiat, which was nothing, all. 
So doth each tear, 
f Which thee doth wear, 

A globe, yea world, by that impression grow, 

Till thy tears, mixt with mine, do ovei*f!ow 
Itus world, by waters sent from thee, my boaven, 
dissolved so. 
VOL. I. c 
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On reading the following lines^ the reader may perhaps 
cry out — Cairfutum worse coftfoundedl 

Here lies a she sini^ and a he moon here; 

She gives the best tight to his aphere; 

Or each is both, and all ; and so 
They nntp one another nottung owe. 

DOWWB. 4 

: Who but Donne would have thought that a good man 
is a telescope? 

Though Ood be oar troe glass, throogh which we see 
VUl, smce the being of all tfauigs is he^ 
Yet are the trunks which do to ns deriye 
Things :in pnaportion fit, by perspective^ 
Deeds of good men ; for, by their living here, 
Virtaes^ indeed remote, seem to be near. 

Who would imagine it possible, that, in a very few lines, 
JO many remote ideas conld be brought together! 

Since 'tis my doom, love's midenhrieve, / 

Why this reprieve ? / 

Why doth my she advowson fly / 

Incombency? / ■ 

To sell thyself^ dost tbon Intend, j 

By candles end. 
And bold the contrast, thns in doubt. 

Life's taper ont? 
Think but how soon the market fails ; . 

Yonr sex lives faster than the males ; | 

And if, to measure age's span, 

The sober Jnlian were th' account of man, I 

Whilst you live by the fleet Gregorian. ' 

CuaVELAND. 

Of enormous and disgusting hyperboles, these may be 
\^'^ examples: 

By every wind that comes this way. 

Send me at least a sigh or two : 
Such and so many I'll repay 

As shall themselves make winds to get to you. 

COWLET. 
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In tears I'll waste these eyes^ 
By love so vainly fed ; 
So lost of old the deluge punished. 

Gowunr. 

All arm^d In brass, the richest dress of war, 
(A dismal i^orions sight!) he shone aftr. 
llie son himself started wltii sadden fHf^t, 
To see his beams retnm so dismal bright 

Cowunr. 

An aniversal constematioii; 

His bloody eyes he harls round, his sharp paws 
Tear up the ground ; then runs he wild about, 
Lashing his angiy taO, and Soaring out. 
Beasts creep into their dens, and tremble tiiere ; 
Trees, tiiongh no wind is stirring, shake with fear ; 
Silence and horror fill the place around ; 
Echo Itself dares scarce repeat the sound. 

GOWLBT. 

Tbeir fictions were often violent and nnnatnral. 

Of bis mistress bathing. 

Tlie fish around her crowded, as they do 

To the false light that treacherous fishers sheV, 

And all with as much ease might taken be, 

As she at first took me ; 

For ne'er did light so dear 

Among the waves appear, 
Tliough every night the sua himself set there. 

Cowley. 

The poetical effect of a lover's name upon glass : 

My name, engrav'd herein. 
Doth contribute my firmness to this glass ; 

Which, ever since that charm, haA been 
As hard as that which grav'd it was. 

DOHNB. 
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llieir conceits were sentiments slig^ht and trifling. 

On an inconstant woman. 

He enjoys the calmy sunshine now. 

And no breath stirring hears ; 
In the clear heaven of thy brow 

No smallest cloud appears. 
He sees thee gentle, fair, and gay, 
And trusts the faithless April of thy May. 

COWLST. 

Upon a paper written with the juice of lemon, and read 
by the fire : 

Nothing yet in thee is seen ; 

But, when a genial heat warms thee within, 

A new-bom wood of various lines there grows : 

Here buds an L, and there a B, 

Here sprouts a V, and there a T, 
And all the flourishing letters stand in rows. 

COWLBT. 

As they sought only for noyelty, they did not much in- 
quire whether their allusions were to things high or low, 
degant or gross ; whether they compared the little to the 
great, or the great to the little. 

Physic and chirurgery for a lover. 

Gently, ah gently, madam, touch 
The wound which yon yourself have made ; 

That pain must needs be very much, 
Which makes me of your hand afraid ; 

Cordials of pity give me now, 

For I too weak of purgings grow. 



CoWLBT. 



The world and a clock. 



Mahol th' inferior world's fantastic face. 
Thro* all the turns of matter's maze, did trace ; 
Great nature's well-set clock in pieces took ; 
On all tiie springs and smallest wheels did look 
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Ofttfeandmotioii; «id, wift eqpnl art, 
Made op tlie whole again of ereiy part 

Oowunr. 

A €oal-iiit baa not oflen Ibaad iti poet ; bat, thai it mkj 
■ot want ita doe boiKNur^ deiTeland baa paralleled it with 
tbeaoB. 

Ibe moderate Tdne of our gidllleM ere 
Makes no man atfaeist, and no woman wiM»e ; 
Yet, wliy should hallow'd Testal*s sacred ahrfaie 
Desenre more honour than a flaming mfaie ? 
These pregnant womhs of heat would fitter be. 
Than a few embers, for a deity. 
Had he onr pits, the Persian wonld admire 
No sen, but warm 's devotion at onr fire : 
He 'd leave the trotting whipster, and prefer 
Onr profonnd Vnlcan 'hove that waggoner. "^ 
For, wanti he heat, or light ? or would have store 
Of both? 'tis here : and what can suns give more? 
Nay, what's the sun, but, in a different name, 
A coal-pit rampant, or a mine on flame ? 
Then, let Ibis truth reciprocally run, 
Ibe sun's heaven's coalery, and coals our sun. 

Deatb,aToyage. 

No family 
E'er rigged a soul for heaven's discovery, 
With whom more venturers might boldly dare 
Venture their stakes, with him in joy to share. 

DONMB. 

Their tbongbta and expressions were sometimes grossly 
absurd, and such as no figures or licence can reconoile to 
the understanding. 

A lover neither dead nor alive : 

Ibto, down I laid my head, 

Down on cold earth ; and, for a while, was dead ; 

And my fireed soul to a strange somewhere fled* 

Ab» sotdsh soul ! said I, 

(When back to its cage again I saw it fly), 

Fool, to resume her broken chain, 
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And raw ber g»Uey here again ! 
Fool, to tbat body to return, 
Where it condemn'd and destin'd is to bum ! 
Once deady how can it be, 
Dteth should a thnig M pteasatat s^em to tilee, 
<' Wal thoo 8hotil<f Bt oome to live it o^r again in ne? . . 

Cowunr. - 

A lover's heart, a hand grenado: 

Wo to her stubborn heart, if once mine come 

Into the self-same room ; 

Twill tear and blow up all within, 
Like a grenado shot into a magazin. 
nien shall love keep the ashes, and torn parts. 

Of both our broken hearts : 

Shall, out of botii, one new one make ; 
From hers tb' allay, from mine the metal take. 

Cowley. 

The poetical propagation of light: 

The prince's favour is difius'd o'er all. 

From which all fortunes, names, and natures fall : 

Ilien from those wombs of stars, the bride's bri^t eyes, 

At every ^ance a constellation flies. 
And sowes the court with start, and doth prevent, 

In light and power, the all-ey'd firmament : 
First, her eye kindles other ladies eyes ; 

Then, from their beams, their jewela' lustres rise : 
And, fh)m their jewels, toorches do take fire ; 
And all is warmth, and lig^t, and good desire. 

DONKB. 

They were in very little care to clothe their notions with 
eleg^oe of dress ; and therefore miss the notice, and the 
praise, which are often gained by those who think less, but 
are more diligent to adorn their thoughts. 

That a mistress beloved is fairer in idea than in reality, 
is by Cowley thus expressed : 

Thou fai my fancy dost mnefa higher stand. 
Than woman can be plac'd by nature's hand ; 
And I must needs, Fm sure, a loser be, 
To change thee, as thou'rt there, for very thee. 
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That prayer and labour should co-operate, is thaa ta«f ht 
by Ponne : 

In none but ns are such nux'd engines tonmd. 
As hands of denUe offiee : for, the growid 
We tiU with them ; and them to heaven we raise : 
Who prayerless labours, or, witfioat tliis, prays, 
Doth bat one half, that's none. 

By the same author, a common topic, the danger of pro* 
crastination, is thus illustrated : 

That which I should have began 
In my youth's morning, now late mast be done ; 
And I, as giddy travellers most do. 
Which stray or sleep all day, and having lost 
Light and strength, dark and tir'd, most tlien ride post. 

All that man has to do is to live and die ; the sum of 
humanity is comprehended by Bonne in the following iiiies : 
Ihink, in how poor a prison thou £dst lie ; 
After enabled but to suck and cry. 
Hunk, when 'twas grown to most, 'twas a poor inn, 
A province pack'd np in two yards of skin ; 
And that usurp'd, or dureatened, with a rage 
Of sicknesses, or fheir trne mother, ^ge« 
But think, that death hath now enfranchised tiiee ; 
Ihon hast thy expansion now, and liberty ; 
Thiak, that a rusty piece, discharg'd, is flown 
In pieces, and the ballet is Ms own, 
And freely flies : this to thy soul allow. 
Think thy shell broke, tfafaik thy sool hatchM bot now. 

They were sometimes indelicate and disgusting. Ck>wley 
thus apostrophises beauty : 

Thou tyrant, which leaVst no man free ! 
Thou subtle thief, from whom nouf^t safe can be ! 
Thou murderer, which hast kill'd ; and devil, which wouliTst 
damn me! 

Thus he addresses his mistress : . 

Thou who, in many a propriety, 

So truly art the sun to me. 

Add one more likeness, which Fm sure you can. 

And let me and my sun beget a man. 
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. llitisherepreseiKis thejneditatimisef al0r«T: 
Tfimigh, in tfay thonghts, scarce any traeti haTe 
So ranch BB of original rin, 
Sach channs tfay beanty wean, aa mi|^t 
Desires in dying confest saints excite. 

Hiou, ¥rith strange adnlteryy 
' Dost in each breast a brothel keep ; 
Awake, all men do lust for thee. 
And some enjoy thee when they sleep. 

The true taste of tears. 
Hither ¥rith crystal vials, lovers, come. 

And take my tears, which are love's wine, 
And try your mistress* tears at home ; 
For all are false, that taste not jost like mine. 

Domn. 

This is yet more indelicate : 

As the sweet sweat of roses in a still, 

As tiiat which from chaf 'd mnsk-cafs pores doth trUl, 

As the almighty balm of the early east ; 

Snch are the sweet drops of my mistress' breast : 

And on her neck her skin such lastre sets, 

niey seem no sweat-drops, but pearl coronets. 

Rank, sweaty froth thy mistress' brow defiles. 

DONNB. 

Their expressions sometimes raise horror, when tliey 
intend perhaps to be pathetic : 

At men in hell are from diseases free, 

So from all other ills am I, 

Free from their known formality : 
But all pains eminently lie in thee. 

Cowunr. 

They were not always strictly carious, whether the opi- 
nions from which they drew their illustrations were true ; 
it wa3 enough that tiiey were popular. Bacon remarks, 
that some falsehoods are continued by tradition, becanso 
they supply commodious allusions. 

It gave a piteous ^roan, and so it broke : 
In vahi it something would have spoke ; 
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Ukt poiMO put intp a Vcnicfi %hm 

Cowicv. 

In formiiig descriptioii8» they looked out, not for images, 
but for conceitfl. Night has been a common subject, whiob 
^ poets have contended to adorn. Drydcn's night is w«ll 

known ; Donne's is as follows : 

Hum seest me here at midnight, now all rest ; 
Time's dead low-water ; when all mindi divest 
To-morrow's business ; when the lalwmvn htfe 
Sndi rest in bed, ihat thdr last chnrcfa-yard grave, 
Sobject to change, will searce be a type ef this ; 
New, when the client, whose last liearing is 
To-morrow, sleeps ; when the condemned man. 
Who, when he opes his eyes, must shut them then 
Again by death, although sad watch he keep. 
Doth practise dying by a little sleep ; 
Thoo at this midnight seest me. 

^ It must be, however, confessed of these writers, that, if 

they are npon common subjects often unneoesiljRrily and 
vnpoetically subtle, yet, where scholastic speculation can 
be properly admitted, their copiousness and acntOMSS any 
justly be admired. What Cowley has written upon bopt 
shews an unequalled fertility of invention : 

Hope, whose weak befaig mln'd is. 

Alike if it succeed and if it miss ; 
Whom good or ill does equally confound, 
And both the horns of fate's dilemma wound ; 

Vain shadow ! which dost vanish quite, 
Betii at full noon and perfect night I 
The stars have not a possibility 
Of blessing thee : 
If things^ tiien, from their end we happy eaU^ 
Tis hope is the most hopeless thhig of alL 

Gtope, tl;ou bold taster of delight, 

Who, whilst thou should'st but taste, devom'st it q^l 

Thou brittg'st us an estate, yet leaVst us peer. 

By doggfaig it with legacies before I 

The joys which we entire sliould wed, 

Oeme deflower'd vir|ji^ to ^«r bed; 
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Oood fortunes irUfaont gain imported be. 
Such jni^ty ciwtOHi't paid to thee : 
For joy, like wine kept close, does better taste ; 
If it take air before, its spirits waste. 

To the foUowing oompariMii, of a man that travels and 
his wife that stajs at home, with a pair af compaases, it 
may be doubted whether absurdity or ingenuity has better 
claim: 

Our two sools therefore, wUch «re one, 
Thoagh I mast go, eadnre net yet 
. A breadi, but an expansion, 
. like gold to airy thiwaess beat. 
If Ihey be two, they are two so 

As stiff twin cpmpasaes are two^ "^ 

niy sod, the fix'd foot, makes no show 

ToBiDVe,lmt doih if th' other do. 
And though it in the centre sit, 

Tet, when the other far delh roam. 
It leans and hearkens after it. 

And grows erect as that oomes homeL 
Sneh wilt tfaiMi be to me, who most 
(' Like Wotiieribot obliquely nm. , 

^' Ihyfinnness mokes my «lrelejuat, 

c ., ' . Avdmakasmeend wfaerolhegon. 

In all these examples it is apparent, that whatever is 
improper or vicious is produced by a voluntary deviation 
from nature in pursuit of something new and strange ; and 
that the writers fail to give delight by their desird of ex- 
citing admiration. ; .. 



Having thus endeavoured to exhibit a general represen- 
tation of the style and sentiments of the metaphysical poett-; 
i^ianyw proper to examine particularly the works of Cow- 
ley, whio w^ almost the last of that race, and undoubtedly 
the best. 

His Miscellanies contain a collection of short composi- 
tions, some written as they w^re diptated by.a m^nd at lei- 
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sure, and some as they were cidled forUi by differeat ooo»> 
nons ; with great variety of style and seatimeiit, firam bar- 
lesqne lerity to awful giandeur. Snob an assemblage of 
diyersified excellence no other poet has hitherto affwded. 
To choose the best, among many g^ood, is one of the most 
hasardons attempts of criticism. I know not wfaetiier 
Scaliger himself has persuaded many readers to join with 
him in his preference of the two faTonrite odes, which he 
estimates, in his raptures, at the value of a kingdom. I 
will, however, venture to recommend Cowley's first piece, 
which ought to be inscribed To my MuMy for want of whM^ 
the second couplet is without reference. When the title 
is added, there will still remain a defect ; for every piece 
• ought to contain in itself whatever is necessary to make it 
intelligible. Pope has some epitaphs without names; whidi 
are therefore epitaphs to be let, occupied indeed for the 
present, but hardly appropriated. 

The ode on wit is almost without a rival. It was about 
the time oi Cowley that tc^, which had been till then used 
for inulUetimi^ in contradistinction to ira^ took the mean* 
•ing, whatever it be» whioh it now bears. 

Of all the passages in which poets have esMoqiiified their 
oi4 preoepts, none will easily be found of greater excel- 
l^ice than that in which Cowky ccmdemns exuberance of 
wit: 

Yet 'tis not to adorn aud gild each part ; 

That shews more cost dian art. 
Jewels at nose and lips but iU appear ; 

Rather than all things wit, let none be there. 

Several lights, will |iot be seen. 

If there he nothing else between. 
Men dottbt, becanse diey stand so thick 1' th' sky^ 
If those be stars which pahit the galascy. 

In his verses to lord Falkland, whom every man of his 
time was proud to praise, there are, as there must be in all 
Cowley's compositions, some striking thoughts, but they 
are not well wrought. His elegy on sir Henry Wotton is 
vigorous and happy ; the series of thoughts is easy .and 
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natural ; and the eonelnsion^ thong^b a little weakened b^ 
the intrasion of Alexander, is elej^ant and forcible. 

It may be remarked, that in this elegy, and in most of 
his encomiastio poems, he has forgotten or neglected to 
name his heroes. 

In his poem on the death of Hervey, there is much praise^ 
but little passion; a very just and ample delineation of 
such virtues as a studious privacy admits, and such intel- 
lectual excellence as a mind not yet called forth to action 
can display. He knew how to distinp^uish. and how to 
commend, the qunlities of his companion ; but. wirsn he 
wishes to make us weep, he forgets to weep himself, and 
diverts his sorrow, by imagining how his crown of bays, if 
he had it, would eritekU in the Jlre. It is the. odd fale of 
this thought, to be the worse for being true. The bay-leaf 
erackles remarkably as it burns ; as, therefore, this property 
was not assigned it by chance, the mind must be thought 
sufKciently at ease that could attend to such minuteness of 
physiology. But the power of Cowley is not so much to 
move the afiections, as to exercise the understanding. 

The Chronich is a composition unrivalled uid akme: 
such gaiety of fancy, such facility of expression, such va- 
ried similitude, such a succession of images, and such a 
dance of words, it is in vain to expect, except from Cowley. 
His strength always appears in his agility ; his volatility Is 
not the flatter of a light, but the bound of an elastic, mind. 
His levity never leaves his learning behind it ; the moralist, 
the politician, and the critic, mingle their influence even in 
this airy frolic of genius. To such a performance Suckling 
could have brought the ^ajety, but not the knowledge; 
Pryden could have supplied the knowledge, but not th» 
gaiety. 

The verses to Davenant, which are vigorously begun, 
and happily concluded, contain some hints of criticism^ 
very justly conceived and happily expressed. Cowley't 
critical abilities have not been sufficiently observed : the 
few decisions and reqiarks, which his prefaces and his 
notes on the Davideifi supply, were at that time accessions 
to English literature, and shew sacb skill as raises tut 
wish for more examples. 



TIm Bnet fimn Jeney are a very earions and fileafiiiic 
•pedmen of Ute funiliar descending to the burlesque. 
. Hit two metrical disqniaitions/or and against reason are 
^a mean specimens of metaphysical poetry. The staosas 
against knowledge produce little conviction. In those 
which are intended to exalt the human faculties, reason 
has its proper task assigned it; that of judging, not of 
|]^gs revealed, but of the reality of revelation. In the 
verses for reason, is a passage which Bcntley, in the only 
English verses which he is known to have written, seems 
to have copied, though with the inferiority of an imltatoi:* 

The holy book, like tlie eiglith sphere, doth alilne 

With tlionsand lights of truth divine ; 
So nnmberless the stars, that to our eye 

It makes all but one galaxy. 
Yet reason must assist too ; for. In seas 

So vast and dangerous as these. 
Our course by stars above we cannot know^ 

MTllhout the compass too below. 

After this says Bentley : 

IFho travels in religious jars, 
Truth mix'd \Tith error, shade with nyi| 

Like Whiston, wanting pyx or stars. 
In ocean wide or sinks or strays. 

Cowley seems to have had what Milton is believed to 
have wanted, the skill to rate his own performances by their 
just value, and has therefore closed his miscellanies with 
the verses upon Crashaw, which apparently excel all thai 
have gone before them, and in which there are beauties 
^ which common authors may justly think not only abovo 
their attainment, but above their ambition. 

To the miscellanies succeed the Anaereontiqves^ or para- 
phrastlcal translations of some little poems, which pass, 
.however justly, under the name of Anacreon. Of these 
songs, dedicated to festivity and gaiety, in which even the 
morality is voluptuous, and which teach nothing but the 
enjoyment of the present day, ho has given rather a pleas* 
tag than a faithful representation, having retained their 
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spriglitliBesSy but lost their sknpUiaty. The;Aja»oreqn of 
Cowley, like the Homer of Pope, haa admitted the decora- 
tion of some modern graces, by which he is imdoubtedly 
more amiable to common readers, and perhaps, if they 
would honestly declare their own perceptions, to far tl^e 
greater part of those whom ooortesy and ignoranee are 
content to style the learned. 

These little pieces will be found more finished in their 
kind than any other oi Cowley's works. The diction shews 
nothing of the mould of time, and the sentiments aoe at no 
great distance from ourpreseout habitudes of thought. Real 
mirth must be always natural, and nature is uniform. Men 
ha^e been wise in very different modes ; but they have 
always laughed the same way. 

Levity of thought naturaHy produced femiliarity of lan- 
guage, and the familiar part of language continues long the 
same ; the dialogue of comedy, when it is transcribed from 
popular manners and real life, is read from age tp age with 
equal pleasure. The artifices of iuTersion, by which the 
established order of words is changed, or of innovation, by 
which new words or meanings of words ^re introduced, is 
practised, not by those who talk to be understood, but by 
those who write to be admired. 

The Anacreontiques, therefore, of Cowley give now all 
the pleasure which they ever gave. If he was formed by 
nature for one kind of writing more than for another, his 
power seems to have been greatest in the famfliar and the 
festive. 

The next dass of his poems is csdled Tfie Mutress, of 
wfaicSi it is not neeessary to select any particular pieces for 
praise or censure. They have all the same beauties and 
faults, and nearly in the flame pr(4>ortion. They are writ- 
ten with exuberance of wit, and with copiousness of learn- 
ing ; and it is truly asserted by Sprat, that the plenitude 
of the writer's knowledge flows in upon his page, so that 
the reader is commonly suvpiised into some improvement. 
But, considered as the verses of a lover, no man that* has 
ever loved will much commend them. They are neither 
■ coujrtiy nor pathetic, have neither gallantry aorfondnesTs. 
His praises are too far soiighA, aad too hyperboiioal, either 
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■Xo^xprtBB loy^f or to excite it; eyeiy staasa it crowded 
.uMi darts and flames, with wounds and death, with min- 
g^led sools, and with broken hearts. 

The principal artifice by which The Mittreu is filled with 
coneeits is Tory oopionsly displayed by Addison. Lore is 
by Cowley, as by other poets, expressed metaphorically by 
flame and fire ; and that which is tnie of real fire is said of 
love, or fig^atiye fire, the same word in the same sentence 
retaining both significations. Thus, ** observing the cold 
regard of his mistress's eyes, and at the same time their 
power of producing love in him, he considers them as 
bammg-glasses made of ice. Finding himself able to live 
in the greatest extremities of love, he ooaolndes the torrid 
.none to be habitable. Upon the dying of a tree on whidi 
he had cut his loves, he obsMves that his flames had burnt 
up and withered the tree." 

ISiese conodts Addison calls mixed wit; that is, wit 
which eohsists of thooghts tme in one sense of the expres- 
sion, and Mse in the otiier. Addison's representation is 
snfliciently indulgent : that confusion of images may enter- 
tain for a moment ; but, bemg unnatural, it socm grows 
wearisome. Ckywley delighted in it, as much as if he had 
invented it ; but, not to mention the ancients, he might 
have fonnd it full-blown in modem Italy. Thus Sanna- 



Aspice quam variis distringar VesMa cnris ! 

Uror, et hen ! nostro manat ab igne liqnor : 
Stun Nilns, somqae ^tna simnl ; restringite flammas 

O lacrimae, aut lacrimas ebibe flamma meat. 

One of the severe theolckgians of that time censured him 
. as having published a bwjk af prof«M and huciviout verses. 
From the charge of profaneness, the constant tenor of his 
life, which seems to have been eminently virtuous, and the 
general tendency of his opinions, which discover no irre- 
verence of religion, must defend him ; but that the accusa- 
tion of lasciviousness is unjust, the perusal of his work 
rill sufficiently evince. 

Cowley's Mistress has no power of seduction : she *' plays 
x)und the head, but reaches not the bearf Her beauty 
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and abience, her kindness and eitieltyy her disdain and 
ineonstaney, produce no eoirespondence of emotion. His 
poetical account of the virtues of plants, and colours of 
(lowers, is not perused with more slug^sh fri^dity. Hie 
compositions are such as might have been written fbr po» 
nance by a hermit, or for hire by a philosophical rhymer 
who had only heard of another sex ; for they turn the mind 
only on the writer, whom, without thinking on a woman 
but as the subject for his task, we sometimes esteem as 
learned, and sometimes despise as trifling ; always admire 
as ingenious, and always condemn as unnaturaL 

The Pindarique Odes are now to be considered ; a spe- 
cies of composition which Cowley thinks Pancirolus might 
have counted in hU list of the lost inventions of amiquitj^p 
and which he has made a bold and vigorous attempt to ro- 
cover. 

The purpose with which he has paraphrased an Olympic 
and Nemasan ode is by himself sufficiently explained. His 
endeavour was, not to shew precisely what Pindar spoke^ 
Ivt his manner of speahing. He was therefore not at all 
restrained to his expressions, nor much to his sentiments ; 
nothing was required of him, but not to write as Pindar 
would not have written. 

Of the Olympic ode, the beginning is, I think, above the 
original in elegance, and the conclusion below it in strength. 
The connection is supplied with great perspicuity ; and the 
thoughts, which to a reader of less skill seem thrown toge- 
ther by chance, are concatenated without any abruption, 
lliough the English ode cannot be called a translation, it 
may be very properly consulted as a commentary. 

The spirit of Pindar is indeed not every where equally 
preserved. The following pretty lines are not snch as Us 
d99p mouth was used to pour : 

Great Rhea*8 son, 
If In Olympns' top, where thoo 
Sitt'tt to behold thy sacred show, 
If in Alphens's silver flight, 
If In my verse, thoa take delight, 
My verse, great Rhea's sod, which It 
Lofty as that, and smooth as this. 
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btt^Keauim ode^ the reader anut, in nere jutliee !• 
Kadtoft ekierre, tiiat wtetever is taid ef fJU arywMrf mm 
MMHy kmr UmUrfor Awrn df mmd her kanu, Ib gqperaddad bf 
his fMraphrafl, wlio lias many other playa of wwda wad 
finoy aaayftaUe to the original; as, 

the table, finee fiMrer'ry gnest. 
No doabt wlU thee adinity 
And hmt mere upon thee, tfaw tben oa it 

He sometimes extends his anther's thoughts without iai- 
pro^ing them. In the OlympioniCy an oath is mentioBed 
in a single word, and Cowley spends three lines in swearing 
by the Ctutalian stream. We are told of Thenm's boonty, 
with a hint that he had enemies, which Cowley thns en- 
larges in rhyming prose : 

Bat, m this thsnkleait woiid, the gi?«r 

Is envied even by the receiver ; 

Tis new tbe cheap and frugal ftdiion, 

Ratber to hidcy than own, tlie obligation : 

Nay, 'tis much worse than so ; 

It new an artifice does grow 

Wrongs and injuries to do, 

Lest men should think we owe. 

It is hard to oonceive, that a man of the first rank in 
learauig and wit, when he was dealing ont snob minnte 
morality in sncb feeble diction, could imagine, either waking 
or dreamingy that he imitated Pindar. 

In the foUowing odes, where Cowley chooses his own 
subjects, he sometimes rises to dignity truly Pindaric ; and, 
if some deficiencies of language be forgiven, his strains are 
such as those of the Theban bard were to his contempo* 
raries: 

Begin the song, and strike die living lyre : 

Lo ! how the years to come, a numerous and well-fitted qairty 

All hand in hand do decently advance, 
And to my song vrith smooth and equal measure danee | 
While the dance lasts, how long soe'er it be, 
My music's voice shall bear it company ; 

Till all gentle notes be drown'd 
. In the last trumpet's dreadful sound. 
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After such enthoeiasm, who will not Ifunent^tb-filidilfae 

poet conclude ipth tines like theM; .• . i«>,h:ri/'> 

• ■ • • I 

' Bat Atop, my muse— ' . . 

R6lcl Ihy Hndiuic Pegasus closely in^ 

Which does to rage begia— 

— Tis an mirnly and a bard-month'd horse-^ 

Twill no uiskilfiil touch enddrey 

But flings writer, and reader too, tluit aits not snre. 

The fault of Cowley, and perhaps of all the writers of the 
metaphysical race, is that of pursuing his thoughts to the 
last ramifications, by which he loses the grandeur of gene- 
rality ; for, of the greatest things, the parts are tittle ; what 
is tittle can be but pretty; and, by claindng dignity, 'be- 
comes ridiculous. Thus aU the power of description is de- 
stroyed by a scrupulous enumeration; and the force of 
metaphors is lost, when the ndnd, by the mention of par- 
ticularSy is turned more upon the original than the second- 
ary sense, more upon that from which the iUustration is 
drawn than that to which it is apptied. 

Of this we have a very eminent example in the ode 
entitled The Muse, who goes to take the air ia an inteUectual 
chariot, to which he harnesses fancy and judgment, wit and 
eloquence, memory and inyention: how he distinguished 
wit firom fancy, or how memory could properly contribute 
to motion, he has not explained: we are, however, content 
to suppose that he could have justified Ids own fiction, and 
wish to see the muse begin her career ; but there is yet 
more to be done : 

Let the pottiOion, nature, mount ; and let 

The coaehmanf art, be set ; 

And let the aaryfootmenf running all beside. 

Make a long row of goodly pride ; 

Figures, conceits, raptures, and sentences. 

In a well-worded dreu. 

And innocent lores, and pleasant truths, and nsefol lies. 

In all their gaudy Uoeriee, 

Every mind is now disgusted with this cumber of mag- 
nificence ; yet I cannot refuse myself the four next tines : 
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Sfoant, glorioua queeo, tiiy tmreUiBg tbnme» 
A^d bi4 it to pot on ; 
For Umgf thougb cheerfvl^ is the way ; 
And life, «la8 ! allows bat one iU winter's day. 

. In the ,B9mt ode, oelebrating the power of the ^«ie, Jie 
gives her prescience, or, in poetical language, the foresight 
of events hatching in faturity ; but, having once an egg in 
his mind, he cannot forbear to shew us that he knows what 
an egg contains: 

Ihon into the close nests of time dost peep. 

And there, with piercing eye, 
Throngfa the firm shell and the thick white, dost spy 

Years to come a-forming lie. 
Close in ttuar sacred fecnndine asleep. 

The same thought is more generally, and therefore more 
poetically, expreilsed by Casimir, a writer who has many 
of the beauties and faults of Cowley : 

Omnibns mundl Dominator horis 
Aptat orgendas per inane pennas. 
Pars adhnc nldo latet, et fhtnros 
Crescit in annos. 

Cowley, whatever was his subjeot, seems to have been 
carried, by a kind of destiny, to the light and the familiar, 
or to conceits which require still more ignoble epithets. A 
slaughter in the Red Sea new-dies the water's name; and 
England, during the civil war, was AHum no more^ nor to 
he n/omedfrom white. It is surely by some fascination, not 
easily surmounted, that a writer, professing to revive the 
nokUit and highest wriHnjf in oerse^ makes this address to 
the new year : 

Nay, if thon lov'st me, gentle year. 

Let not so much as love be there. 

Vain, fruitless love I mean : for, gentle year, 

Although I fear 
niere's of this cantion Uttie need, 

Yet, gentle year, take heed 

How thou dost make 

Such a mistake ; 
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Such loTe I mean akme 

As by thy cruel predecessors has been shewn : 

For^ thoogh I have too much canse to doabt it, 

I fam would try, for once, if life can ttye without it. 

The reader of this wiU be inclined to cry oat with Priov— 

Ye criticSy My, 
How poor to this was Pindta^s style ! 

Even those who cannot perhaps find in the Isthmian or 
Nemaean songs what antiquity has disposed them to ex* 
pect, will at least see that they are ill-represented by snoh 
puny poetry ; and all will determine, that, if this be the old 
TTheban strain, it is not worthy of revival. 

To the disproportion and incongruity of Cowley's senii* 
ments must be added the uncertainty and looseness of hii 
measures. He takes tiie liberty of using in any plaoo' a 
verse of any length, from two syllables to twelve. Th» 
verses of Pindar have, as he observes, very little haarmon^rt 
to a modem ear ; yet, by examining the syllables, we per- 
ceive them to be regular, and have reason enough for sup- 
posing that the ancient audiences were delighted with the 
sound. The imitator ought, therefore, to have adopted 
what he found, and to have added what was wanting ; to 
liave preserved a constant return of the same jiumbers, 
and to have supplied smoothness of transition and coA-t 
tinuity of thought. 

It is urged by dr. Sprat, that the irrsguUarUy of numbers 
is the very thimg which makes that hind of poesy Jit for all, 
manner ef subjects. But he should have remembered, that, 
what is fit for every thing can fit nothing well. The great 
pleiisure of verse arises from the known measure of the 
lines, and uniform structure of the stanzas, by which the. 
voice is regulated, and the memory relieved. 

If the Pindaric style be, what Cowley thinks it, the highest 
and noblest hind of writing in verse ^ it can be adapted only 
to high and noble subjects ; and it will not be easy to re- 
concile the poet writh tiie critic, or to conceive how that can 
be the highest kind of writing, in verse, which, according 
to Sprat, is chiefly to he preferred for its near niffinity to 
prose. 
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Tins lax and lawless Tersiioation so nraeh oonoealed die 
deficiencies of the barren, and flattered tlie lasiness of the 
idle, that it immediately oyerapread oor books of poetry; 
all the boys and girls canght the pleasing fashion, and they 
that could do nothing else conld write like Pindar. The 
rights of antiquity were invaded, and disorder tried to 
break into the Latin : a poem on the Sheldonian theatre, in 
wfaick all kinds of verse are shaken together, is unhappily 
inserted in the Mutm Am^Ucmui. Pindaiism prevaUed 
abont half a eentary ; but at last died gradually away, and 
other imitations supply its plaee. 

The Pindaric odes have so long enjoyed the highest de« 
giee of poetical reputation, that I am not willing to dismiss 
them with unabated censure ; and surely, tiiongh the mode 
of thdr cMnposition be erroneous, yet many parts deserve at 
least that admiration which is due to great comprehension 
of knowledge, and great fertility of fancy. The thoughts 
are often new, and often striking ; but the greatness of one 
part is disgraced by the littleness of another; and total 
negligence of language gives the noblest conceptions the 
appearance of a fabric august in the plan, but mean in tiie 
materials. Yet surely those verses are not without a just 
claim to praise, of which it may be said with truth, that no 
man but Cowley could have written them. 

The Bavideis now remains to be considered ; a poem 
which the author designed to have extended to twelve 
books, merely, as he makes no scruple of declaring, because 
the i£neid had that number; but he had leisure or per- 
severance only to write the third part. Epic poems have 
been left unfinished by Virgil, Statins, Spenser, and Cowley. 
That we have not the whole Bavideis is, however, not much 
to be regretted ; for, in this undertaking, Cowley is, tacitly 
at least, confessed to have miscarried. There are not many 
examples of so great a work, produced by an author gene- 
rally read, and generally praised, that has crept through a 
century with so little regard. Whatever is said of Cowley, 
is meant of his other works. Of the Bavideis no mention 
is made ; it never appears in books, nor emerges in conver- 
sation. By the Spectator it has been once quoted; by 
Rymer it has once been praised ; and by Dryden, in '' Mack 
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Flecknoe,' ' it has once been imitated ; nor do I recoUect 
much other notice, from its publication till now, in the 
whole succession of English literature. 

Of this silence and neglect, if the reason be inquired, it 
will be found partly in the choice of the subject, and partly 
in the performance of the work. 

Sacred history has been always read with submissiye 
reverence, and an imagination overawed and controlled. 
We have been accustomed to acquiesce in the nakedness 
and simplicity of the authentic narrative, and to repose on 
its veracity with such humble confidence as suppresses 
curiosity. We go with the historian as he goes, and stop 
with Mm when he stops. All amplification is frivolous and 
vain; all addition, to that which is already sufficient for 
the purposes of religion, seems not only useless, but in 
some degree profane. 

Such events as were produced by the visible Interpol 
tion of divine power are above the power of human genius 
to dignify. The miracle of creation, however it may teem 
with images, is best described with little diffusion of lan- 
guage t He spake the wordy and they were made. 

We are t^d that Saul woe troubled with an evil epirit; 
from this Cowley takes an opportunity of describing hell, 
and telling the history of Lueifor, who was, he says^ 

Once general of a gilded hold of sprites. 
Like Hesper leading fortii the spangled nights ; 
Bat down, like ligfafning which him stnick, he came. 
And roared at his first plunge into the flame. 

Lucifer makes a speech to the inferior agents of mischief, 
in which there is something of heathenism, and therefore of 
impropriety ; and, to give efficacy to his words, concludes 
by lashing his breast with his long taU. Envy, after a pause, 
steps out, and, among other declarations of her zeal, utters 
these lines : 

Do tfaon bat threat^ loud storms shall make reply, 
And thunder echo to the trembling sky : 
Whilst raging seas swell to so bold an height. 
As shall the fire's proud element affright. 
Ih'old drudging sun, from his long-beaten way, 
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Shall at tlqr Toiee statt, ami mbgdide tlia Auf. 
The jocund orbs Bhall break their measur'd pace» 
And stubllDm poles change their allotted place^ 
Heaven's gilded troops shall flutter here and there. 
Leaving their boasting songa ton'd to a sphere, 

Breiy reader feels himself weary with this useless talk 
of wn allegorical being. 

ft IS not only when the erents are confessedly miracolons, 
that fancy and fiction lose their effect ; the whole system 
of life, while the theocracy was yet visible, has an appear* 
ance so different from all other scenes of human action, 
that the reader of the sacred yolnme habitaally considers 
it as the peculiar mode of existence of a distinct species of 
mankind, that liyed and acted with manners uncommuni- 
cable ; so that it is difficult even for imagination to place 
us in the state of them whose story is related ; and, by 
^consequence, their joys and griefii are not easily adopted, 
nor can the attention be often interested in any thing that 
befalls them. 

To the subject, thna originally indisposed to the reception 
of poetical embellishments, the writer brought little that 
could reconcile impatience, or attract curiosity. Nothing 
can be more disgusting than a narrative spangled with 
conceits ; and conceits are all that the Davideis supplies. 

One of the great sources of poetical delight is descrip* 
tion, or the power of presenting pictures to the mind. 
Cowley gives inferences instead of images, and shews not 
what may be supposed to have been seen, but what thou^ts 
the sight might have suggested. When YirgU describes 
the stone which Tumus lifted against i£neas, he fixes the 
attention on its bulk and weight : 

Saxnm circnmspicit ingens, 
Sasnun antiqnam, ingens, campo quod forte jacebat 
Limes agro positns, litem nt discemeret arris. 

Cowley says of the stone with which Cain slew his bro- 
ther, 

I saw him ffing tiie stone, as if he meant 
At once his ronrther and his monnment. 
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Of the sword taken from Gohath, he says, 

A sword so great, that it was only fit . 
To cut off his great head that came with it. 

Other poets describe death by some of its common ap« 
pearances. Cowley says, with a learned allasion to sepol* 
chral lamps, real or fobnloos, 

Twixt his right ribs deep pierc'd the AuioQs blade. 
And openM wide those secret Tessels, where 
life's light goes oat, when first they let in air. 

But he has allusions yulgar as well as learned. In a 
visionary succession of kings : 

Joas at first does bright and glorious shew. 
In life's fresh mom his fame does early crow. 

Describing an undisciplined army, after having said with 
elegance, 

His forces seem'd no army, but a crowd. 
Heartless, nnarm'd, disorderly, and load, 

he gives them a fit of the ague. 

The allusions, however, are not always to vulgar things; 
he offends by exaggeration as muoih as by diminution: 

Hie king was plac'd alone, and o'er his head 

A well-wrought heaven of silk and gold was spread. 

Whatever he writes is always polluted with some con* 
ceit: 

Where the 8un*s fruitful beams give metals birth, 
Where he the growth of fatal gold doth see, 
Oold, which alone more influence has than he. 

In one passage, he starts a sadden question, to the con* 
fusion of philosophy : 

Ye learned heads, whom ivy garlands grace, 
Why does that twining plant the oak embrace; 
Hie oak, for courtship most of all unfit. 
And roogfa as are the winds that fight with it f 
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His expressions have sometimes a degree of meanness 
that surpasses expectation : 

Nay, gentle gnests, he cries, since now you're 1% 
The story of your gallant friend begin. 

In a simile descriptive of the moniing : 

As glimmering stars, just at the approach of day, 
Cashier'd by troops, at last drop idl away. 

The dress of Gabriel deserves attention: 

He took for skin a clond most soft and bright. 
That e'er the mid-day sun pierc'd throQgh with light ; 
Upon his cheeks a lively blosh he spread, 
Wash'd from the morning beauties' deepest red ; 
An harmless flatt'ring meteor shone for hair. 
And fell adown his shoulders with loose care ; 
He cuts out a silk mantle from the skies, 
Where the most spri^tly azure pleas'd the eyes ; 
This he with starry vapours sprinkles all, 
Took in their prime, ere they grow ripe, and fall ; 
Of a new rainbow, ere it fret or fade. 
The choicest pfece cut out, a scarf is made. 

This is a just specimen of Cowley^s imagery : what might 
in general expressions be great and forcible, he weakens 
and makes ridiculous by> branching it into snmll parts. 
That Gabriel was invested with the softest or brightest 
colours of the sky, we might have been told, and been dis- 
missed to improve the idea in our different proportions of 
conception ; but Cowley could not let us go till he had re- 
lated where Gabriel got first his skin, and then his mantle, 
then his lace, and then his scarf, and related it in the terms 
of the mercer and tailor. 

Sometimes he indulges himself in a digression, always 
conceived with his natural exuberance, and commonly, 
even where it is not long, continued till it is tedious. 

r th' library, a few choice authors stood ; 
Yet 'tWas well stor'd, for that small store was good ; 
Writing, man's spiritual physic, was not then 
. lU^lff as now, grown a disease of men« 

VOL. I. • D 
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Learniog (young virgin) but few snitors knew ; 
The common prostitute she lately grew, 
And with the spurious brood loads now the press ; 
Laborious effects of idleness. 

As the Bavideis affords only four books, though intended 
to consist of twelre, there is no opportunity for such criti* 
cism as epic poems commonly supply. The plan of the 
whole work is very imperfectly shewn by the third part. 
The duration of an unfinished action cannot be known. Of 
characters, either not yet introduced, or shewn but upon 
few occasions, the full extent and the nice discriminations 
cannot be ascertained. The fable is plainly implex, formed 
rather from the Odyssey than the Iliad : and many artifices 
of diversification are employed, with the skill of a man ac- 
quainted with the best models. The past is recalled by 
narration, and the future anticipated by vision : but he has 
been so lavish of his poetical art, that it is difficult to ima« 
gine how he could fill eight books more without practising 
again the same modes of disposing his matter ; and perhaps 
the perception of this growing incumbrance inclined him 
to stop. By this abruption, posterity lost more instruction 
than delight. If the continuation of the Bavideis can be 
missed, it is for the learning that had been diffused over 
it, and the notes in which it had been explained. 

Had not his characters been depraved, like every other 
part, by improper decorations, they would have deserved 
uncommon praise. He gives Saul both the body and mind 
of a hero: 

His way once chose, be forward thrust outright, 
Nor tum'd aside for danger or delight 

And the different beauties of the lofty Merah and the gentle 
Michol are very justly conceived and strongly painted. 

Rymcr has declared the Bavideis superior to the Jerusa- 
lem of Tano, ** which" (says he) " the poet, with all his care, 
has not totally purged from pedantry." If by pedantry 
is meant that minute knowledge which is derived from 
partipular sciences and studies, in opposition to the gene- 
ral notions supplied by a wide survey of life and nature, 
Cowley certainly errs, by introducing pedantry hx more 
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freqaently tban Tasso. I know not, indeed, why they 
should be compared ; for the resemblance of CowIey^s woi^ 
to Tasso's is only that they both exhibit the agency of ee« 
lestial and infernal spirits ; in which, however, they differ 
widely ; for, Cowley supposes them commonly to operate 
Qpon the mind by suggestion ; Tasso represents them as 
promoting or obstnicting events by external agency. 

Of particular passages, that can be properly compared, 
I remember only the description of heaven, in which the 
different manner of the two writers is sufficiently discerni- 
ble. Cowley's is scarcely description, unless it be possible 
to describe by negatives ; for he tells us only what there is 
not in heaven. Tasso endeavours to represent the splen- 
dours and pleasures of the regions of happiness. Tasso 
affords images, and Cowley sentiments. It happens, how- 
ever, that Tasso's description affords some reason for 
Rymer's censure. He says of the Supreme Being, 

Hsl sotto i piedi e fate e la natora 
Ministri humili, el moto, e ch'il misura. 

The second line has in it more of pedantry than perhaps 
can be found in any other stanza of the poem. 

In the perusal of the Bavideis, as of all Cowley's works, 
we find wit and learning unprofitably squandered. Atten- 
tion has no relief; the affections are never moved : we are 
sometimes surprised, but never delighted ; and find much 
to admire, but little to approve. Still, however, it is the 
work of Cowley ; of a mind capacious by nature, and re- 
plenished by study. 

In the general review of Cowley's poetry, it will be found 
that he wrote with abundant fertility, but negligent or un- 
skilful selection ; with much thought, but with little ima- 
gery ; that he is never pathetic, and rarely sublime ; but 
always either ingenious or learned, either acute or pro- 
found. 

It is said by Benham, in his elegy. 

To him no author was unknown. 
Yet what he writ was all his own. 

This wide position requires less limitatioui when it is af- 
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firmed of Cowley, than perhaps of any other poet. H<f 
read much, and yet borrowed little. 

His character of writing was indeed not his own: he 
unhappily adopted that which was predominant. He saw 
a certain way to present praise ; and, not sufficiently in- 
quiring by what means the ancients haye continued to de- 
light, through all the changes of human manners, he con- 
tented himself with a deciduous laurel ; of which the yer- 
. dure, in its spring, was bright and gay, but which time has 
been continually stealing from his brows. 

He was, in his own time, considered as of unrivalled ex- 
cellence. Clarendon represents him as having taken a 
flight beyond all that went before him ; and Milton is said 
to have declared, that the three greatest English poets 
were Spenser, Shakspeare, and Cowley. 

His manner he had in common with others ; but his sen- 
timents were his own. Upon every subject he thought for 
himself; and, such was his copiousness of knowledge, that 
8omething,^at once remote and applicable, rushed into his 
mind ; yet it is not likely that he always rejected a com- 
modious idea, merely because another had used it: bis 
known wealth was so great, that he might have borrowed 
without loss of credit. 

In his elegy on sir Henry Wotton, the last lines have 
such resemblance to the noble epigram of Grotius on the 
death of Scaliger, that I cannot but think them copied from 
it, though they are copied by no servile hand. 

One passage in his Mistress is so apparently borrowed 
from Donne, that he probably would not have written it, 
had it not mingled with his own thoughts, so as that he 
did not perceive himself taking it from another : 

Although I thmk thou never foond wilt be, 

Yet Fm resolVd to search for thee ; 

The search itself rewards the |»alns. 
So, though the chymic his great secret misSy 
(For neitber it in art or nature' Is), 

Yet things well worth his toil he gains ; 

And does his charge and labour pay 
With good unsought experiments by the way. 

CPWLEY. 
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Some, that have deeper digg'd love's mine than I, 
Say where his centric happiness dotii lie : 

I have lov'd, and got, and told ; 
Bnt, should I love, get, tell, till I were old, 
I shonld not find that hidden mystery ; 

Ob, 'tis imposture all 1 ^ 

And, as no chymic yet th' elixir got, 

But glorifies his pregnant pot, 

If by the way to him befal 
Some odoriferous thing, or medicinal, 

So, lovers dream a rich and long delight. 

But get a winter-seeming summer's night. 

Donne. 

Jonson and Domie, as dr. Hard remarks, were then in 
the highest esteem. 

It is related by Clarendon, that Cowley always acknow- 
ledges his obligation to the learning and indnstry of Jon- 
son : bnt I have fonnd no traces of Jonson in his works : 
to emulate Donne appears to have been his purpose ; and 
from Donne he may have learned that familiarity with re- 
ligious images, and that light allusion to sacred things, by 
which readers, far short of sanctity, are frequently offended ; 
and which would not be borne in the present age, when 
devotion, perhaps not more fervent, is more delicate. 

Having produced one passage taken by Cowley from 
Donne, I will recompense him by another which Milton 
seems to have borrowed from him. He says of (yoiiuth , 

His spear the trunk was of a lofty tree, 

Which nature meant some tall ship's mast should be. 

Milton of Satan : 

His spear, to equal which the tallest pioe 
Hewn on Norwegian hills, to be th^ mast 
Of some great ammiral, were but a wand. 
He walked with. 

His diction was in his own time censured as negfigent. 
He seems not to have known, or not to have considered, 
that words, being arbitrary, must owe their power to asso- 
ciation, and have the influence, and that only, which cat- 
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torn has giren them. Langaage is the dress of thoaght: 
and as the noblest mien, or most graceful action, woald 
be degraded and obscured by a garb appropriated to the 
gross employments of rustics or mechanics ; so the most he>' 
roic sentiments will lose their efficacy, and the most splen- 
did ideas drop their magnificence, if they are conveyed by 
words used commonly upon low and trivial occasions, de- 
based by vulgar months, and contaminated by inelegant 
applications. 

Truth indeed is always truth, and reason is always rea- 
son ; they have an intrinsic and unalterable value, and con- 
stitute that intellectual gold which defies destruction; but 
gold may be so concealed in baser matter, that only a che- 
mist can recover it ; sense may be so hidden in unrefined 
and plebeian words, that none but philosophers can dis- 
tinguish it ; and both may be so buried in impurities, as 
not to pay the cost of their extraction. 

l^e diction, being the vehicle of the thoughts, first pre- 
sents itself to the intellectual eye : and if the first appear- 
ance offends, a further knowledge is not often sought. 
Whatever professes to benefit by pleasing, must please at 
oilce. The pleasures of the mind imply something sudden 
and unexpected ; that which elevates must always surprise. 
What is perceived by slow degrees may gratify us wiUi the 
ocmscioiuniess of improvement, but will never strike with 
the sense of pleasure. 

Of all this, Cowley appears to have been without know- 
ledge, or without care. He makes no selection of words, 
nor seeks any neatness of phrase : he has no elegancies, 
either lucky or elaborate, as his endeavours were rather to 
impress sentences upon the understanding than images on 
the fancy ; he has few epithets, and those scattered without 
peculiar propriety or nice adaptation. It seems to follow 
from the necessity of the subject, rather than the care of 
the writer, that the diction of his heroic poem is less fami- 
liar than that of his slightest writings. He has given not 
the same numbers, but the same diction, to the gentle 
Anacreon and the tempestuous Pindar. 

His versification seems to have had very little of his eare s 
. and if what he thinks be true, that his numbers are unmu- 
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only when they are ill read, the art of reading them is 
at present lost ; for they are commonly harsh to modem 
ears. He has indeed many noble lines, such as the feeble 
care of Waller nerer could prodace. The bulk of his 
thoughts sometimes swelled his verse to nnexpected and 
ineyitable grandeur; bat his excellence of this kind is 
merely fortaitous : he sinks willingly down to his general 
carelessness, and avoids with very little care either mean- 
ness or asperity. 
His contractions are often nigged and harsh : 

One ilmgs a moimtam, and its rivers too 
Tom up with't. 

His rhymes are very, often made by pronouns, or parti- 
cles, or the like unimportant words, which disappoint the 
ear, and destroy the energy of the line. 

His combination of different measures is sometimes dis- 
sonant and unplea3ing ; he joins verses together, of which 
the former does not slide easily into the latter. 

The words do and. didy which so much degrade, in pre-* 
sent estimation, the line that admits them, were in the time 
of Cowley little censured or avoided ; how often he used 
them, and with bow bad an effect, at least to our ears, will 
appear by a passage, in which every reader will lament to 
see just and noble thoughts defrauded of their praise by 
inelegance of language : 

Where honour or where conscience does not bind. 

No other law shall shackle me ; 

Slave to myself I ne'er will be ; 
Nor shall my future actions be confin'd 

By my own present mind. 
Who,, by resolves and vows engag'd, doa stand 

For days that yet belong to iate, 
Hoet, like an nnthrift, mortgage his estate 

Before it falls into his hand. 

Xhe bondman of the cloister so ; 
All that he doe9 receive, doe* always owe ; 
And stUl, as time comes in, it goes away, 

Not to enjoy, but debts to pay ! 

Unhappy slave, and pupil, to a beU ! 
Which his hour's work, as well as hours, does tell ; 
Unhappy, till the last, the kind-releasing, knell. 
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His heroic lines are often formed of monosyllables ; bat 
yet they are sometimes sweet and sonorous. 
He says of the Messiah, 

Round the whole earth his dreaded name shall sound, 
And reach to worlds that must no# yet he found. 

In another place, of Bavid, 

Yet bid him go secorely, when he sends ; 
"T%8 Saul that is hie foe, and we hbfriendi* 
The man, who has his God, no aid can lack; 
And we, who bid him go, wiU hring him bade. 

Yet, amidst his negligence, he sometimes attempted an 
improved and scientific yersification ; of which it will be 
best to give his own account, subjoined to this line : 

Nor can the glory contain itself in th' endless space. 

*' I am sorry that it is necessary to admonish the most 
part of readers, that it is not by negligence that this verse 
is so loose, long, and, as it were, vast ; it is to paint, in the 
number, the nature of the thing which it describes, which 
I would have observed in divers other places of this poem, 
that else will pass for very careless verses : as before, 

And over-runs the neighboring' fields with violeni course. 

" In the second book : 

Down a precipia deep, down he east9 them aU.—^ 

" And, 

And fell a-down his dumlden wUh loose care. 

'< In the third. 

Brass was his helmet, Ms boots brass, and o'er 
His breast a thick plate of strong brass he wore. 

** In the fourth, 

LUce some fair pine o*er4ooking «U th^ ignMer wood. 

"And, 

Some from the rocks cast themseices down headlong. 

** And many more : but it is enough to instance ui a few. 
The thing is, that the disposition of words and numbers 
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slionld be such, as that, out of the order and sound of them, 
the things themselves may be represented. This the Greeks 
were not so accurate as to bind themseKes to; neither 
have our English poets observed it, for aught I can find. 
The Latins (qtei musat colunt teveriores) sometimes did it ; 
and their prince, Virgil, always ; in whom the examples 
are innumerable, and taken notice of by all judicious men, 
so that it is superfluous to collect them.'' 

I know not whether he has in many of these instances 
attained the representation or resemblance that he pur- 
poses. Verse can imitate only sound and motion. A 
haundUss verse, a headlong verse, and a verse of brass, or 
of strong hrass^ seem to comprise very incongruous and 
unsociable ideas. What there is peculiar in the sound of 
the Hue expressing loose eare^ I cannot discover ; nor why 
the pine is taller in an alexandrine than in ten syllables. 

But, not to defraud him of his due praise, he has given 
one example of representative versification, which perhaps 
no other English line can equal : 

Begin, be bold, and venture to be wise : 

He, who defers this work from day to day, 

Does on a river's bank, expecting, stay 

Till the whole stream that stopped him shall be gone. 

Which Twns^ ami, as U runs, for ever shdU run on. 

Cowley was, I believe, the first poet that mingled alex- 
andrines at pleasure with the common heroic of t^i sylla- 
l)les ; and from him Dryden borrowed the practice, whether 
ornamental or licentious. He considered the verse of twelve 
syllables as elevated and majestic, and has therefore de- 
viated into that measure, when he supposes the voice heard 
of the Supreme Being. 

The author of the Davideis is commended by Dryden 
for having written it in couplets, because he discovered 
that any staff was too lyrical for an heroic poem; but this 
seems to have been known before by May and Sandys, the 
translators of the PharsaHa and the Metamorphoses. 

In the Davideis are some hemistichs, or verses left im- 
perfect by the author, in imitation of Virgil, whom he sup- 
poses not to have intended to complete them. That this 
opinion is erroneous, may be probably concluded, because 

d2 
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this truncation U imitated by no solMoqaent Roman poet; 
because Virgil himself filled up one broken line in the heat 
of recitation ; because in one the sense is now unfinished ; 
and because all that can be done by a broken verse, a line 
intersected by a cmmra^ and a full stop, will equally efieot. 

Of triplets in his Davidexs he makes no use, and perhaps 
did not at first think them allowable ; but he appears after- 
wards to have changed his mind ; for, in the verses on the 
government of Cromwell, he inserts them liberally, with 
great happiness* 

After so much criticism on his poems, the essays whieh 
accompany them must not be forgotten. What is si^d by 
Sprat of his conversation, that no man could draw Iran it 
any suspicion of his excellence in i>oetry, may be ai^ed 
to these compositions. No author ever kept his verse and 
prose at a greater distance from each other. His thoughts 
are natural, and his style has a smooth and pla^ equabi- 
lity, which has never yet obtained its due eommendalion. 
Nothing is far-sought, or hard-laboured^ but aU ii ea«y 
without feebleness, and familiar without grossness. 

It has been observed by Felton, in his efsay on the 
classics, that Cowley was beloved by every muse that he 
courted ; and that he ha» rivalled the anciends in every 
kind of poetry but tragedy. 

It may be affirmed, without any encomiastic fervour, that 
he brought to his poetic labours a mind replete with learn- 
ing, and that his pages are embellished with all the orna- 
ments which books could supply; that he was the first who 
imparted to English numbers the enthusiasm of the greater 
ode, and the gaiety of the less ; that he was equally qualified 
for sprightiy sallies, and for lofty flights ; that he was 
among those who freed translation from servility, and, in- 
stead of following his author at a distance, walked by hb 
side ; and that, if he left versification yet improvable,, h» 
teft likewise, from time to time, sucb specimens of evoel* 
lence as enabled succeeding poQta to improva it. 
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Of sir ions BENHAM very little Is known but wbat it 
related of him by Wood, or by himsetf. 

He was bom at Dublin in 1615 ; the only son of sir John 
Denham, of Little Horsley in Bsse^t, then chief baron of 
the exchequer in Ireland, and of Eleanor, daughter of sir 
Garret More, baron of Mellefont 

IVo years afterwards, his father, bein^ made one of the 
barons of the exchequer in England, brought him away 
from his native Country, and educated him in London. 

In 1631, he waA sent to Oxford, where he wa^ considered 
*' as a dreaming young man, given more to dice and cards 
than study i" and therefore gave no progpiostics of his Mute 
eminence ; nor was suspected to conceal, under sluggish* 
ness and laxity, a genius bom to improve the literature «f 
his country. 

When he was, three years afterwards, removed to Lin- 
coln's inn, he prosecuted the common law with sufficient 
appearance of applioation ; yet did not lose his propensity 
to card^ and dice ; but was very often plundered by game- 
sters. 

Being severely reproved for thid foHy, he professed, and 
perhaps beGeved, himself reclaimed; aiid, to testify the 
sincerity of his repentance, t«tote and published *^ An Esssiy 
upon Gaming/' 

He seems to have divided his studies between law and 
poetry ; for, in 1636, he translated the second book c/t the 
JEheid. 

Two yeari^ after, his father died ; and then, notwithstand- 
ing his tesolutions and professions, he tetumed agaSn i6 
the vice of gaming, and lost several thousand pounds that 
bad been left him. 

In 1641, he published '' Hie Sophy." This seems td hav« 
given him his first hold of the public attention ; fbr Waller 
remarked^ ** that he t>roke out, like the Irish rebelfio<^ 
three-ioore fhousand strong, when nobody wtui awartf, ot 
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in the least suspected it f an obserration which coukL have 

had no propriety, had his poetical abilities been known 

before. 

He was after that pricked for sheriff of Surrey, and made 
gOYemor of Farnham castle for the king ; but he soon re* 
signed that charge, and retreated to Ox.ford, where, in 1643, 
he published ** Cooper's Hill." 

This poem had such reputation as to excite the common 
artifice by which envy degrades excellence. 

A report was spread, that the performance was not his 
own, but that he had bought it of a vicar for forty pounds. 
The same attempt was made to rob Addison of his Cato, 
and Pope of his essay on criticism. 

In 1647, the distresses of the royal family required him 
to engage in more dangerous employments. He was en- 
trusted by the queen with a message to the king ; and, by 
whatever means, so far softened the ferocity of Hugh 
Peters, that by his intercession admission was procured. 
Of the king's condescension he has given an account in the 
dedication of his works. 

He was afterwards employed in carrying on the king's 
correspondence ; and, as he says, discharged this office 
with great safety to the royalists : and, being accidentally 
discovered by the adverse party's knowledge of mr. CJowley's 
hand, he escaped happily both for himself and his friends. 

He was yet engaged ixi a greater undertaking. In April, 
1648, he conveyed James the duke of York from London 
into France, and delivered him there to the queen and 
prince of Wales. This year he published his translation of 
" Cato Major." 

He now resided in France, as one of the followers of the 
exiled king ; and, to divert the melancholy of their condi- 
tion, was sometimes enjoined by his master to write occa- 
sional verses ; one of which amusements was probably his 
ode or song upon the embassy to Poland, by which he and 
lord Crofts procured a contribution of ten thousand pounds 
from the Scotch, that wandered over that kingdom. Poland 
was at that time very much frequented by itinerant traders, 
who, in a country of very little conunerce and of great ex- 
lent, where every man resided on bis own estate, contri- 
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bated Teiy much to the accommodatioii of life, by briiigin^ 
to every man's house those little necessaries which it wa« 
▼ery inconvement to want, and very troublesome to fetch. 
I have formerly read, without much reflection, of the mul- 
titude of Scotchmen that travelled with their wares in 
Poland ; and that their numbers were not small, the sac- 
cess of this negociation gives sufficient evidence. 

About this time, what estate the war and the gamesters 
had left him was sold, by order of the parliament ; and 
when, in 1662, he returned to England, he was entertained 
by the earl of Pembroke. 

Of the next years of his life there is no account. At the 
restoration, he obtained that which many missed, the re- 
ward of his loyalty; being made surveyor of the king's 
buildings, and dignified with the order of the Bath. He 
seems now to have learned some attention to money ; for 
Wood says, that he got by this place seven thousand 
pounds. 

After the restoration, he wrote the poem on prudence and 
justice, and perhaps some of his other pieces ; and as he 
appears, whenever any serious question comes before him, 
to have been a man of piety, he consecrated his poetical 
powers to religion, and made a metrical version of the 
psalms of David. In this attempt he has failed ; but in 
sacred poetry who has succeeded? 

It might be hoped that the favour of his master and 
esteem of the public would now make him happy. But 
human felicity is short and uncertain ; a second marriage 
brought upon him so much disquiet, as for a time disordered 
his understanding; and Butler lampooned him for his lu- 
nacy. I know not whether the malignant lines were then 
made public, nor what provocation incited Butler to do 
that which no provocation can excuse. 

His frenzy lasted not long ; and he seems to have re- 
gained his full force of mind ; for he wrote afterwards his 
excellent poem upon the death of Cowley, whom he was not 
long to survive ; for on the 19th of March, 1668, he was 
buried by his side. 
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BBNHAM is deserredly considered as one of the fathers 
of English poetry. *•* Benham and Waller/' says Prior, 
^ improTOd our versification^ and Dryden perfected if." He 
ha« given specimens of various compositions, descriptive^ 
ludicrous, didactic, and sublime^ 

He appears to have had, in common with almost all man* 
kind, the ambition of being, upon proper occasions, a merry 
feUofo; and, in common with most of them, to have been by 
nature, or by early habits, debarred from it. Nothing ii 
less exhilarating than the ludiorousness of Denhaon; he 
does not fail for want of efforts ; he is familiar, he is 
gross ; but he is never merty, unless the ^* Speech against 
Peace in the close Committee'' be excepted. For grave 
burlesque, however, Ms imitation of Davenant shews him 
to have been well qualified. 

Of his more elevated occasional poems there is p^iliaps 
none that does not deserve commendation. In the verses 
to Fletcher, we have an image that has since been efte& 
adopted: 

Bnt whither am 1 litray'd ? I need not raise 

Trophies to thee from other men's dispraise ; 

Nor is thy fame on lesser mins built. 

Nor Bee<t thy Jnster title the fool gmit 

O^ eastern kings, who, fo secure their reign, 

Must have their brothers, sons, and khidred,^ ililtt* 

After Denham^ Orrery, in one of his prologises. 

Poets are sultans, if they had tbdr will ; 
Per every author would his brother kfSL 

And Pope, 

l^bould such a ittan, too fond to rule illotte. 
Bear, like the Titfk, n» brother near the tilrode? 

But this is not the best of his litHe pieces : it is exceHed 
by his poem to Fanshaw, aikL his elegy on Cowley. 

His praise of Famshaw'ft vennon of Guarini contains jk 
very sprightly and judicious character of a good tsamlator : 

That servile path thou nobly dost decline, 
Of tracing word by word, and line by line. 
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those are the laboar'd births ^ slavish brains, 
Not the effect of poetry, but pains ; 
Cheap vulgar arts, whose narrowness affords 
No flight for thoughts, hot poorly stiek at wards. 
A new and nobler way then dost pnrsoa 
To make translations, and translators too : 
Hi^ bat preserve the ashes ; thon Ihe flame, 
TVne to his sense, but tmer to his fame. 

Hie excellence of thete lines is greater, as the tnitk 
which they contain was not at that time generally kaown. 

His poem on the death of Cowley was his last, aad, 
among his shorter works, his best performance : the nan- 
bers are musical, and the thoughts are just. 

« Cooper's Hiir' is the work that confers upon him the 
rank and dignity of an original author. He seems to have 
been, at least among us, the author of a species of compo- 
sition that may be denominated lotal poetry^ of whieh the 
fundamental subject is some particular landscape, to be 
poetically described with the addition of such embellish^ 
ments as may be supplied by histoiieal retrwpeetio» er !•• 
cidental meditation. 

To trace a new scheme of poetry has in itself a very h%h 
elaim to praise, and its praise is yet more when it is ap- 
parently copied by Garth and Pope ; after whose nawftf 
little will be gained by an enumei atioa of imaHer p«sts, 
that have left scarcely a comer of the island not diyifled 
eiflier by rhyme, or blank verse« 

'' Cooj^T's HiU," if it be malieioosly inspected, mil not 
be found without its faults. The digressions are too leof, 
tko morality too frequent, and the sentiments sometimes 
such as will not bear a rigorous inquiry. 

The four verses, which, since Dryden has coauttended 
them, almost every writer for a century past haa iii«l»tedi, 
are generally known : 

O could I flow like thee, and make thy stream 
My great example, as it is my theme f 
Though deep, yet dear; tfaongfa gentle, yet not dnU ; 
Strong, vidtbout rage ; without o'erflowing, full. 

The lines are in themselves not perfiscfr; for most of the 
words, thus artfully opposed are to be understood simply 
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on one side of the comparison, and metaphorically on the 
other ; and if there he any language which does not ex- 
press intellectual operations hy material images, into that 
lai^uage they cannot he translated. But so much meaning 
is comprised in so few words ; the particulars of resem- 
blance are so perspicaciously collected, and every mode o^ 
excellence separated from its adjacent fault by so nice a 
lin« of limitation ; the different parts of the sentence are so 
accurately adjusted; and the flow of the last couplet is so 
smooth and sweet ; that the passage, however celebrated, 
has not been praised above its merit. It has beauty pecu- 
liar to itself, and must be numbered among those felicities 
which cannot be produced at will by wit and labour, but 
must rise unexpectedly in some hour propitious to poetry. 

He appears to have been one of the first that understood 
the necessity of emancipating translation from the drudgery 
of counting lines and interpreting single words. How much 
this servile practice obscured the clearest, and deformed 
the most beautiful parts of the ancient authors, may be dis- 
oovered by a perusal of our earlier versions ; some of them 
are the works of men well qualified, not only by critical 
knowledge, but by poetical genius, who yet, by a mistaken 
ambition of exactness, degraded at once their originals and 
themselves. 

Denham saw the better way, but has not pursued it with 
great success. His versions of Virgil are not pleasing; 
but they taught Bryden to please better. His poetical 
imitation of Tully on ** Old Age'' has neither the dearaess 
of prose, nor the sprightliness of poetry. 

The ** strength of Denham," which Pope so empfaaticidly 
mentions, is to be found in many lines and couplets, which 
convey much meaning in few words, and exhibit the senti- 
ment with more weight Ihan bulk. 

On the Thames. 

Thoagfa with those streams he no resemblance hold. 
Whose foam b amber, and their gravel gold ; 
His genuine and less guilty wealth t* explore, 
Search not the bottom^ bat survey his shore. 
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On Strafford. 



His wisdom snch, at once it did appear 

lliree Ungdoms' wonder^ and three kingdoms* fear. 

While single he stood forth, and seera'd, althoagh 

Each had an army, as an equal foe, 

Sach was his force of eloquence, to make 

Hie hearers more conceni'd than he that spake : 

Each seem'd to act that part he came to see, 

And none was more a looker-on than he ; 

So did he move onr passions, some were known 

To wish, for the deftence, the crime their own. 

Now, private pity strove with public hate, 

Reason with rage, and eloquence with fate. 

On Cowley. 

To him no author was unknown, 

Yet what he wrote was all his own ; 

Horace's wit, and Mrgil's state. 

He did not steal, but emulate ! 

And, when he would like them appear, 

Their garb, but not their cloatlis, did wear. 

As one of D^iham's priiicipal elaims to the regard of 
posterity arises from his improyement of onr numbers, his 
versification ou^t to be considered. It will afford that 
pleasure which arises from the observation of a man of 
judgment, naturally right, forsaking bad copies by degrees, 
and advancing towards a better practice, as he gains more 
confidence in himself. 

In his translation of Virgil, written when he was about 
twenty-one years old, may be still found the old maimer of 
continuing the sense ung^acefally from verse to verse : 

Then, all those 
Who in the dark our fury did escape, 
Returning, know our borrowed arms^ and shape, 
And differing dialect ; then, their numbers swell 
And grow upon us ; first, Choroebus fell 
Before Minerva's altar ; next, did bleed 
Just Ripheus, whom no Trojan did exoeed 
In virtue, yet the gods his fate decreed. 
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llien, Hypanis and Dymas^ wounded by 
llieir friends ; nor thee, Pantheus, thy piety, 
Nor consecrated mitre, from tlie same 
lU fate coold save ; my country's funeral flame 
And Troy's cold ashes I attest, and call 
To witness for myself, that, in their fall. 
No foes, no death, nor danger, I declin'd. 
Did and de^erv'd no less, my fate to find. 

From this kind of concatenated metre he afterwards re- 
frained, and taught his followers the art of concluding 
their sense in couplets; which has perhaps been with 
rather too much constancy pursued. 

This passage exhibits one of those triplets which are not 
nnfrequent in this first essay, but which it is to be sap- 
posed his maturer judgment disapproved, since in his latter 
works he has totaUy forborne them. 

His rhymes are such as seem found without diflSculty,by 
following the sense ; and are, for the most part, as exact at 
least as those of other poets, though now and then the 
reader is shifted off with what he oin get : 

O how trm^ornCd! 
How much mdike tiiat Hector, who rebmid 
CSad in Achilles' spoils ! 

And again : 

From thence a thousand lesser poets tprungy 
like petty princes from the fall of Bme, 

Sometimes the weight of rhyme is laid upon a word too 
feeble to sustain it: 

Troy confounded falls 
From all her glories : if it might have stood 
By any power, by this right hand it sheu'd, 
— ^And tiiongh my outward state misfortune kath 
Deprest thus low, it cannot reach my faith. 
— ^Thus, by his fraud and our own faith o'ercom'e, 
A feigned tear destroys us, against tDhcm 
Iodides nor Achilles could prevail, 
Nor ten years c6nflict, nor a thousand sail. 
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He is not very careful to vary the ends of his verses ; in 
one passage the word die rhymes three couplets in six. 

Most of these petty fitults are in his first productions, 
when he was less skilful, or at least less dextrous in tlie 
use of words ; and, though they had heen more frequent, 
they could only have lessened the grace, not the strei^^, 
of his composition. He is one of the writers that ini|NroTed 
our taste, and advanced our language, and whom we ought 
therefore to read with gratitude, though, having done mnon, 
he left much to do. 
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MILTON. 

The life OF MILTON has been already written in so 
manj fonns, and with such minnte inqniry, that I might 
perhaps more properly haye contented myself with the ad- 
dition of a few notes on mr. Fenton's elegant abridgment, 
but that a new narrative was thought necessary to the uni* 
formity of this edition. 

JOHN MILTON was by birth a gentleman, descended 
from the proprietors of Milton, near Thame, in Oxfordshire, 
one of whom forfeited his estate in the times of York and 
Lancaster. Which side he took I know not ; his descend- 
ant inherited no reneration for the white rose. 

His grandfather, John, was keeper of the forest of Shot- 
OTcr, a zealous papist, who disinherited his son, because 
he had forsaken the religion of his ancestors. 

His father, John, who was the son disinherited, had re- 
course for his support to the profession of a scrivener. He 
was a man eminent for his skill in music, many of his com- 
positions being still to be found ; and his reputation in his 
profession was such, that he g^ew rich, and retired to an 
estate. He had probably more than common literature, 
as his son addresses him in one of his most elaborate Latin 
poems. He married a gentlewoman of the name of Caston, 
a Welsh family, by whom he had two sons, John the poet, 
and Christopher, who studied the law, and adhered, as the 
law taught him, to the king's party, for which he was a 
while persecuted; but having, by his brother's interest, 
obtained permission to live in quiet, he supported himself 
so honourably by chamber-practice, that, soon after the 
accession of king James, he was knighted, and made a 
judge ; but, his constitution being too weak for business, 
he retired before any disreputable compliances became 
necessary. 

He had likewise a daughter, Anne, whom he married, 
with a considerable fortune, to Bdward Philips, who came 
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from Shrewsbury, and rose in the crown-office to be secon- 
dary. By him she had two sons, John and Edward, who 
were educated by the poet, and from whom is derired the 
only authentic account of Ms domestic manners. 

John, the poet, was bom in his father's house, at the 
Spread-Eagle in Bread-street, Dec, 9, 1608, between six 
and seven in the morning. His father appears to have 
been yery solicitous about his education; for he was in- 
structed at first by private tuition under the care of Thomas 
Young, who was afterwards chaplain to the English mer- 
chants at Hamburgh, and of whom we have reason to think 
well, since his scholar considered him as worthy of an 
epistolary elegy. 

He was then sent to St. Paul's school, under the care of 

mr. Gill ; and removed, in the beginning of his sixteenth 

year, to Christ's college in Cambridge, where he entered a 

sizar, Feb. 12, 1024. 

He was at this time eminently skilled in the Latin tongue ; 

. and he himself, by annexing the dates to his first composi- 

tions, a boast of which the learned Politian had given him 
an example, seems to commend the earliness of his own 

' proficiency to the notice of posterity. But the products of 

his vernal fertility have been surpassed by many, and par- 
ticularly by his contemporary Cowley. Of the powers of 
the mind it is difficult to form an estimate : many have 
excelled Milton in their first essays, who never rose to 
works like Paradise Lost, 

At fifteen, a date which he uses till he is sixteen, he 
translated or versified two psalms, 114 and 136, which he 
thought worthy of the public eye ; but they raise no great 
expectations. They would in any numerous school have 
obtained praise, but not excited wonder. 

Many of his elegies appear to have been written in his 
eighteenth year, by which it appears that he had then read 

f the Roman authors with very mce discernment. I once 

heard mr. Hampton, the translator of Polybins, remark, 
what I think is true, that Milton was the first Englishman 
who, after the revival of letters, wrote Latin verses with 
classic elegance. If any exceptions can be made, they are 

I very few : Haddon and Ascham^ the pride of Elizabeth's 
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reiga, however they have succeeded in prose^ no sooner 
attempt verse than they provoke derision. If we produced 
any thing worthy of notice before the elegies of Milton, it 
was perhaps Alabaster^s Roxana, 

Of the exercises which the rules of the university requi- 
red, some were published by him in his maturer years. 
Iliey had been undoubtedly applauded ; for they were such 
as few can perform ; yet there is reason to suspect that he 
was regarded in his college with no great fondness. That 
he obtained no fellowship is certain ; but the unkindness 
with which he was treated was not merely negative. I am 
ashamed to relate, whfeit I fear is true, that Milton was one 
of the last students in either university that suffered the 
public indignity of corporal correction. 

It was, in the violence of controversial hostility, objected 
to him, that he was expelled. This he steadily denies, and 
it was apparently not true ; but it seems plain, from his 
own verses to Diodati, that he had incurred rtutieation, a 
temporary dismission into the country, with perhaps Ibe 
bss of a term. 

Me tenet urbs refln& quam Thamesis alluit nndiL, 

Meqne, nee mvitam, patria dulcis habet. 
Jam nee arundifenmi nuhi cura revisere Camnm, 

Nee dadnm vetiti me laris angit amor.— 
Nee duri libet usque minas perferre magistri, 

C»teraqae ingenio non subeimda meo. 
Si sit hoc exiliumf patrios adisse penates, 

Et, vacinmn cmis, otia grata seqni, 
Non ego vel profugi nomen sortemve recuse, 

Laetos et exiUi conditione fnxor. 

I cannot find any meaning but this, which even kindness 
and reverence can give the term vetUi larisy ** a habitation 
from which he is excluded;" or how exUe can be otherwise 
interpreted. He declares^ yet more, that he is weary of 
enduring the threats of a rigorous master^ and something else, 
which a temper like Ids cannot undergo. What was more 
than threat was probably punishknent. This poem, which 
mentions his exilcf proves likewise that it was not perpe- 
tual : for it concludes with a resolution of returning some 
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time to Cambridge. And it may be conjectiired, from the 
willingness with which he has perpetuated the memory of 
his exile, that its cause was such as gave him no shame. 

He took both the usual degrees ; that of bachelor in 
1628, and that of master in 1632 ; but he left the university 
with no kindness for its institution, alienated either by the 
injudicious seyerity of his governors, or his own captious 
perverseness. The cause caimot now be known, but the 
effect appears in his writings. His scheme of education, ' 
inscribed to Hartiib, supersedes all academical instruction, 
being intended to comprise the whole time which men 
usually spend in literature, from their entrance upon gram* 
mar, tUl they proceed, as it is called, masters of arts. And in 
his discourse on the likeliest way to remove hirelings out of 
the church, he ingeniously proposes, that the profits of the 
lands, forfeited hy the act for superstitious uses^ should be ap-- 
plied to such academics, all over the land, where languages and 
arts may he taught together ; so that youth may he at once 
brought up to a competency of learning and an honest trade ; 
hy which means, such of them as had the gift, being enabled to 
support themselves (without tithes) by the latter, may, by the 
help of the former, become worthy preachers. 

One of his objections to academical education, as it was 
then conducted, is, that men designed for orders in the 
church were permitted to act plays, writhing and unboning 
their clergy limbs to all the antic and dishonest gestures of 
Trincalos, buffoons, and bawds, prostituting the shame of that 
ministry which they had, or were near having, to the eyes of 
courtiers and court ladies, their grooms, and mademoiselles. 

This is sufficiently peevish in a man, who, when he men* 
tions his exile from the college, relates, with great luxu* 
nance, the compensation which the pleasures of the theatre 
afford him. Plays were therefore only criminal when they 
were acted by academics. 

He went to the university with a design of entering into 
the church, but in time altered his mind ; for he declared, 
that whoever became a clergyman must '' subscribe slave, 
and take an oath withal, which, tmless he took with a con- 
science that could not retch, he must straight perjure him* 
•elC He thought it better to prefer a blameless silence 
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before the office of speaking, bought and begun with servi- 
tude and forswearing/^ 

These expressions are, I find, applied to the subscription 
of the articles ; but it seems more probable that they relate 
to canonical obedience. I know not any of the articles 
which seem to thwart his opinions: but the thoughts of 
obedience, whether canonical or ciyil, raised his indigna- 
tion. 

His unwillingness to engage in the ministry, perhaps not- 
yet advanced to a settled resolution of declining it, appears 
in a letter to one of his friends, who had reproved his sus- 
pended and dilatory life, which he seems to have imputed 
to an insatiable curiosity, and fantastic luxury of various 
knowledge. To this he writes a cool and plausible answer, 
in which he endeavours to persuade him, that the delay 
proceeds not from the delights of desultory study, but from 
the desire of obtaining more fitness for his task ; and that 
he goes on, not taking thought of being latCy so it gives advan- 
tage to he more fit. 

When he leit the university, he returned to his father^ 
then residing at Horton in Buckinghamshire, with whom 
he lived five years, in which time he is said to have read 
all the Greek and Latin writers. With what limitations 
this universality is to be understood, who shall inform us ? 

It might be supposed, that he who read so much should 
have done nothing else ; but Milton found time to write 
the masque of Comus, which was presented at Ludlow, then 
the residence of the lord president of Wales, in 1634 ; and 
had the honour of being acted by the earl of Bridgewater's 
sons and daughter. The fiction is derived from Homer's 
Circe; but we never can refuse to any modem the liberty 
of borrovring from Homer, 

— — — a quo, een fonte pereoDi, 
Vatom Pieriis ora rigantur aquis. 

His next production was Lycidas, an elegy, written in 
1637, on the death of mr. King, the son of sir John King, 
secretary for Ireland in the time of Elizabeth, James, and 
Charles. King was much a favourite at Cambridge, and 
many of the wits joined to do honour to his memory. Mil* 
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ton's acquaintance with the Italian writers may be disco- 
vered by a mixture of longer and shorter yerses, according 
to the rules of Tuscan poetry, and his malignity to the 
dinrch by some lines which are interpreted as threatening 
its extermination. 

He is supposed about this time to have written his 
Arcades ; for, while he lived at Horton, he used sometimes 
to steal from his studies a few days, which he spent at 
Harefield, the house of the countess dowager of Derby, 
where the Arcades made part of a dramatic entertainment. 

He began now to grow weary of the country, and had 
some purpose of taking chambers in the inns of court, 
when the death of his mother set him at liberty to travel, 
for which he obtained his father's consent, and sir Henry 
Wotton's directions ; with the celebrated precept of pru-* 
dence, t pensieri stretti, ed il viso sdoUo ; '' thoughts close, 
and looks loose." 

In 1638, he left England, and went first to Paris ; where, 
by the favour of lord Scudamore, he had the opportunity of 
visiting Grotius, then residing at the French court as am- 
bassador from Christina of Sweden. From Paris he hasted 
into Italy, of which he had with particular diligence studied 
the language and literature ; and, though he seems to have 
intended a very quick perambulation of the country, staid 
two months at Florence ; where he found his way into the 
academies, and produced his compositions with such ap- 
plause as appears to have exalted him in his own opinion, 
and confirmed him in the hope, that, '^ by labour and in- 
tense study, which," says he, *' I take to be my portion in 
this life, joined with a strong propensity of nature," he 
might ^ leave something so written to after-times, as they 
should not willingly let it die." 

It appears, in all his writings, that he had the usual con* 
comitant of great abilities, a lofty and steady confidence in 
himself, perhaps not without some contempt of others ; for 
scarcely any man ever wrote so much, and praised so few. 
Of his praise he was very frugal ; as he set its value high, 
and considered his mention of a name as a security against 
the waste of time, and a certain preservative from oblivion. 

At Florence, he could not indeed complain that his merit 
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wanted distinction. Carlo Dati presented him with an en- 
comiastic inscription, in the tumid lapidary style; and 
Francini wrote him an ode, of which the first stanza is only 
empty noise ; the rest are perhaps too diffuse on common 
topics : but the last is natural and beautiful. 

From Florence he went to Sienna, and from Sienna to 
Rome, where he was again receiyed with kindness by the 
learned and the great. Holstenius, the keeper of the Vati- 
can library, who had resided three years at Oxford, intro- 
duced him to cardinal Barberini ; and he, at a musical en- 
tertainment, waited for him at the door, and led him by the 
hand into the assembly. Here Selyaggi praised him in a 
distich, and Salsilli in a tetrastic ; neither of them of much 
value. The Italians were gainers by this literary com- 
merce ; for the encomiums with which Milton repaid Sal- 
silli, though not secure against a stem granmiarian, turn 
the balance indisputably in Milton's favour. 

Of these Italian testimonies, poor as they are, he was 
proud enough to publish them before his poems ; though he 
says, he cannot be suspected but to have known that they 
were said non tarn de te, quam tupra se. 

At Rome, as at Florence, he staid only two months ; a 
time indeed sufficient, if he desired only to ramble with an 
explainer of its antiquities, or to view palaces and count 
pictures ; but certainly too short for the contemplation of 
learning, policy, or manners. 

From Rome he passed on to Naples in company of a 
hermit, a companion from whom little could be expected ; 
yet to him Milton owed his introduction to Manso marquis 
of Villa, who had been before the patron of Tasso. Manso 
was enough delighted with his accomplishments to honour 
him with a sorry distich, in which he commends him for 
every thing but his religion: and Milton, in return, ad- 
dressed him in a Latin poem, which must have raised an 
high opinion of English elegance and Kteratoie. 

His purpose was now to have visited Sicily and Greece ; 
but, hearing of the differences^between the king and parlia- 
ment, he thought it proper to hasten home, rather than pass 
his life in foreign amusements, while his countrymen were 
contending for their rights. He therefore came back to 
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Rome, though the merchants informed him of plots laid 
against him by the Jesuits, for the liberty of his conyersa- 
tions on religion. He had sense enough to judge that there 
was no danger, and therefore kept on his way, and acted 
aa before, neither obtruding nor shunning controyersy. 
He had perhaps giyen some offence by yisiting Galileo, 
then a prisoner in the Inquisition for philosophical heresy ; 
and at Naples he was told by Manso, that, by his declara- 
tions on religious questions, he had excluded himself from 
some distinctions which he should otherwise haye paid 
him. But such conduct, though it did not please, was yet 
sufficiently safe; and Milton staid two months more at 
Rome, and went on to Florence without molestation. 

From Florence he yisited Lucca. He afterwards went 
to Venice ; and, having sent away a collection of music 
and other books, travelled to Geneva, which he probably 
considered as the metropolis of orthodoxy. 

Here he reposed as in a congenial element, and became 
aequainted with John Diodati and Frederick Spanheim, 
two learned professors of divinity. From Geneva he pass- 
ed through France ; and came home, after an absence of 
a year and three months. 

At his return, he heard of the death of his friend Charles 
Diodati ; a man whom it is reasonable to suppose of great 
merit, since he was thought by Milton worthy of a poem« 
entitled EpitapMum Damonis, written with the common, 
but childish, imitation of pastoral life. 

He now hired a lodging at the house of one Russel, a 
tailor in St. Bride^s church-yard, and undertook the edu- 
cation of John and Edward Philips, his sister's sons. 
Finding his rooms too little, he took a house and garden 
in Aldersgate-street, whidi was not then so much out of 
the world as it is now ; and chose his dwelling at the upper 
end of a passage, that he might avoid the noise of the 
street. Here he received more boys, to be boarded and 
instructed. 

Let not our veneration for Milton forbid us to look with 
some degree of merriment on great promises and small 
perfbrmanqe ; on the man who hastens home, because his 
countrymen are contending for their liberty^ and, when he 
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reaches the scene of action, vapours away his patriotism 
in a private boarding-school. This is the period of his life 
from which all his biographers seem inclined to shrink. 
They are unwilling that Milton should be degraded to a 
schoolmaster; but, since it cannot be denied that he taught 
boys, one finds out that he taught for nothing, and another 
that his motive was only zeal for the propagation of learn- 
ing and virtue ; and all tell what they do not know to be 
true, only to excuse an act which no wise man will consi- 
der as in itself disgraceful. His father was alive ; his al- 
lowance was not ample ; and he supplied its deficiencies by 
an honest and useful employment. 

It is told, that in the art of education he performed won- 
ders ; and a formidable list is given of the authors, Greek 
and Latin, that were read in Aldersgate-street by youth 
between ten and fifteen or sixteen years of age. Those 
who tell or receive these stories should consider, that no- 
body can be taught faster than he can learn. Hie speed 
of the horseman must be limited by the power of the horse. 
Every man, that has ever undertaken to instruct others, 
can tell what slow advances he has been able to make, and 
how much patience it requires to recall vagrant inattention, 
to stimulate sluggish indifference, and to rectify absurd 
misapprehension. 

The purpose of Milton, as it seems, was to teach some- 
thing more solid than the common literature of schools, by 
reading those authors that treat of physical subjects ; such 
as the georgic and astronomical treatises of the ancients. 
This was a scheme of improvement which seems to have 
busied many literary projectors of that age. Cowley, who 
bad more means than Milton of knowing what was want- 
ing to the embellishments of life, formed the same plan of 
education in his imaginary college. 

But the truth is, that the knowledge of external nature, 
and the sciences which that knowledge requires or includes, 
are not the great or the frequent business of the human 
mind. Whether we provide for action or conversation, 
whether we wish to be useful or pleasing, the first requisite 
is the religious and moral knowledge of right and wrong ; 
the next is an acquaintance with the history of mankind. 
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and with those examples which may be said to embody 
tnith, and prove by events the reasonableness of opinions. 
Prudence and justice are virtues and excellencies of all 
times and of all places; we are perpetually moralists, but 
vre are geometricians only by chance. Our intercourse 
with intellectual nature is necessary; our speculations 
upon matter are voluntary, and at leisure. Physiological 
learning is of such rare emergence, that one may know 
another half his life, without being able to estimate his 
skill in hydrostatics or astronomy ; but his moral and pru- 
dential character immediately appears. 

Those authors, therefore, are to be read at schools that 
supply most axioms of prudence, most principles of moral 
truth, and most materials for coversation ; and these pur- 
poses are best served by poets, orators, and historians. 

Let me not be censured for this digression as pedantic 
or paradoxical ; for, if I have Milton against me, I have 
Socrates on my side. It was his labour to turn philosophy 
from the study of nature to speculations upon life ; but the 
innovators, whom I oppose, are turning off attention from 
life to nature. They seem to think, that we are placed 
here to watch the growth of plants, or the motions of the 
stars. Socrates was rather of opinion, that what we had 
to learn was, how to do good, and avoid evil. 

"Otti rot iv pnyapoiai kokiM^ dyaBdpn rkrwereu. 

Of institutions we may judge by their effects. From this 
wonder-working academy, I do not know that there ever 
proceeded any man very eminent for knowledge : its only 
genuine product, I believe, is a smaU history of poetry, 
written in Latin by his nephew Philips, of which perhaps 
none of my readers has ever heard. 

That in his school, as in every thing else which he un- 
dertook, he laboured with great diligence, there is no rea- 
son for doubting. One part of his method deserves gene- 
ral imitation. He was careful to instruct his scholars in 
religion. Every Sunday was spent upon theology ; of which 
he dictated a short system, gathered from the writers that 
were then fashionable in the Dutch universities. 
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He set his pii|^s an eit«mple of hard stady and spare 
diet ; only now and ihea he allowed himself to pass a day 
of festivity and indulgence witii some gay gentlemen of 
Ora/s inn. 

He now began to engage in the eontroyersies of the 
times, and lent his breath to blow the flames <^ contentien. 
In 1641, he pablished a treatise of Reformation^ tn two 
hooks, against the established charch; being Willing to 
help the puritans, who were, he Says, inferior to theprdmt€s 
m lemming. 

Hall, bishop of Norwich, had published an HufMe R^ 
moMtrmn^ey in defence oi episcopacy; to which, in 1(141, 
five ministers, of whose names the first letters made the 
celebrated word Smeetymnwus, gave their answer. Of this 
answer a confutati<mwas attempted by the learned Usher; 
and to the confutation Milton l^blished a reply, entitled, 
Cfprelatical epiwopacyy and wktither it may he deduced frinn 
the ap^etolical times, by virtue of those testimonies which ate 
oUeged to that purpose in some late treatises y one whereof goes 
umder the name of James lord bishop of Armagh. 

I haye transcribed this title, to shew, by his contemp- 
tnous mention of Usher, thM he had now adopted the 
puritanical sayageness of tnanners. His next work was. 
The reason of ehurek govemflunt wtged against prelacy y by 
mr, John Milton, 1642. In this book he discoyers, not witii 
ostentatious exultation, but with calm confidence, his high 
opinion of his own powers ; and promises to undertake 
something, he yet knows not what, that may be of use and 
honour to his country. *' This," says he, '* is not to be ob- 
tained but by devout prayer to that Eternal Spirit that 
can enrich with all utterance and knowledge, and sends 
out his seraphim, with the hallowed fire of his altar, to 
touch and purify the lips of whom he pleases. To this miut 
be added, industrious and select reading, steady observa- 
tion, and insight into all seemly and generous arts and 
affairs ; till which in some measure be compast, I refuse 
not to sustain this expectation.'' From a promise like 
this, at once fervid, pious, and rational, might be expected 
the Paradise Lost. 

He published, the same year, two more pamphlets, upon 
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the same question. To one of his antagonists, who affirms 
that he was vomited out of the universitif, he answers, in 
general terms : " The fellows of the college wherein I spent 
some years, at my parting, after I had taken two degrees, 
as the manner is, signified many times how much better it 
would content them that I should stay. — As for the com- 
mon approbation or dislike of that place, as now it is, that 
I should esteem or disesteem myself the more for that, too 
simple is the answerer, if he think to obtain with me. Of 
small practice were the physician who could not judge, by 
what she and her sister haye of long time yomited, that the 
worser stu£f she strongly keeps in her stomach, but the 
better she is eyer kecking at, and is queasy ; she yomits 
now out of sickness ; but, before it will be well with her, 
she must yomit by strong physic. The uniyersity, in the 
time of her better health, and my younger judgment, I neyer 
g^eatiy admired, but now much less." 

This is surely the language of a man who thinks that he 
has been iigured. He proceeds to describe the course of 
his conduct, and the train of his thoughts ; and, because 
he has been suspected of incontinence, giyes an account of 
his own purity: "That, if I be justiy charged," says he, 
** with this crime, it may come upon me with tenfohl 
shame." 

The style of his piece is rough; and such, perhaps, was 
that of his antagonist. This roughness he justifies, by great 
examples, in a long digression. Sometimes he tries to be 
humorous: " Lest I should take him for some chaplain in 
hand, some squire of the body to his prelate, one who 
seryes not at the altar only, but at the court-cupboard, he 
will bestow oh us a pretty model of himself; and sets me 
out half a dozen phthisical mottoes, whereyer he had them, 
hopping short in the measure of conyulsion fits ; in which 
labour, the agony of his wit haying escaped narrowly, in- 
stead of well-sized periods, he greets us with a quantity of 
thumb-ring poesies. — ^And thus ends this section, or rather 
dissection, of himself." Such is the controyersial merri- 
ment of Milton: his gloomy seriousness is yet more offen- 
siye: such is his malignity, that hell grows darker at hie 
frown. 
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His father, after Reading was taken by Essex, came to 
reside in his house ; and his school increased. At Whitsun- 
tide, in his thirty-fifth year, he married Mary the daughter 
of mr. Powel, a justice of the peace in Oxfordshire. He 
brought her to town with him, and expected all the ad- 
vantages of a conjugal life. The lady, howeyer, seems not 
much to haye delighted in the pleasures of spare diet and 
hard study; for, as Philips relates, " having for a month 
led a philosophic life, after having been used at home to a 
great house, and much company and joviality, her friends, 
possibly by her own desire, made earnest suit to have her 
company the remaining part of the summer; which was 
granted, upon a promise of her return at Michaelmas.'' 

Milton was too busy much to miss his wife : he pursued 
his studies ; and now and then visited the lady Margaret 
Leigh, whom he has mentioned in one of his sonnets. At 
last Michaelmas arrived ; but the lady had no inclination 
to return to the sullen gloom of her husband's habitation, 
and therefore very willingly forgot her promise. He sent 
her a letter, but had no answer: he sent more with the 
same success. It could be alleged that letters miscarry ; 
he therefore dispatched a messenger, being by this time 
too angry to go himself. His messenger was sent back 
with some contempt. The family of the lady were cava- 
liers. 

In a man whose opinion of his own merit was like MD- 
ton's, less provocation than this might have raised violent 
resentment. Milton soon determined to repudiate her for 
disobedience; and, being one of those who could easily 
find arguments to justify inclination, published (in 1644) 
Tlie Doctrine and Discipline of Divorce; which was followed 
by Tlie Judgment of Martin Biuier, concerning Divorce; and 
the next year, his Tetrachordon, Expositions upon the four 
chief places of Scripture which treat of Marriage, 

This innovation was opposed, as might be expected, by 
the clergy, who, then holding their famous assembly at 
"Westminster, procured that the author should be called 
before the lords ; but " that house," says Wood, " whether 
approving the doctrine, or not favouring his accusers, did 
•oon dismiss him." 
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There leems w>t to ksve been niiioli written against him, 
Bor any thiqg by any writer of eminence. The antagonist 
that afipeared is styled by liim, a $ervim^ man turned $eli» 
ctiM*. Howely in his letters, mentions the new doctrine 
with contempt : and it was, I suppose, thought more worthy 
^ of derision than of confutation. He complains of this ne- 

* gleet in two sonnets, of which the first is contemptible, and 

the second not excellent. 

From this time, it is obseired, that he beeame an eneny 
to the presbyterians, whom he had fayoured before. He 
that changes his party by his humour, is net more Tirtuous 
than he that changes it by his interest : he loTes himself 
rather than truth. 

His wife, and her relations, now found that MOton was 
not an unresisting sufferer of injuries ; and, perceiving that 
he had begun to put his doctrine in practice, by courting a 
young woman of great aocomplishmentSy the daughter of 
one dr. Daris, who was howeyer not ready to comply, they 
resolTcd to endeayour a re-union. He went sometimes to 
the house of one Blackborough^ his reiatiott, in the lane of 
St. MartinVle-Grand, and, at one of his usual risits, was 
surprised to see his wife come 'from another room, and im- 
plore forgiyeness on her knees. He resisted her entreaties 
for a while : '* but partly," says ndUps, *' his own generous 
nature, more inclinable to reconciliation than to perseyer* 
anoe in. anger or reyenge, and partly the strong interces- 
sion of friends on both sides, soon brought him to an act of 
obliyion and a firm league of peace." It were injurious to 
omit, that Milton afterwitrds receiyed her father and her 
brothers in his own house, when they were distressed, with 
other royalists: 

He published about the same time his AreapoffUietiy « 
9peeek€ffi^r.j0knMik&nfairtk€Kb€fi^4fMnUe(Mi0dp^ 
The daktger of such unbounded liberty, and the danger of 
bounding.it, haye produced a problem in the science of 
goyenimeitt, which human understanding seems hitherto 
unable to solye. If nothing may be publsdied but what 
ciyil authority shall haye preriously approyed, power must 
always be the standavd of truth : if eyery dreamer of inno- 
yations may propagate his projects^ there can bo no settlor 
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m»nt ; if evevy muiiii«fer at g6vwmMBiiit maif dsiase 41s- 
oontent, Uiere can be no peace; and .if 9terj seeptk ift 
tkoelogy may teaob hk follies,. there ean ht na religion. 
The remedy against these eyMs is to pamt h Uie authors ; 
for it ia yet aUowed that every. society may piiniafa, tboagh 
not preresit^ the pablication of opUBSoiis whidii^ that aoolety 
shall thinic pemioious ; bat this lAinishmievt, thongh it may 
crash the author, promotes the bdok; and it Seenui not 
mMre reaionaUe, to leave the rigiri/ \a£ prlntimg nnrestrained, 
beeause writers may be afbenrards eensored, than it woald 
be to sleep mtb dnJors imbolied, beeause by mnr lairs w« 
ettn bang a thief* : 

But, whatever were hLs engagements, oivii or dOtnesUo^ 
poetry was iMvlsr long o«t of hia thovghtSt 

About tMs tinie (1646) a jcdllectioii of his iivtin and Engu 
lisb poems a|)peared, jn viiiicfa ihe Albgro kaA I^mmirosOf 
Iritfa soma others. Were first publish^. 

He had taken a large bouse in Barbican fertbe reception 
of aeholars ; bat the numehias relations of bis wife, to 
Imfaom he generously granted refege for a wbilo, ooeupied 
bis. rooms. In time, howvrery they went away; ** and the 
lioase again,^' saysPfailiiKi^ ^^nowtobkedlikio^bbnsebf the 
mt»es only, thongh'tbe aecessinn of sehdaavwas not great. 
Possibly his having proceeded so far in Ibe' education of 
yionth may have been the occasion of his advarsaries oaiifng 
bim pedagogue and schoolmaster ; whereas it is anellkwywa 
be never set up for a public school, to tbach all the young 
fi^ of a parish ; but only was witting to impart iiis learning 
and knowledge to bill relationji, and the sons of gentlemen 
who were his intonate Mends, and that neither Ms writings 
nor his way of teaching ever savoured in the least of pe^ 
4antry.'' 

Thus laboriously does his nephew extenuate what oaxHMft 
be denied, aoid what might be oonlcssed without disgraoe, 
-Milton was not ct man who could beeome mean' by a mean 
(Onploytnent TMis, however, bis warmest fitiends seem not 
to have found ; they therefore sMIt and paUiate. Mt <M 
iMrt. sell ttleraiture to aH >eomers at an open shop t be was m 
4ibMliber^milliner, and meaBimd bis oomakKMlitieo only to 
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FhOii^ 0^MmUy iHViMitet •# >tiB«M% ^im in tMf Btaie 
«f 4Qi;i«4atitii> ^i na fthti it wa ««I iMg emlianad ; 
and, to raJM iu^Ksbftmcter agaia, faM it aunA to ii¥6il Uib 
witb mitiUrjr sptandeiir : **UtiB ttsflh tnUtakm," he says, 
'* if there was m»ty «ka«t tkit timeva .deii|;a of BMkteg him 
an adj«U«atp|^«neral is arWfttiam Waller's Bi«f. Bat lie 
new-modeiliag of tk» amy proted an obstraatioa to the 
design." Au event oaaiiot he «^ at a madh gvealw dis- 
tance tbanhjr haTing been^nly dtn^m&dy mbrnttoim^im, if 
9.m9iik henoinmfihmiiUAeni^ Miltoa ahali he d pedagtaif;«e 
noki^per; for» if PUiips be MtttnchaaMafcto^soiaehady, 
at some time, designed him tea seUier t 

About the tiiiio>ttet the mtmy iras aen^modeMed (IMft^, 
he Tenipvie.d to » smaller hoase in Holbaiii, n^ioh Ofwaad 
backward uafto Xdneoln'siiniiofieUs. He is not faHMm to 
have puhtished mny ^Aag afteiwarda til Ahe kiag's death, 
when^ fiadisc bis maad^eni oandaninBd hy the pvQ(d>|aeri- 
an^, he aiv>te « matise to jnst^ it, md to eomfmm 4ke 

He n^lde #ovie Reamr^ &n tktt ariadft efpttm b gi m &m 
Omumd midike Jri9h f^i0ti^ WMleheeoaAeatodhiiasdf to 
write, ho perhaps did osiy what his coaocijeiiea dictatad ; 
and if he did not very TigptiaiNdy WAtbh the iMMeate of Ma 
own paflsioas, and the rgradnal piavaknee wi ofdniatts, first 
wiUui^y adndj^ed, and then iMMaaaly inMgied; if ah- 
jeotionsy hy Ui»g overlooked, wei4 iorgotten, and desito 
jinpeBriadwoed «onviptif n ; vhe yiet ^laood oaigr the eoamaai 
areakaess «^ wankAad, and mghl be no leas amosve than 
IwMWopienMu Bttt^as fi^i^on seldom karvesaaian hoaodl, 
howevei; ;«t a^ghiJted ban, Miltmi is attspeoted of hafiag 
inteipoiated th(B hook oaUcvd Icm Btuihke^ whioh the uiw is i l 
joi ji«bate,4(^:whom he was now mado IiMia secretary, eria- 
idayed bim to ceaauve, hy intserting a prayar taken from 
Si<tae^^a Ar^adiay and imfintiag it to the kiag; whom he 
ehari^es, dn his IcmMdmst^f with the ttse of ^s pratyer, as 
with a iieavj orime> in the tadeeent language with whioh 
prosperity had emholdened the advcieates te rehellioa to 
inaolt all that is v«nerahle or gceat^ ''Who vanM have 
imagined so little l<^r in him of the tone aU«aaeing Dai^ 
,as, immedjiitel^ before his death, to pop ^to dhe ha^dy^rf 
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tiie gmve biahop tkat att«nded hkm, as a special relique of 
hiB saiiKtly exercUmi, a prayer stolen word for word from 
the jaoath of a heatlieD woman praying to a heathen godf' 

The papers which the king gave to dr. Jnxon on the scaf- 
fold the regicides took away, so that they were at least the 
publishers of this prayer ; and 4r< Bireh, who had examined 
the qaestion with great care, was inclined to think them 
the foigers. The use of it by adaptation was innocent ; and 
they who could so noisily censure it, with a little extension 
of their malice, could contriye what they wanted to accuse. 

King Charles the second, being now sheltered in Holland, 
mnployed Salmasius, professor of polite learning at Leyden, 
to write a defence of his father and of monarchy ; and, to 
exeite his industry, gave Mm, as was reported, a hundrM 
jacobuses. Salmasius. was a man of skill in languag«t%^ 
knowledge of antiquity, and sagacity of emendatory cn- 
cism, almost exceeding all hope of human attainment ; »r*d 
having, by excessive praises, been confirmed in great co*»- 
fidence of himself, though he probably had not much con- 
sidered the principles of Society or the rights of govemmew . 
undertook the employment, without distrust of his own 
qualifications ; and, as his cbEpedition in writing was won- 
derful, in 16i9 published Defemio Regis. 

To this Milton was required to write a sufficient answer; 
which he performed (16&1) in such a manner, that Hobbe's 
declared himself unable to decide whose lai^^age was best, 
or whose arguments were worst. In my opinion, Milton'ii 
periods are smoother, neater, and more pointed : but he 
delights himself vrith teasing his adversary as much as with 
ooafoting him. He makes a foolish allusion of Salmasius, 
whose, doctrine he considers as servile and unmanly, to the 
atream of Stdmacisy which, whoever entered, left half his 
virility behind him. Salmasius was a Frenchman, and was 
unhappily: married to a scold. Tu es GaUus, says Milton, et, 
ut munt, nindum gaUinaeeus. But his supreme pleasure is 
to tax his adversary, so renowned for criticism, with vicious 
Latin. He opens his bo<^ with telling that he has used 
pmrsona, widch, according to Milton, signifies only a mask^ 
m a sense not known to the Romans, by applying it as we 
a|^y per99n. But, as Nemesis is always on the watch, it 
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Is memorable that he has enforced the ohai^ of a soleeism, 
by an expression in its^ grossly soleeistical, vhen, for 
one of those supposed blunders, he says, as Ker, and I 
think some one before him, has remarked, prppwo U gram- 
mmtistu tms yapnlandnm. From vapvJo, which has a pas- 
sire sense, vapuiandui can never be derived. No man for- 
l^ts his original trade : the rights of nations, and of kings, 
sink into qnestions of grammar, if grammarians discnss 
them. 

Ifilton, when he undertook this answer, was weak of 
body and dim of sight ; but his will was forward, and what 
was wanting of health was supplied by seal. He was re- 
warded with a thousand pounds, and his book was much 
read ; for paradox, recommended by spirit and elegance, 
easily gains attention ; and he, who told every man that 
he was equal to his king, could hardly want an audience. 

That the performance of Salmasius was not dispersed 
with equal rapidity, or read with equal eagerness, is very 
credible. He taught only the stale doctrine of authority, 
and the impleasing duty of submission; and he had been 
so long not only the monarch but the tyrant of literature, 
that almost all mankind were delighted to find him defied 
and insulted by a new name, not yet considered as any 
one's rival. If Christina, as is said, commended the Ht- 
fence of the People, her purpose must be to torment Sal- 
masius, who was then at court ; for neither her dvil statioB, 
nor her natural character, could dispose her to favour the 
doctrine, who was by birth a queen, and by temper de- 
spotic. 

That Salmasius was, from the appearance of Milton's 
book, treated with neglect, there is not much proof; but 
to a man, so long accustomed to admiration, a little praise 
of his antagonist would be sufficiently ofiensive, and ml|^t 
incline him to leave Sweden, from which, however, he was 
dismissed, not with any mark of contempt, but with a train 
of attendance scarcely less than regal. 

He prepared a reply, which, left as it was imperfect, was 
published by his son in the year of the restoration. In the 
beginning, being probably most in pidn for his Latinity, he 
endeavours to defend his use of the word pereonm; but, if 
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I reoMttbef rigbt, lie lamies « l>eUer antbority than ai|f 
ilMit he hsLS ftttndi that of Juvenal is ]u3 fonrtii s^tjre; 

— Ooid agaSy cum 4ira et foedior omni 
Crindne }»«rsofia est ? 

Ab Salmasii^ ri^roaclied Miltoa with losings hi$ eyei m 
IIm iqnarrely Milton deUghted himself with the belief tiiat 
he bad shoFtdoed Salmasios's life ; and both, perhaps, wiJji 
more malignity than reason. Salmasius died at the Spa, 
Sept. 3, 1663;. aad, as contrqverti&ts are commonly said to 
be kitted 1^ thfiir la»t dispute^ Milton was flattered with 
tiie credit of de^rotying him. 

Cromwell liad now disnussed the parliament, by the an* 
ihority ^f whiob he had deitroyed monarchy, and oommen- 
eed ineaarch himfieif, cmder the title of protector, but with 
kmgff and more tbaa Uagly x>ower. That his authority was 
kwrfij acTer was pretended: he hixnself founded his right 
««)y in neoessity ; bat Milton, haviiyi^ now tasted the honqy 
•f p«biAcemployiiM»l^ would not return to hanger and philo- 
eopliy, bat,contiinuaj0^ to ^ocercise his office under a maiiifest 
vaorpatki^ betrayed to his power that liberty which he had 
d«l€»ded» Nothiag ean .be more just than that rebellion 
4lM>U!kl end Jm^aU^efy^ ^at he who had justified the muirder 
.«€ hi^ long, for 4VNVie ^s which seemed to him unlawful, 
.tfieuM now seU his services, and his flatteries, to a tyrant, 
•f ^i4niia it waa ^jdesyt lihat he could do nothing lawful. 

He had sow |>«eB blind for some years ; but his vigour 

<«( intellecft was si|ch, that he was not disabled to discharge 

his office of Latin secretary, or continue his controTersies. 

His mjnd was too eager to be diyerted, and too strong to 

be subdued.. 

About thJiS time his first wife died in child-bed, having 
li^ him three daughters. As he probably did not mu(^ 
lovelier^ he did net longoontinue the appearance of lamenjt^ 
kag her; but, after a short time, married Catharine, tl^e 
daughter of one captain Woodeock of Hackney,; a wonMi^i 
dunbtless educated ia opinions like his own. She died, 
wi^n a year, of ^Idbirth, or sqme distemper that fotkrwed 
it; and her husband honoured her memory with « pof r 
soanet. 
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19tf fitst ff«^y to MHtin'f l>f^kMiN» Pifwlj 
in Mfti^cfllM Apphpm pro lU^e tt Papmh AnpUtmrna^ cm». 
trmJ€luMmU PolyprmfmtUci (dm Mikam) dBfimmmem tie* 
gtrmetimim Bmgi$ 4t PojntU. Of tbif tlM aut^r was nal 
kmfwn ; but liflton and fait aaplKW Fhilii^, amler wfaoas 
name lie pabinhed an anawar ao aiaah oomotad by Mm 
tint it Hig^ht be oalled bia own, isolated it to ffraaibai, 
and, knowing him no friend to regiddes^ thoaj^ llMia* 
aeNaa at libertf to treat faim as If they faad known wtet 
they only suapeoted. 

Nesft year apfpeared Bej^i ShmffwmU Cl&mor md CM&tm, 
Of tidi the antbor was Peter da Moolia, who was after* 
wards prebeBd»7 of Canterbory ; but Moms, or Maee, a 
FV«aeh ndnister, having the care of Hs pablieation, wtm 
treated as the writer by Milton in bis D$fnmo 8tem^ 
and ^i/^erwbelmed by sadi Tiolenoe of inTeetiTe» that ha 
began to Shrink wndar the teaspeat, and gate his peiaaonhin 
tlie musmLS of knowing the tme anthor. Dn Moulin was 
now in great danger ; bnt MMtoa'a pride operated tgninnt 
bis malignity ; and both ha and his fiieads were move will- 
ing that Ba Moulin ahouM escape thatt that he sboaM be 
eaotiefted of mistake. 

In tMs second defence he shews that his elo<|Qeiiee is not 
merely satirical ; -ttie mdenass of bis invaotive is o^aled 
by the grossaess of his tattery. ^^ Descrimur, Cnnnaella ; 
tu selaa snperes ; ad te auama aostrarum larum redit ; in 
te eolo oonsistit ; insuperabili turn Yirtatl cedimus cancti, 
nemine vel obloquente, nisi qui aequales ineequalis ipse 
honores sibi qinsrit, atft dignlDri conoessos invidet, ant 
non intelligit nihil esse in saoistate hoaunnm magis yel 
Deo gratum, vel ration! consentaneum, esse in ciyitato 
nihil a^nins, tdhil ntllius, quaai potiri renim digaiasimnm. 
Ihim te agnoscantomnes, Ofoinuelle. £a ts civianMud- 
mus et gloriosissimus*, dux publici coAsiIJi, exeMitanm 
fdrfisslmonua imper ator, patei' patrin gettisti. 6ie tu apon- 
tanea bonormn omnitimy el aadiiatai'nrisaa mmt aafaitaris/' 



■i 



* It may be doubted wheft^r' di&iixt^l&simt hi lic^e aeed with 
Mitton^s boasted purity. JR««gtoftom fe an kSMMmiit Wbng t bat 
tk gtotitftia h commoaly ^iraggniri, n ki aiite gf ariiiafc 
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Cassar, when he asiomed the perpetual dictatorship^ had 
not more servile or more elegant flattery. A translation 
may shew its servility ; but its elegance is less attainable. 
Havmg exposed the nnskilftdness or selfishness of the for- 
mer government, " We were left," says Milton, " to our- 
selves : the whole national interest fell into your hands, 
and subsists only in yonr abilities. To your virtue, over- 
powering and resistless, every man gives way, except some 
who, without equal qualifications, aspire to equal honours, 
who envy the distinctions of merit greater thsin their own, 
or who have yet to learn, that, in the coalition of human 
society, nothing is more pleasing to (rod, or more agreeable 
Co reason, than that the highest mind should have the 
sovereign power. Such, sir, are you by general confession ; 
such are the things achieved by yoa, the greatest and; 
most glorious of our coantrymen, the director of our public 
councils, the leader of unconquered armies, the father of 
your country ; for by that title does every good man hall 
you with sincere and voluntary praise.'' 

Next year, having defended all that wanted defence, he 
found leisure to defend himself. He undertook his own 
vindication against More, whom he declares in his title to be 
justly called the author of the Reffii Sanguinis Clanutr, In 
this there is no want of vehemence or eloquence, nor does 
he forget his wonted wit. '' Moms es? an Momus? an 
uterque idem est V* He then remembers that morns is Latin 
for a mulbeiry-tree, and hints at the known transfonna- 
tion: 

Poma alba ferebat 

Quae post nigra tnlit Moms. 

With this piece ended his controversies; and he, from 
this time, gave himself up to his private studies and his 
civil employment. 

As secretary to the protector, he is supposed to have 
written the declaration of the reasons for a war with Spain. 
His agency was considered as of {preat importance ; for, 
when a treaty with Sweden was artfully suspended, the 
delay was publicly imputed to nu*. Milton's indisposition; 
and the Swedish agent was provoked to express his wonder. 
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that only one man in England could write Latin, and that 
man blind. 

Being now forty-seven years old, and seeing himself dis- 
encumbered from external interruptions, he seems to have 
recollected his former purposes, and to have resumed three 
great works which he had planned for his future employ- 
ment ; an epic poem, the history of his country, and a dic- 
tionary of the Latin tongue. 

To collect a dictionary, seems a work of all others least 
practicable in a state of blindness, because it depends upon 
perpetual and minute inspection and collation. Nor would 
Milton probably hare begun it, after he had lost his eyes ; 
but, haying had it always before him, he continued it, says 
Philips, almost to his dying-day ; hut the papers were so eUs^ 
composed and deficient, that they cotdd not he fitted for the press. 
The compilers of the Latin dictionary, printed at Cam- 
bridge, had the use of those collections, in three folios ; but 
what was their fate afterwards is not known. 

To compile a history from various authors, when they 
can only be consulted by other eyes, is not easy, nor possi- 
ble, but with more skilful and attentive help than can be 
commonly obtained ; and it was probably the difficulty of 
consulting and comparing that stopped Milton's narrative 
at the conquest ; a period at which affairs were not yet very 
intricate, nor authors very numerous. 

For the subject of his epic poem, after much delibera- 
tion, long choosing, and beginning late, he fixed upon Paradise 
Lost; a design so comprehensive, that it could be justified 
only by success. . He had once designed to celebrate king 
ArUiur, as he hints in his verses to Mansus ; but Arthur was 
reserved, says Fenton, to another destiny. 

It appears, by some sketches of poetical projects left in 
manuscript, and to be seen in a lil^ary at Cambridge, that 
he had digested his thoughts on this subject into one of 
those wild dramas which were anciently called mysteries ; 
and Philips had seen what he terms part of a tragedy, be- 
ginning with the first ten lines of Satan's address to the 
sun. These mysteries consist of allegorical persons ; such 
as J%tstiee, Mercy, Faith. Of the tragedy or mystery of 
Paradise Lost there are two plans: 
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The Persons. 




The Persons. 


Michael. 




Moses. 


Chorus of Angds. 




Divine Justice, Wisdom^ 


Heavenly Love. 




Heavenly Love. 


Lacifer. 




The Evening Star, Hesperus 


^J^'jwith the Serpent. 


Chorus of Angels. 
Lucifer. 


Conscience. 




Adam. 


Death. 




Eve. 


Labour, '^ 




Conscience. 


Sickness, / 




Labour, ^ 


Discontent, > Mates. 




Sickness, i 


Ignorance, \ 




Discontent, i ., ^ 
» > Mutes. 


with others \J 




Ignorance, ^ 


Faith. 




Fear, \ 


Hope. 




Death, J 


Charity. 




Faith. 
Hope. 
Charity 




Paradise Lost 




The Persons. 



Moses, vpokoyiKih recounting how he assumed his true 
body ; that it corrupts not, because it is with God in the 
mount; declares the like of Enoch and Elijah; besides the 
purity of the place, that certain pure winds, dews, and 
clouds, preserve it from corruption ; whence exhorts to th^ 
sight of God ; tdls they cannot see Adam in the state of 
innocence, by reason of their sin. 
Justice, *| 

Mercy, ^debating what should become of man if he fall. 
Wisdom, 3 
Chorus of Angels singing a hymn of the creation. 



ACT XL 
Heavenly Love. 
Evening Star. 
Chorus sing the marriage-song, and describe paradise. 
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ACTin. 

Lucifer contriying Adam's rain. 

Choras fears for Adam, and relates Lacifer'f reMlion and 
faU. 

ACT IV. 

Conscience cites them to God's examination. 
Choras bewaib, and tells the good Adam has lost. 

ACT V. 

Adam and Eve driven out of paradise. 

presented by an angel with 

Labour, Grief, Hatred, Envy, War, Famine, Pes- "^ 

tilence. Sickness, Discontent, Ignorance, Fear, >Mutes. 

Death, 3 

To whom he gives their names. Likewise Winter, Heat, 

Tempest, &c. 
Faith, -x 

Hope, > comfort him, and instract him. 
Charity, 3 

Choras briefly concludes. 

Such was^ his first design, whidi could have produced 
only an allegory, or mystery. The following sketch seems 
to have attained more maturity. 

Adam unparadised : 

The angel Gabriel, either descending or entering ; shew- 
ing, since this globe was created, his frequency as much 
on earth as in heaven; describes paradise. Next, the 
choras, shewing the reason of his coming to keep his watch 
in paradise, after Lucifer's rebellion, by command from 
God ; and withal expressing his desire to see and know 
more concerning this excellent new creature, man. The 
angel Gabriel, as by his name signifying a prince of power, 
tracing paradise with a more free office, passes by the sta- 
tion of the choras, and, desired by them, relates what he 
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knew of man ; as the creation of Ere, with their love and 
marriage. After this, Lucifer appears ; after his overthrow, 
bemoans himself, seeks revenge on man. The chorus pre> 
pare resistance at his first approach. At last, after dis- 
course of enmity on either side, he departs : whereat the 
chorus sings of the battle and victory in heaven, against 
him and his accomplices : as before, after the first act, was 
sung a hynm of the creation. Here again may appear 
Lucifer, relating and exulting in what he had done to the 
destruction of man. Man next ; and Kve, having by this 
time been seduced by the serpent, appears confusedly 
covered with leaves. Conscience in a shape accuses him ; 
Justice cites him to the place whither Jehovah called for 
him. In the mean while, the chorus entertains the stage, 
and is informed by some angel the manner of the fall. Here 
the chorus bewails Adam's fall ; Adam then and Eve re- 
turn ; accuse one another ; but especially Adam lays the 
blame to his wife ; is stubborn in his offence. Justice ap- 
pears, reasons with him, convinces him. The chorus ad- 
monisheth Adam, and bids him beware Lucifer's example 
of impenitence. The angel is sent to banish them out of 
paradise ; but, before, causes to pass before his eyes, in 
shapes, a mask of all the evils of this life and world. He is 
humbled, relents, despairs ; at last appears Mercy, com- 
forts him, promises the Messiah ; then calls in Faith, Hope, 
and Charity; instructs him; he repents, gives Grod the 
glory, submits to his penalty. The chorus briefly concludes. 
Compare this with the former draught. 

These are very imperfect rudiments of Paradise Lost; 
but it is pleasant to see great works in their seminal state 
pregnant with latent possibilities of excellence ; nor couid 
there be any more delightful entertainment than to trace 
their gradual growth and expansion, and to observe how 
they are sometimes suddenly advanced by accidental hints, 
and sometimes slowly improved by steady meditation. 

Invention is almost the only literary labour which blind- 
ness cannot obstruct, and therefore he naturally solaced 
his solitude by the indulgence of his fancy, and the melody 
of his numbers. He had done what he knew to be neces- 
sarily previous to poetical excellence ; he had made himself 
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ftcqaainted with seemly arts and affairs ; his comprehension 
was extended by yarions knowledge, and his memory stored 
with intellectual treasures. He was skilful in many Ian- 
Images, and had, by reading and composition, attained the 
full mastery of his own. He would have wanted little help 
from books, had he retained the power of perusing them. 

But, while his greater designs were advancing, having 
now, like many other authors, caught the love of publica- 
tion, he amused himself, as he could, with little produc- 
tions. He sent to the press (1658) a manuscript of Raleigh , 
called The Calnnet Council; and next year gratified his ma- 
levolence to the clergy, by a Treatise of civil power in ecele^ 
siastical eases y and the means ofrenumng hirelings out of the 
chvTch. 

Oliver was now dead ; Richard was constrained to re- 
sign : the system of extemporary government, which had 
been held together only by force, naturally fell into frag* 
ments, when that force was taken away ; and Milton saw 
himself and his cause in equal danger. But he had still 
hope of doing something. He wrote letters, which Toland 
has published, to such men as he thought friends to the new 
oonunonwealth ; and, even in the year of the restoration, 
he hated no jot of heart or hope, but yr2A fantastical enough 
to think that the nation, agitated as it was, might be settled 
by a pamphlet, called, A ready and easy way to establish a 
free commonwealth ; which was, however, enough considered, 
to be both seriously and ludicrously answered. 

The obstinate enthusiasm of the commonwealth-men was 
very remarkable. When the king was apparently return- 
ing, Harrington, with a few associates as fanatical as him- 
self, used to meet, with all the gravity of political import- 
ance, to settle an equal government by rotation; and 
Milton, kicking when he could strike no longer, was foolish 
enough to publish, a few weeks before the restoration, 
Notes upon a sermon preached by one Griffiths, entitled, 
The fear of God and the king. To these notes an answer was 
written by L'Estrange, in a pamphlet petulantly called No 
blind guides. 

But, whatever Milton could write, or men of {greater 
activity could do, the king was now about to be restored 
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with the irresistible approbation of the people. He was 
therefore no longer secretary, and was consequently obtig^ed 
to quit the house which he held by his office ; and, propor- 
tioning his sense of danger to his opinion of the importance 
of his writings, thought it convenient to seek some shelter, 
and hid himself for a time in Bartholomew-close, by West- 
Smithfield. 

I cannot but remark a kind of respect, perhaps unconsci- 
ously, paid to this great man by his biographers : every 
house in which he resided is historically mentioned, as 
if it were an injury to neglect naming any place that he 
honoured by his presence. 

The king, with lenity of which the world has had perhaps 
no other example, declined to be the judge or avenger of 
his own or his father's wrongs ; and promised to admit, 
into the act of oblivion, all except those whom the parlia- 
ment should except ; and the parliament doomed none to 
capital punishment but the wretches who had immediately 
QO-operated in the murder of the king. Mihon was certainly 
not one of them; he had only justified what they had 
done. 

This justification was indeed sufficiently offensive ; and 
(June 16) an order was issued to seize Milton's Defence^ 
and Goodwin's Obstructors of justice, another book of the 
same tendency, and bum them by the common hangman. 
The attorney-general was ordered to prosecute the authors : 
but Milton was not seized, nor perhaps very diligently 
pursued. 

Not long after, (August 19,) the flutter of immmerable 
bosoms was stilled by an act, which the king, that his 
mercy might want no recommendation of elegance, rather 
called an act rf oblivion than of grace, (roodwin was named, 
with nineteen more, as incapacitated for any public trust ; 
but of Milton there was no exception. 

Of this tenderness shewn to Milton, the curiosity of man- 
kind has not forborne to inquire the reason. Burnet thinks 
he was forgotten ; but this is another instance which may 
confirm Dalrymple*s observation, who says," that, whenever 
Bumefs narrations are examined, he appears to be mis- 
taken." 
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Forgotten he wm not ; for his prosecution wu ordered; 
it must be therefore by design that be was included in the 
general oblivion. He is said to haye had friends in the 
house, such as Marvel, Morrice, and sir Thomas Clarges : 
and undoubtedly a man like him must have had influence. 
A very particular story of his escape is told by Richardson 
in his memoirs, which he receiTC^ j[Vom Pope, as delivered 
by Betterton, who might have heard it from Bavenant. 
In the war between the king and parliament, Bavenant 
was made prisoner, and condemned to die ; but was spared 
at the request of Milton. When the turn of success brought 
Milton into the like danger, Bavenant repaid the benefit 
by appearing in his favour. Here is a reciprocation of 
generosity and gratitude so pleasing, that the tale makes 
its own way to credit. But, if help were wanted, I know 
not where to find it. The danger of Bavenant is certain 
from his own relation ; but of his escape there is no ac- 
count. Betterton's narration can be traced no higher ; it 
is not known that he had it from Bavenant. We are told, 
that the benefit exchanged was life for life ; but it seems 
not certain that Milton's life ever was in danger. Good- 
win, who had committed the same kind of crime, escaped 
with incapacitation ; and, as exclusion from public trust is 
a punishment which the power of government can common- 
ly inflict without the help of a particular law, it required 
no great interest to exempt MiHon from a censure little 
more than verbal. Something may be reasonably ascribed 
to veneration and compassion ; to veneration of his abili- 
ties, and compassion for his distresses, which made it fit 
to forgive his malice for his learning. He was now poor 
and blind ; and who would pursue with violence an illus- 
trious enemy, depressed by fortune, and disarmed by na- 
ture? 

The publication of the act of oblivion put him in the same 
condition with his fellow-subjects. He was, however, up- 
on some pretence not now known, in the custody of the 
Serjeant in Becember ; and when he was released, upon his 
refusal of the fees demanded, he and the seijeant were 
called before the house. He was now safe within the shade 
of oblivion, and knew himself to be as much out of the 
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power of a griping officer, as any other man. How the 
question was determined is not known. Milton would 
hardly have contended, but that he knew himself to hare 
right on his side. 

. He then removed to Jewin-street, near Aldersgate-street ; 
and, being blind, and by no means wealthy, wanted a do- 
mestic companion and attendant; and therefore, by the 
recommendation of dr. Paget, married Elizabeth Minshul, 
of a gentleman's family in Cheshire, probably without a 
fortune. All his wives were virgins ; for he has declared 
that he thought it {pross and indelicate to be a second hus- 
band.. Upon what other principles his choice was made 
cannot now be known ; but marriage afforded not much of 
his happiness. The first wife left him in disgust, and was 
brought back only by terror; the second, indeed, seems to 
have been more a favourite, but her life was short. The 
third, as Philips relates, oppressed his children in his life- 
time, and cheated them at his death. 

Soon after his marriage, according to an obscure story, 
he was offered the continuance of lus employment, and, 
being pressed by his wife to accept it, answered, '' You, 
like other women, want to ride in your coach ; my wish is 
to live and die an honest man.'' If he considered the La- 
tin secretary as exercising any of the powers of govern- 
ment, he, that had shared authority either with the parlia- 
ment or Cromwell, might have forborne to talk very loudly 
of his honesty ; and, if he thought the office purely minis- 
terial, he certainly might have honestly retained it under 
the king. But this tale has too little evidence to deserve a 
disquisition ; large offers and sturdy rejections are among 
the most common topics of falsehood. 

He had so much either of prudence or gratitude, that he 
forbore to disturb the new settlement with any of his poli- 
tical or ecclesiastical opinions ; and, from this time, de- 
voted himself to poetry and literature. Of his zeal for 
learning in all its parts, he gave a proof by publishing, the 
next year (1661), Accidence commenced Grammar; a Uttle 
book, which has nothing remarkable, but that its author, 
who had been lately defending the supreme powers of his 
country, and was then writing Parotfue Losty could descend 
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from Idi eleraliim, to rescme children from the perpkadty 
of grammatical confusion, and the trouble of lessons unne- 
cessarily repeated. 

About this time, Elwood the quaker, being recommended 
to him as one who would read Latin to him for the advan* 
lage of his conversation, attended him eyery afternoon, ex* 
cept on Sundays. Milton, who, in his letter to Hartlib, 
had declared, that to read Latin with an EngUth nwuth it at 
m a hearimff at law Frenchy required that Elwood should 
learn and practise the Italian pronunciation, which, he 
said, was necessary, if he would talk with foreigners. Thif 
seems to have been a task troublesome without use. There 
is little reason for preferring the Italian pronunciation to 
our own, except that it is more general ; and to teach it tie 
an Englishman is only to make him a foreigner at home. 
He who travels, if he speaks Latin, may so soon learn the 
sounds which every native gives it, that he need make no 
provision before his journey ; and if strangers visit us, it is 
their business to practise such conformity to our modes aii 
they expect from us in their- own countries. Elwood com- 
plied with the directions, and improved himself by hb. at- 
tendance ; for he relates, that Milton, having a curious ear, 
knew by his voice when he read what he did not understand, 
and would stop him, and open the mott difficult pattaget. 

In a short time, he took a house in the Artillery-walk, 
leading to Bunhill-fields ; the mention of which concludes 
the register of Milton's removals and habitations. He lived 
longer in this place than in any other. 

He was now busied by Paradite Lett, Whence he drew 
the orifpnal design has been variously conjectured, by men 
who cannot bear to think themselves ignorant of that whicb* 
at last, neither diligence nor sagacity can discover. Some 
find the hint in an Italian tragedy. Voltaire tells a wild, 
and unauthorized story of a farce seen by Milton in Italy^. 
which opened thus : Let the rainbow he thejiddlettick of the 
'fiddle of heaven. It has been already shewn, that the first; 
conception was of a tragedy or mystery, not of a narrative, 
but a dramatic work, which he/ is supposed to have begun 
to reduce to its present form about the time (1665) when he 
finished his dispute with the defenders of the king. 

VOL. I. f 
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He, l<mf Wol«, had promiBed to adom Uft nMhFe Miwtrjr 
by Mine gttM peiformance, wkile lie had yet perlu^ao 
settled design, and was stimulated only by snob expeota- 
tians as natiiraHy aorose from the surrey of his attainments, 
and thb ^ddkiimsaoiisness of his powers. What he shenld na* 
dertake, itw^sKBffievlttodetennine. He was foiy ekooik^, 
mid began laie. 

While he was obl%ed to divide his time between his 
priTate stadies alifd affsks of state, his poetical labour must 
have been 6ften interrupted ; and periiaps he did tittle 
more, ia iSiAt biisy time, than constmct the narratiTe, ad- 
just ^e episodes, proportion tiie parts, aeoamulate imagas 
and sentiments, and treasutfe in his menM»iy, or presenre In 
trritii^, snlsh hints as books or meditation woold svpplgr. 
Noindng pitti^ealar is known of his intellectaal oporatiAas 
while he Wta a staHesman ; for, having every help and ae- 
oommodation at hand, he had no need ei unooaunon ex<- 
pedietits. 

Being driven horn all pnblie stations, he is yet too great 
not to be traced by cariosity to his retirement ; where he 
has been found by mr. Richardson, the fondest of his ad* 
* mirers, sitting brfotig his door In a grey coat rftoarse dM, 
ffi umtm sukry W€9thery to enjoy the f reek oir; emdeo^ ue weU 
me m hie own room, reeemng the vieite of the people ofdMur' 
ywehed parts as well ms quality. His visitors of high quality 
must BOW be imagined to be few; but men of parts might 
reasonably court the conversation of a man so generally il« 
lustrious, that foreigners are reported, by Wood, to have 
visited the house in Bread-street where he was bom. 

Aiceording to another account, he was seen in a small 
house, neatly enough dressed tn blaek clothee, eittii^ ta a room 
hung with rusty green; pale hut not eadamerousy lotM vAatt- 
stones in his hands. He said, that, tf it were not for the gemty 
Ms hUndness would he toler^le. 

In the intervals of his pain, being made unable to use the 
common exercises, he used to swing in a chair, and some« 
times played upon an organ. 

He vras now confessed^ and visibly employed up>on his 
poem, of which the progTras might be noted by those with 
whom he was famllte; te he iras oUiged, wImb he had 
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retMB, to employ Bome fiiend in writing tliem, Jiaving, at 
leut for part of the time, no regular aUeadaaL Tliifl gave 
opportonity lo obaerrationa and reports. 

Mr. PhiHpa observei, that there was a Teiy remaikable 
drcumstanee in the oomposnre of ParmdUe LiM^ ** which 
I have a particular reason,'' says he, '' to remember ; for, 
whenas I had the penisal of it from tiie very beginning, for 
sane years, as I went from time to time to yisit him, in 
{Mroels of ten, twenty, or thirty verses at a time, (which, 
being written by whatever hand came next, might possibly 
■want oorreotion as to the orthography and pointing)^ 
hairing; as the summer came on, not being shewed any for 
« considerable while, and deriring the reason thereof was 
answ ei ed , that his Tcin never happily flowed but from the 
antoaanal ^qninox to the yemal; and that whatever he at- 
tempted at other times was never to his satisfaction, though 
he courted his fancy never so much; so that, in all Uie 
•years he was about this poem, he may he said to have 
spent half his time therein.'' 

Upon this relation Toland remarks, that, in his opinioa, 
JMnUps has mistaken the lime of the year; for Milton, in 
'his elegies, declares, that with the advance of the quiag 
befeelt the increase of his poetical force, redemU in etnrmmm 
mre#. To this it is answered, that Philips could hardly 
■HSiake time so well maric;ed ; and it may be added, that 
Idton might find different times of the year favourable to 
Afferent parts of life. Mr. Richardson conceives it im- 
possible that 9ueh a work ihauld he suspended for six months, 
€rfor oa«. It ma^ go on faster or slower, but it must go on. 
By "vriiat necessity it must continually go on, or why it 
4m|^t not be laid aside and resumed, it is not easy to dis- 
cover. 

This dependance of the soul upon the seasons, those tem- 
porary and periodical ebbs and flows of intellect, may, I 
suppose, justly be derided as the fumes of vain imagina- 
tion. Sapiens donnnabitwr ustris. The author, that thinks 
himself weather-bound, will :find, with a little help from 
hellebore, that he is only idle or exhausted. But while this 
notion has posaessiofi of the head, it i^rodnoes the inability 
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which it supposes. Our powers owe much of their' energy to 

9ur hopes : postunt quia posse videntur. When success seems 
attainable, diligence is enforced ; but when it is admitted 
that the faculties are suppressed by a cross wind, or a 
cloudy sky, the day is given up without resistance ; for who 
can contend with the course of nature ? 

From such prepossessions Milton seems not to have been 
tree. There prevailed in his time an opinion, that the 
World was in its decay, and that we have had the misfor- 
tune to be produced in the decrepitude of nature. It waft 
suspected that the whole creation languished, that neither 
trees nor animals had the height or bulk of their predeces- 
sors, and that every thing was daily sinking by graduid 
-diminution. Milton appears to suspect that souls partake 
of the general degeneracy, and is not without some fear 
-that his book is to be written in an age too late for heroic 
poesy. 

Another opinion wanders about the world, and som^ 
times finds reception among wise men ; an opinion that r^ 
strains the operations of the mind to particular regions, 
and supposes that a luckless mortal may be born in a de- 
gree of latitude too high or too low for wisdom or for wit. 
From this fancy, wild as it is, he had not wholly cleared his 
head, when he feared lest the climate of his country might 
be too cold for flights of imagination. 

Into a mind already occupied by such fancies, another, 
not more reasonable, might easily find its way. He that 
could fear lest his genius had fallen upon too old a world, 
or too chill a climate, might consistently magnify to himself 
the influence of the seasons, and believe his faculties to be 
Tigorous only half the year. 

" His submission to the seasons was at least more reason- 
able than his dread of decaying nature, or a frigid zone ; 
for general causes must operate uniformly in a general 
'abatement of mental power ; if less could be performed by 
the writer, less likewise would content the judges of his 
work. Among this lagging race of frosty grovellers, he 
might still have risen into eminence, by producing some- 
thing which they should not willingly let die. However in- 
€dvior to the heroes who were bom in better ages, he might 
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stiD be (preat among his contemporaries, witii the hopt of 
growing erery day greater in the dwindle of posterity. He 
might still be a giant among the pygmies; the one-eyed 
monarch of the blind. 

Of his artifices of stndy, or particular hoars of conqMia* 
tlon, we have little acconnt, and there was perhaps little to 
be told. Richardson, who seems to have been yery diligent 
in his inquiries, but discovers always a wish to find Milton 
discriminated from other men, relates, that ^* he woold 
sometimes lie awajce whole nights, but not a verse could he 
make; and on a sudden his poetical faculty would rush 
upon him with an impehu or astrum, and his daughter was 
immediately called to secure what came. At other times 
he would dictate perhaps forty lines in a breath, and then 
reduce them to half the number." 

These bursts of light, and involutions of darkness, these 
transient and involuntary excursions and retrocessions of 
invention, having some appearance of deviation from the 
common train of nature, are eagerly caught by the lovers 
of a wonder. Yet something of this inequality happens to 
every man, in ev>ery mode of exertion, manual or mental. 
The mechanic cannot handle his hammer and his file at all 
limes with equal dexterity ; there are hours, he knows not 
why, when his hand is atU. By mr. Richardson's relation, 
casually conveyed, much regard cannot be claimed. That, 
in his intellectual hour, Milton called for his daughter to 
secure what came, may be questioned ; for, unluckily, it 
happens to be known that his daughters were never taught 
to write ; nor would he have been obliged, as is universally 
eonfessed, to have employed any casual visitor in disbur- 
thening his memory, if his daughter could have performed 
the office. 

The story of reducing his exuberance has been told of 
other authors, and, though doubtless true of every fertile 
and copious mind, seems to have been gratuitously trans- 
ferred to Milton. 

What he has told us, and we cannot now know more, is, 
that he composed much of this poem in the night and 
morning, I suppose before his mind was disturbed with 
common business; and that he poured out with great 
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ffueney Ixis unpremeditated veree. Yersifteafioii, ftree, 6ke 
Ids, from die distresses of rliyme, must, by u walk so long, 
be made prompt and faabitnal ; and, when bis thon^tft 
were once adjusted, the words would come at his «oafr* 
mand. 

At what particular times of his life the parts of bis work 
were written, cannot often be known. The beginning of the 
third book shews that he had lost his sight ; and the intro- 
duction to the seventh, that the return of the king had 
clouded him with discountenance ; and that he was offended 
by the licentious festiyity of the restoration. There are no 
other internal notes of time. Milton, being now beared 
from all effects of his disloyalty, had nothing required from 
bim but the common duty of liying in quiet, to be rewarded 
with the common right of protection ; but this, which, when 
he skulked from the approach of bis king, was perhapa 
more than he hoped, seems not to bare satisfied ham ; for 
no sooner is he safe, than he finds himself in danger, /klZ^ 
on evil days and evtl tonnes, and with darkness and with 
danger compass'd round. This darkness, had his eyes been 
better employed, had undoubtedly deserved compasnon ; 
but, to add the mention of danger* was ungrateful and un- 
just. He was fallen indeed on evU days ; the time was oonae 
in which regicides could no longer boast their wiekednesi. 
But of evU tongues, for Milton to complain, required i mp # 
dence at least equal to his other powers ; MiltoBy whose 
warmest advocates must allow, that he never spared any 
asperity of reproach or brutality of insolence. 

But the charge itself seems to be false ; for it would be 
hard to reooUect any reproach cast upon him, either serioos 
or ludicrous, through the whole remaining part of bis 1^. 
He pursued his studies, or his amusements, without perso- 
cution, molestation, or insult. Such is the reverence paid 
to great abilities, however misused : they who contempllited 
in Milton the scholar and the wit, were contented to fofget 
the reviler of his king. 

When the plague (1065) raged in London, Milton took 
refuge at Chalfont in Bucks ; where Elwood, who had taken 
the house for him, first saw a complete copy otParadka 
Lost, and, having perused it, said to him, '* Thou hast i«ii2 
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a Srettk deal «pon PmimKm XmI; what haat tlMm to say 
apoa Pm r Mm FmmiV 

Next year, when the daofper of infidcticm had ceased, he 
vetoroed to Baahill-fields, end designed the pnblicalion of 
hift poem. A lieenee was necessary ; and he conld expect 
90 freel kindness from a duiplain of the archbishop of 
Gttitorhiiry« He seems, howcTcr, to have been treated 
with tenderness.; for, though objections were made to par« 
tienlar passages, and among them to the simile of the son 
aoIilMed, in theirs! book, yet the licence was granted; and 
he sold hit copy, AprM 27, 1607, to Samael Simmons, for an 
immediate payment of fiye pounds, with a stipulation to re- 
eetie fiiFO pounds morr when thirteen hundred should be 
•old.«f tlieiRSt edition ; and again, fi^e pounds after the sale 
of thft 4MW namber of the second edition ; and another fly e 
pQWida after, tjie same sale of the third. None of the three 
edlti«iis wcprt to be extended beyond fifteen hundred copies* 
Thia trat edition was of ten books, in a small quarto. 
The tiltes were varied from year to year ; and an adrertise* 
nent» and the arguments of the books, were omitted in 
mmfi cQiiie0, aad inserted in others. 

Thft sale gttf e hiss, in twa years, a right to his second 
paymoatt to whioh the receipt was signed April 96, 1609. 
The second edition was not given tUl 1074 ; it was printed 
in smaH octavo ; and the mMuber of books was increased 
to twelve, by a division of the seventh and twelfth ; and 
aosae olber small improvements were made. The third 
edilion was pnWshed in 167S ; and the widow, to whom the 
copy was th^ to devolve, sold all her claims to Simmons 
1m «gbt pounds, according to her receipt given Pec. 21, 
mO« SimOMaa had already agreed to transfer the whole 
right, to Braba^on Ayhner lor twenty<«five pounds ; and 
Ayhnec sold to Jacob Tonson half, August 17, 168S, and 
half, March 1H» 1600, at a price eonsiderably enlarged. In 
the histoiy of ParaMu Losi^ a deduction thus minute will 
n^er gratiCf than fatigue. 

The slow sale and tardy repntatioa of this poem have 
been always mentioned as evidences of neglected merit, 
and of the unoertainty of literary fhme ; and inquiriea have 
Wm nmde, and ooigectnoa offered, about the causes of 
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its lonj^ obscurity and late reception. But lias the case 
been truly stated ? Have not lamentation and wonder been 
lavished on an evil that was never felt? 

That, in the reigns of Charles and James, the P&rmii»0 
Lo9t received no public acclamations, is readily confessed. 
Wit and literature were on the side of the court ; and who, 
that solicited favour or fashion, would venture to praise fhe 
defender of the regicides? All that he himself could think 
his due, from evil tongues in evil days, was that reverential 
silence which was generously preserved. But it cannot be 
inferred, that bis poem was not read, or not, however un- 
willingly, admired. 

The sale, if it be considered, will justify the public; 
Those who have no power to judge of past times but by 
their own, should always doubt their conclusions. The call 
for books was not in Milton's age what it is in the presMit. 
To read was not then a general amusement ; neither traders, 
nor often gentlemen, thought themselves disgraced by 
ignorance. The women had not then aspired to literature, 
nor vras every house supplied with a closet of knowledge. 
Those, indeed, who professed learning, were not less learned 
than at any other time ; but of that middle race of students 
who read for pleasure or accomplishment) and who buy the 
numerous products of modern typography, the number was 
then comparatively small. To prove the paucity of readers, 
it may be sufficient to remark, that the nation had be«n 
satisfied, from 1623 to 1664, that is, forty-one years, with 
only two editions of the works of Shakspeare, which pro- 
bably did not together make one thousand copies. 

The sale of thirteen hundred copies in two years, in op« 
position to so much recent enmity, and to a style of verstf • 
cation new to all, and disgusting to many, vras an uncom- 
mon example of the prevalence of genius. The demand did 
not immediately increase ; for many more readers, than 
were supplied at first, the nation did not afford. Only three 
thousand were sold in eleven years ; for it forced its way 
without assistance ; its admirers did not dare to publish 
their opinion ; and the opportunities now given, of attract- 
ing notice by advertisements, were then very few: the 
means of proclaiming the publication of new books havo 
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been prodqoad bj that general literatnie wkioh noir pei>» 
vades the nation, through all its ranks. 

Bnt the reputation and price of the cdiiy etill adraneed, 
tiH tiie revolution put an eiid to the seerecy of loye, and 
Paraiiie Lost broke into open view with sufficient ieoarif^r 
of kind reception. 

Fancy can hardly forbear to oonjeoture with what temper 
Milton surveyed the silent progress of his work, and marked 
its reputation, stealing its way in a lund of subterraneous 
current, through fear and silence. I cannot but oonceiTe 
bim cahn and confident, little disai^inted, not at all de* 
jected, relying on his own merit with steady oonsciousness^ 
and waiting without impatience the vicissitudes of opinion* 
and the impartiality of a fiature generation. 

In the mean time he continued his studies, and supplied 
the want of sight by a very odd expedio&t, of which Philips 
gives the following account : 

Mr. Philips tells us, " that though our author had daily 
about him one or other to read, some peiisons of man's 
estate, who, of their own accord, greedily catched at the 
opportunity of being his readers^ that they night as well 
reap the benefit of what they read to hini, as j6blige him by 
the benefit of their reading ; and others 9i yoonger years 
were sent by their parents to the same end ; yet, excusing 
only the eldest daughter, by'reluKm of her bodily, infirmity 
and difficult utterance of speech^ (whioh^ to say truth, I 
doubt was the principal cause of excusing her), the other 
two were condemned to theperformapee of reading, and 
exactly pronouncing^ of all theiangua^es, of whatever book 
he should, at one time or otliBr, think .fil.to.pevttse»viss. the 
Hebrew, (and I think the Syriac), the Greeky the Latin, the 
Italian, Spanish, and French. All which, sorts; of bOelU to 
be confixfed'to read, without understanding. one. word, ninat 
needs be a trial of patience almost beyond endurance. Yet 
H was endured by both for a long time, though the irksomo* 
ness of this employment could not be always concealed, 
but broke out more and more into expressions of uneasi- 
ness ; so that at length they were aU, even the eldest also, 
sent out to learn some curious and ingenious. sorta of ma- 
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MudMkmtf ^bMH are |MPoper for wmmcM to kan^ ptrtieulwly 
emhroideries in gold or siItot.^ 

Id the scene off nuMiy which this mode of intdleelnal 
labour sett before oar ejref , it is hard to detenttine whether 
thedang^bters or the father are meet to be lamented. A 
language not understood can never be so read as to give 
pleasure, and very seldom sa as to convey meaning. If few 
men would hasre had resolution to write books with such 
embaanrassments, few likewise would have wanted aknlity 
to find some better e:ipedteiit. 

Three years after his Paradin Lott^ (1667)» he published 
his HiitOTff €f England^ oomprising the whole fable of 
GeolRrey of Monmouth, and eontiaiied to the Norman in- 
vasion. Why he should have given the first part, which he 
seems not to believe, and which is universally rejected, it 
is difficult to oonjectore. The style is harsh; but it has 
something of rough vigour, which perhaps may often strike, 
though it cannot please. 

On this history the licenser again fixed his daws ; and, 
befoue he would transmit it to the piess^ tore out several 
parts. Some censures «i the. Saxbn monks were taken 
away, lest th^ should be api^ed to the modem clergy ; 
and a character of the long padiament, and assembly of 
.divines, was excluded ; of which the author gave a copy to 
the earl of Anglesea, and which, being afterwards published, 
has been smce inserted in its proper plaee. 

The same year were printed Paradi$e B^WMd; and 
8mip9on AffoniiU§f a tragedy written in imitation of the 
ancients, and never designed by the author for the st«ge. 
As these poems were publidmd by another bookseller, H 
has been asked, whether Simmons was discouraged ftfrnt 
veeeiving them by the slow sale of the former t Why n 
writer changed his bookseller a hundred years ago, I am 
Hi from hoping to discover. Certainly, he who in two years 
-sells thirteenhundred copies of a volume in quarto^ bonglft 
Jbr two payments of five pounds each, has no reason to r^ 
•pent his purchase. 
, When Milton shewed Parttdue Bepawed to £hvoo4. 

This," said he, " is owing to you ; .for you put it in my 
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liead VfOe "tjfliefttioii you p«rt to m^ alOuttfoat, wiKA 
oChenris^ I bad iMt thmi|^llt of.^ 

ns last poetiljfti offifpriiig wfts Ids fsinourlte. He oovid 
not, as Hwood relates, ettdnre to Iwair PwaJ&$t IaM |we- 
ferred to 'PtLvv^e Rt^ained. Maay oatisos may Titiate a 
writer's judgment of his own works. On HMt whidh hwi 
cost him moch labodr he sets a higb Tahie, hecanse he is 
unwilling to think that he has been dUlgcMSt hi Tain ; wlmt 
has been produced without toilsome effwts to oonsiderodi 
with delight, as a proof of vigorous faeulUss and fertile im- 
vention ; and the last work, whatever it be, has neeessarily 
most of the grace of novelty. Milton, however it happened, 
had this prejudice, and had it to bimsdll. 

To that multiplicity of attainmenti, aad eictent of eons* 
prehension, that entitled this great author to oor venera^ 
tion, may be added a kind of humMe dignity, whidi did 
not disdain the meanest services to Hteratnre. The epl« 
poet, the oontrovertist, the politician, hoiTlng ahready 6^ 
scended to accommodate children with a book of mdinrnt^ 
now, in the last years of his life, oomposed a bo<* of logic, 
for the initiation of students in philosophy ; and published 
(1(572) Artis Logics pUm&r instihtHo^ ad Petri Rnmi nuik^ 
dum concinnata ; that is, " A new scheme of logic, aeoordtng 
to the method of Kamus.'* I know not whether, even in 
this book, he did not intend an act of hostility against the 
universi^es \ for Ramus was one of the flret oppugners of 
the old philosophy, who disturbed, with innovations, the 
quiet of the schools. 

His polemical disposition again revived. He had now 
been safe so long, that he forgot his fean, and publishnd 
A treatise of true reliffioHy heresy^ iehmn^ iiolers<isii» amd the 
lest meant to prevent the growth <fpoperf. 

But thi^fittle tract is modestly written, with respectfal 
mention of the church of England, and an appeal to the 
thirty-nine articles. His principle of toleration is,'agTee«- 
ment in the sufficiency of the scriptures ; and he extende 
it to all who, whatever their opinions are, profess to derive 
them from the sacred books. The papists appeal to other 
testimonies, and are therefore, in his opinion, not to b<i 
permitted the liberty of either pttbHo or private worship t 
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for ^llM>iigii litfy plead eouMirace, we ktm m9 wmrmUi be; 
says, to regard eonseienee, wkkk i$ not proumded tn eerifitwrm* 

Those who are not eonviiieed hy his reasons, may be per- 
haps del%hted wHbhis wit. The term Rawum atthoUe h, 
be says, one t^ihepope'e huiU; it is particular umoeredlf or 
oatkoKe eehitwmtic. 

' He has, howerer, something better. As the best pre- 
servatiye agninst popery, he recommends the diligent 
perasal of the aoriptares ; a dnty from which he warns the 
bafty part of muddnd not to think themselves excused. 
• He now repiinted his jnyenile poems, with some addi- 
tions. 

In the last year of his life, he sent to the press, seeming 
to take delight in pnblioatioa, a collection of familiar 
epistles, in Latin; to which, being too few to make a 
TOlume, be added some academical exercises, which per- 
haps he perosed with pleasure, as they recalled to his me- 
mory the days <tf youth ; but for which nothing but venera- 
tion for his name teuld now procure a reader. 

When he had attained his sixty-sixth year, the gout» 
with which be had been long tormented, prevailed over the 
enfeebled powers of nature. He died by a quiet and silent 
expiration, about the lOth of November, 1674, at his house 
in Bunhill-fields ; and was buried next his father in the 
chancel of St. Giles at Cripplegi^e. His funeral was very 
'splendidly and numerously attended. 

Upon his grave there is supposed to have been no. me- 
morial ; but, in our time, a monument has been erected, in 
W«8tminster-abbey, To the Author of Paradise Lottj by 
mr. Benson; who has, in the inscription, bestowed more 
words upon himself than upon Milton. 

When the inscription for the monument of Philips, is 
which be wiUi'said to be soU MiUono iecundus, was exhibited 
to dr. Sprat, then dean of Westminster, he refused to ad* 
mit it ; the. sSame of Milton was, in his opinion, too detest* 
able to be' read on the wall of a building dedicated: to de- 
votion. Atterbury, who succeeded him, being . author of 
^e. inscription, permitted its reception. ^' And such has 
been. the change of public opinion,'' said dr. Gregoiy, from 
whidta I heard this 'account, *' that. I ha¥e seen ereeted, in 
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lh»okafeli« aMKtaw of Ikst nun uteM iumm I om9 faww 
oonndered as a poUutioB of its walls." 

MUton kas tho repatatioii of hayisK boon in bb youth 
fininmitly boatitiAil, so as to liave betn ealled Xh» lady of 
M» eofiego. His kaur, vhioh was of a light brown, parted 
at the fore-topy and humg down upon his shoulders, aeoofd* 
mg to the picture which he has giTen of Adam. He was, 
koMrerer, not of the heroic stature, but rather below the 
ntiddle sine, aocording to mr. Richardson, who meations 
him as having narrowly escaped from being skorttmdtkidL 
He was vigorous and active, and delighted in the exeadse 
of the sword, in which he is related to haye been eminently 
iUfid. His weapon was, I believe, not the rajner, but the 
b«ek««word, of which he recommends the use in Ms book 
on edneation. 

' His eyes are said never to have been bright ; but, if he 
was a dexterous faicer, they must have been once quick. 
. Bis domestic habits, sofiur as they are known, were those 
of a severe student He drank little strong drink of any 
kind, and fed without tacess in quantity, and in his earlier 
years without delicaey of cfaoieiB. In his youth he studied 
laie at night ; but afterwards changed his hours^ and rested 
in lied from nine to four in the summer, and five in the 
winter. The course of his day was best known after he was 
blind. When he first rose, he heurd a chapter in the Hebrew 
bible, and then studied till twelve ; then took some exer^ 
eise lor an hour ; then dined, then played on the organ, 
and sang, or heard another sing; then studied to six ; then 
entertained his visitors till eight ; then supped, and, after 
a pipe of tobacco and a glass of water, went to bed. 

So is his life described : but this even tenor appears at- 
tainable only in colleges. He that lives in the world will 
aeinetimes have the sucoession of his practice broken and 
eoniused. Visiters, of whom Milton is represented to have 
Imd great numbers, will come and stay unseasonably ; busi- 
ness, of wUdk every man has seme, must be done when 
others will do it. 

When he did not cate to rise eariy, he had something 
eead to him by his bed-sidei perhaps' at 'this time his 
4anghlef»were4mplbyed* HQCMnposedaainc^intbemom- 
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iafPr and didtstod in tke day » sittuig «bli|iMl3r in «n ^Vimm 
chair, with his leg thrown orer the nim. 

Fortune appears not to haTe had nittch of Us oare* In 
the civil wars he lent his personal estate to tliepaillanttHli 
bnt when, alter the contest was decided, he solidted so* 
pigmienty he met not only with iM|;iect, bnt sharj^ rtAmht ; 
and, haYing tired both himself and his friends, was given 
wf to porerty and hopeless indignalion, tfll he shewed howr 
able he was to do greater service. He wa& then made 
Latin secretary, with two hundred ponnds a year; and had 
a thousand pounds for his D^enet tf the Pwfh* His 
widow, who, alter hia death, retired to Namptwioh in Ch»« 
shire, and died abeot 1720, is said to have reported that 
he lost two thousand ponndj by entrusting it to .a senfeaar; 
and that, in the general depredation upon the cihnBoh^ he 
had gtasped an estate of abduft sixty p^onda ay ear belMg* 
ing to Weatminstep-abbey, which, like other diaiers of liM 
fdunder of rebellion, he was afterwards obliged to retnrn. 
Two thousand pounds, which he httd placed in the CKetm 
f^fice, were also lost. Th^re is yet no reasdn to beliaT* 
that he was ever reduced to indigence. His wants being 
few, were competently supplied. He sdd his libraiy ^e^ 
fore his death, and left his Jbrnily fifteen hundred pomldsi 
cm which his widow laid hold, and only gave one hnndied 
to each of his daughters. 

His literature was unquestionably greats fit readlaH 
the languages which are considered. either as leartted er 
polite ; Hebrew, with its two dialects^ GiMl, Latin, Italian, 
French, and Spanish. In Latin his skin was sudi ais {teies 
him in the first rank of writers and critica; and he appears 
to have cultivated Italian with unoanunon diligence. The 
books in which his daughter, who used to read to hiin^inei- 
presented him as most delighting^ after Homer, which he 
eould almost repeat, were Ovid'aHdtamiarpiiQftea and Bi^ 
ripides. His Euripides is, by mr» Of Ibdoek'a kindnesa, nmr 
in my hands: the ma;rgin is iS^matimes noted ; bnt I haiie 
found nothing remarkable. 

Of the English poets, he set most vahie t^wn Spenser, 
Shakapeare, aaid Cowley, Sj^eatfrnr waa aff areotly his ln^ 
Tourite; Shakspeare he may ea«^ be jiqnmied to lik% 
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wUktmy other iUftil reader; but I sImnM not hftYe ex^ 
peoM tbal Cowtey» whose ideas of exeeUence were so dtf* 
Cerent firmn his own, would have had mnch of his approba* 
tim.. Hiis ^araoter of Dryden, wiio sometimes visited him, 
wasy that he was a good rhymlst, bat no poet 

BKs tlieologieal opinions are said to have been first Cal- 
vkibtioal ; and afterwards, perhaps when he began to hate 
the pceriiyterians, to have tended towards Armiwlantsm. fis 
the mixed questions of theology and goTemment, he never 
thhiks thai he ean reoede far enoogh from popery, or pre* 
laey; bat what Baadios says of !&asmas seems appKea^ 
ble to him, mttgi* haMi quodfit^ervtf qtuim quod M9«wr«<iir« 
He had determined rather what to condemn, than what to 
appnote. He has not associated iiimself with any denomi- 
nataott of protestants : we know rather what he was net, 
than wlut he was. He was not of the charoh of Rome ; he 
was not of the chnreh of England. 

To be of no chareh is dangeroas. Rdigion, of which the 
sefwards are distant, and which is animated only by ftdfll 
and hope, will glide by degrees oat of tile mind, unless it 
lie imgorated and reimpressed by external otdinanoes, by 
stated calls to worship, and the salntary inflaence of ex*' 
ample. Mihon, who appears to have had full conviotion of 
tibe truth of Christiantty, and to have regarded die holy 
sciiptnres wUh the profoondest veneration, to have been 
nntainted by any heretical peculiarity of opinion, and to 
have lived in a confirmed belief of the immediate and oe^ 
oasional agen^ of providence, yet grew old without any 
visible worship. In the distribution of his hours, there was 
no hour of prayer, either solitary or with his household; 
omitting public prayers, he omitted all. 

Of this omission, the reason has been sought upon a sup- 
position which ought never to be made, that men live with 
their own approbation, and justify their conduct to them- 
sdves. Pvayer certainly was not thought snperfluous by 
Mm who represents our first parents as praying aeoeptabfy 
in the state of innocence, and efficaeiously alter their fall. 
That. he lived without ptayer can hardly be affirmed; his 
studies and meditations were an habitual prayer. The 
■agfecl of ilin his fatnUy was piobably a lluiltlbr which he 
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coBdemned ]iiMflelf» and vlvuiii he iatesAed to eomd, bat 
Uat death, as too often happens, intwcepted his referma** 
tion. 

His poUtioal notions were those of an aorinionions.aad 
surly republioan, for which it is not known that he gave 
any better reason than that a p^ptdar govemnunt im# the 
monjrugtd ; far the trappii^e of a menarehjf would setuptm 
erdinmnf comrnonnoeaUh. It is sorely yery shallow poBey 
that supposes money to be the chief good : and ereathia, 
witiiont considering that the support and expence of a 
eoiurt is^ for the most part, only a particnlar kind of trafliev 
by which m<mey is circulated^ without any national impo- 
Ycrishm wt« 

Hilton's republicanism was, I am afraid, founded in an 
enTious haired of greatness, and a. sullen desire of inde- 
pendence ; in pMiilance impatient of controul, and piide 
disdainful of superiority. He hated monarchs in the state, 
and prelates in the church ; for he hated dU whom he was 
required to obey. It is to be suspected, that his predoni* 
nant desire was to destroy rather than establish, and thai 
he felt not ^ be much the lore of liberty as r^ognanee to 
authority. 

It has been obscrred, that they who most loudly damovr 
for liberty do not most liberally fp'ant it. What we know 
of Miltimls .diaracter, in domestic relations, isy that he w^m 
ACTere and arlntrary. His family consisted of women; and 
there appears in his books something like a Turkish con« 
tempt of females, as subordinate and inferior being^. That 
his own< daughters might not break the ranks, he suffered 
them to be depressed by a mean and penurious educatiotf. 
He thought women made only for obedience, and man only 
for rebellion. 

Of his family some account may be expected. His sui- 
ter, first married to mr. Philips, afterwards married mr. 
Agar, a friend of her first husband, who succeeded him in 
the crown-olBce. She had, by her first husband, Edward 
jROd John, the two nephews whom Milton educated ; and, 
by her second, two daughters* • 

His brother, air Christopher, had two danghters, Miarf 
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wbA Ctttlierine ; and a son, Hmmmui, who Mooeoded Agar 
in tbe croim-offioe, and left a danghler liTing, in 1749, in 
GroflyenorHitreet 

Milton had children onljr by his first wife; Anne, Mary, 
and Deborah. Anne, thonf^ deformed, married a master- 
builder, and died of her first child. Mary died sia^^le. De- 
borah married Abraham Clark, a weaTor in Spital-fields, 
and Hved seyenty-six years, to Ang^t 1727. This is the 
daughter of whom pnblio mention has been made. She 
•oonld repeat the first lines of Homer, the Metamorphoses, 
and some of Euripides, by haying often read them. Tet 
there incredulity is ready to make a stand. Many repeti- 
tions are necessary to fix in the memcNry lines not under* 
stood ; and why should Milton wish or want to hear them 
so often? These lines were at the beginning of the poems. 
Of a book written in a language not understood, the begin* 
ning raises no more attention than the end; and as those 
that understand it know commonly the beginning best, its 
rehearsal will seldom be necessary. It is not likely that 
Milton required any passage to be so much repeated, as 
that his daughter could learn it ; nor likely that he desired 
the initial lines to be read at all; nor that the daughter, 
weary of the drudgery of pronouncing unideal sounds, 
would yoluntarily commit them to memory. 

To this gentlewoman Addison made a present, and pro- 
mised some establishment, but died soon after. Queen 
Caroline sent her fifty guineas. She had seyen sons and 
three daughters ; but none of them had any children, excq[yi 
her son Caleb and her daughter Elizabeth. Caleb went to 
Fort St. George in the East Indies, and had two sons, of 
whom nothing is now known. Elizabeth married Thomas 
Foster, a weayer in Spital-fields ; and had seyen children, 
who all died. She kept a petty grocer's or chandler's shop, 
first at HoUoway, and afterwards in Cock-lane, near Shore- 
ditch church. She knew little of her grandfather, and 
that little was not good. She told of his harshness to his 
daughters, and his reftisal to haye them taught to write; 
and, in opposition to other accounts, represented him as 
delicate, though temperate, in his diet. 

In 1750, April 6, Comut was played for her benefit She 
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had 80 tM0 ■awyaintaace with diT«rfkm or gsiely, thai 
she did not kaow what wu inlandod wheat a hanefit waa 
offered her. The profits of the night were only one hundred 
and thirty pounds, though dr. Nowlom brooghl a laiige eon- 
tailration ; and twenty poonds wave given by Tonson, a nam 
who is to be praised aa often as he is named. Of tide sua, 
one hundred pounds were plaeed in the stodts, alter some 
debate between her and her husband in whose name it should 
be entered; and the rest augmented their little stoek, mA 
whieh they remoyed to Iitogton. This was the greatest 
benefaetion that ParHdm L^ii ever procured the author's 
descendants ; and to this, he, who has now attempted to 
rriate his lifo, had the honour of contributing a prologue* 



In tile examination of Milton's poetical works, I shal 
pay so much regard to time aa to begin with his juvenile 
productions. For his eaify pieces he seems to have had a 
degree of fondness not very laudable; what he has once 
written he resolves to preserve, and gives to the public an 
unfinished poem, which he broke off because he was nothing 
tutUfied with what he had d<me, supposing his readers less 
nice than himself. These preludes to his future labours 
are in Italian, Latin, and English. Of the Italian I cannot 
pretend to speak as a critic; but I have heard them com* 
mended by a man well qualified to decide tiieir merit. The 
Latin pieces are lusciously elegant ; but the delight which 
they afford is rather by the exquisite imitation of the ancient 
writers, by the purity of the diction, and the harmony of the 
numbers, than by any power of invention, or vigour of sen- 
timent. They are not all of equal value ; the elegies excel 
the odes ; and some of the exercises on gunpowder treason 
might have been spared. 

The English poems, though they make no promises of 
Paradise Lost, have tlds evidence of genius, that they have 
a cast original and unborrowed. But their peculiarity is 
not excellence ; if they differ from the verses of others, they 
differ for the worse ; for tiiey are too often distinguished by 
repulsive harshness; the combinations of words are new. 
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b«t tli^ are not (rfeasing ; tiie iftymes and epillieU teem 
to be laAwrioosly sought, and violently applied. 

That in the early part of his life he wrote irifh rniidi care 
i^ipears from his manuscripts, happily preserred at Cam- 
bridge, in which many of his smaller works- are found as 
they were first written, with the subsequent corrections. 
Such reiiqnes shew how excellence is acquired; what we 
hope erer to do with ease, we must learn Sni to do wifh 
diligence. 

Those, who admire the beauties of this g^at poet, some- 
times force their own judgment into false approbation of 
his little pieces, and preyail upon themselres to think that 
admirable which is only singular. Alf that short composi- 
tions can commonly attain is neatness and elegance. Milton 
never learned the art of doing little things with grace ; be 
OTcriooked the milder excellence of suavity and softness ; 
he was a Iedii that had no skill in dtatHing the kid. 

One of tile poems on which nracb praise has been be- 
stowed is Lycidar; of which the diction is harsh, tiie rhymes 
tincertain, and the numbers unpleasing. What beauty 
^tiiere is we must therefbre seek in the sentiments and 
images. It is not to be considered as the effusion of real 
passion; for passion runs not after remote alhisions and 
obscure opinions. Passion pludcs no berries from the 
Bertie and ivy, nor calls upon Arethuse and Mincius, nor 
tells of rough Mtyrf mxkdfawiu with cloven keel. Where tiiere 
is letsure for fiction, there is littie grief. 

In this poem there is no nature, for there is no trutt ; 
there is no art, fin- there is nothing new. Its form is that 
of a pastoral ; easy, vulgar, and therefore disgusting; what* 
ever images it can supply are long ago exhausted ; and its 
iidierent improbability always forces dissatisfaction on the 
mind. When Cowley tells of Hervey, that they studied t<^- 
gether, it is easy to suppose how much he must miss the 
companion of his labours, and the partner of his dis* 
coreries ; but what image of tenderness can be excited by 
these lines? 

We drove a field, and both together heard. 
What time tbe grey fily winds her sultry born. 
Battening our flocks with the fresh dews of night. 
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We knov that they neTer droTe t. field, and that they had 
no flocks to batten ; and though it be allowed that the re- 
presentation may be allegorical, the true meaning is so un- 
certain and remote, that it is never sought, because it can- 
not be known when it is found. 

Among the flocks, and copses, and flowers, appear the 
heathen deities ; Jove and Phoebus, Neptane and iEolus, 
with a long train of mythological imagery, such as a college 
easily supplies. Nothing can less display knowledge, or 
less exercise invention, than to tell how a shepherd has 
lost his companion, and must now feed his flocks alone, 
without any judge of his skill in piping ; and how one god 
asks another god what is become of Lycidas, and how 
neither god can tell. He who thus grieves will excite no 
sympathy ; he who thus praises will confer no honour. 

This poem has yet a grosser fault. With these trifling 
fictions are mingled the most awful and sacred truths, such 
as ought never to be polluted with such irreverent combina- 
tions. The shepherd likewise is now a feeder of sheep, 
and afterwards an ecclesiastical pastor, a superintendant 
of a Christian flock. Such equivocations are always un* 
skilful ; but here they are indecent, and at least approach 
to impiety, of which, however, I believe the writer not to 
have been conscious. 

Such is the power of reputation justly acquired, that its 
blase drives away the eye from nice examination. Surely 
no man could have fancied that he read LycidM with plea- 
jure, had he not known the author. 

Of the two pieces, L* Allegro and II PeweroiOf I believe, 
opinion is uniform ; every man that reads them, reads them 
with pleasure. The author's design is not, what Theobald 
has remarked, merely to shew how objects derive their 
colours from the mind, by representing the operation of the 
same things upon the gay and the melancholy temper, or 
upon the same man as he is difierently disposed; but 
rather how, among the successive variety of appearances, 
^very disposition of mind takes hold on those by which it 
may be gratified. 

The eheetftd man hears tiie lark in the morning ; the pen- 
tive man hears the nightingale in the evening, llie tkurfvX 
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man sees the cock strut, and hears the horn and hounds 
echo in the wood ; then walks, not unseen, to ohserve the 
^lory of the rising sun, or listen to the singing milk -maid, 
and yiew the lahours of the ploughman and the mower ; 
then casts his eyes ahout him oyer scenes of smiling plenty, 
and looks up to the distant tower, the residence of some 
fair inhabitant ; thus he pursues rural gaiety through a day 
of labour or of play, and delights himself at night with tlM 
fanciful narratiyes of superstitious ignorance. 

The pensive man, at one time, wadks unseen to muse at 
midnight; and at another hears the sullen curfew. If the 
weather driyes him home, he sits in a room lighted only by 
glowing embers; or, by a lonely lamp, outwatches the nortih 
star, to discoyer the habitation of separate souls; and 
yaries the shades of meditation, by contemplating the mag* 
nificent or pathetic scenes of tragic and epic poetry. When 
the morning comes, a morning gloomy with rain and wind, 
he walks into the dark trackless woods, falls asleep by 
some murmuring water, and, with melancholy enthusiasm, 
expects some dream of prognostication, or some music 
played by aerial performers. 

Both mirth and melancholy are solitary, silent inhabit* 
ants of the breast, that neither receiye nor transmit com* 
mnnication; no mention is therefore made of a philosophi- 
cal friend, or a pleasant companion. The seriousness does 
not arise from any participation of calamity, nor the gaiety 
from the pleasures of the bottle. 

The man of eheevfulness, haying exhausted the country^ 
tries what towered cities will afford, and mingles with scenes 
of splendour, gay assemblies, and nuptial festiyities ; but 
he mingles a mere spectator, as, when the learned comedies 
of Jonson or the wild dramas of Shakspeare are exhibited, 
he attends the theatre. 

Ihxi pensive man neyer loses himself in crowds, but walks 
the cloister, or frequents the cathedral. Milton probably 
had not yet forsaken the church. 

Both his characters delight in music ; but he seems to 
think that cheerful notes would haye obtained from Pluto 
a complete dismission of Eurydice, of whom solemn sounds 
only procured a conditional release. 
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Foi tka old age of cheerfinliiess lie makes no proTuaon; 
but melancholy he conducts with great dignity to the close 
of life. His cheerfulness is without levity, and his penaiTe- 
ness without asperity. 

Through these two poems, the images are properly se- 
leeted and nicely distinguished; but the colours of the 
diction seem not suflksiently discriminated. I know not 
whether the characters are kept sufficiently apart No 
mirth can, indeed, be found in his melancholy; but I am 
i^aid that X always meet some melancholy in his mirth. 
They are two noble efforts of imagination. 

The greatest of his juTenile performances is the mtuk ^ 
Cammif in which may very plainly be discovered the dawn 
or twilight of Paradise Last. Milton appears to have 
formed very early that system of diction, and mode of Terscy 
which his maturer judgment approved, and from which he 
never endeavoured nor desired to deviate. 

Nor does Camus afford only a specimen of his language ; 
it exhibits likewise his power of description and his vigour 
of sentiment, employed in the praise and defence of virtue. 
A work more truly poetical is rarely found; allusions, 
images, and descriptive epitiiets, embellish almost every 
period with lavish decoration. As a series of lines, there- 
fore, it may be considered as worthy of all the admiration 
with which the votaries have received it. 

As a drama it is deficient. The action is not probable. 
A masque, in those parts where supernatural intervention 
is admitted, must indeed be given up to all the freaks of 
imagination, but, so far as the action is merely human, it 
ought to be reasonable, which can hardly be said of the 
conduct of the two brothers ; who, when their sister sinks 
with fatigue in a pathless wilderness, wander both away 
together in search of berries too far to find their way back, 
and leave a h^less lady to all the sadness and danger of 
solitude. This, however, is a defect overbalanced by its 
convenience. 

What deserves more reprehension is, that the prologue, 
spoken in the wild wood by the attendant spirit, is ad« 
dressed to the audience; a mode of cMnmunicatiott so coi^ 
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Irary to the nature of drmnuitie repMMvtttlioli, that no |u«- 
cedents can 8iip|>ort it. 

The discourse of the spirit is too hmi; ; an ohjoetioB that 
may be made to almost all the fottowing speedies ; ttey 
iiave not the sprightliness of a dialogue aniHiated by leol- 
procal contention, but seem ratiier dedamatioiis delilbar- 
aldy composed, and formally repeated, on a moral qsaa- 
tion. The auditor therefore listens as to a leetore, witheot 
passion, without anxiety. 

The song of Comus has aiiiness and jollity; but, what 
may recommend Milton's morals as well as his poetry, the 
imitations to ];deasure are so general, that they excite no 
distinct images of corrupt enjoymoit, and take no dangw- 
ous hold on the fancy. 

The foUowini^ soliloquies of Comns and the lady ava 
elegant, but tedious. The song must owe much to tte 
voice, if it eyer can delight. At last, the brothers enter 
with too much tranquittity ; and, when they have feared 
lest their sister should be in danger, and hoped that she is 
not in danger, the elder makes a speech in praise of chask 
tifcy, and the younger ftads how fine it is to be a philosopher. 

Then descends the^irit in form of a shepherd ; and the 
brother, instead of behig in haste to ask his help, praises 
his singing, and inquires his business in that place. It it 
remarkable, that at this interview the brother is taken with 
a short fit of rhyming. Hie spirit relates, that the lady is 
in the power of Comus ; the brother moraliBes again ; and 
the spirit makes a long narratio^, of no use, because it is 
ftdse, and therefore unsuitable to a good being. 

In all these parts the language is poetical, and the senti«> 
ments are generous ; but there is something wanting to aU 
faire attention. 

The dispute between the lady and Comus is the most 
animated and aflfecting scene of the drama; and waaits 
nothing but a brisker reci{nrocation of objections and re- 
plies, to inyite attention, and detain it. 

The songs are yigorous and full of imagery; but th^ 
are harsh m their diction, and not yery musical in tbeU 
numbers. 

Throughout the whole^ the figures are too boid^and the 
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laagaage loo laxuriant, for dialogue. It is a drama in thib 
epic style, ineleg^Uy splendid, and tediously instractive. 
The sonnets were written in different parts of Milton's 
ife, upon different occasions. They deserve not any par- 
ticular criticism ; for, of the best it can only be said, thai 
tliey are not bad ; and perhaps only the eighth and the 
tirenty-first are truly entitled to this itlender commendation. 
The fabric of a sonnet, however adapted to the Italian 
language, has never succeeded in ours, which, having 
greater variety of termination, requires the rhymes to be 
often changed. 

Those little pieces may be despatched without much 
anxiety ; a greater work calls for greatet care. I am now 
to examine Paradise Lost; a poem, which, considered with 
respect to design, may claim the first place, and with re- 
spect to performance Uie second, among the productions of 
the human mind. 

By the general consent of critics, the first praise of genius 
i» due to the writer of an epic poem, as it requires an as- 
semblage of all the powers which are singly sulficient for 
other compositions. Poetry is the art of uniting pleasure 
with truth, by calling imagination to the help of reason, 
^ic poetry undertakes to teach the most important truths, 
by the jnost pleasing precepts ; and therefore relates some 
great event, in the most affecting manner. History must 
supply the writer with the rudiments of narration, which 
he must improve and exalt by a nobler art, must animate 
by dramatic energy, and diversify by retrospection and an- 
ticipation ; morality must teach him the exact bounds, and 
different shades, of vice and virtue; from policy, and the 
practice of life, he has to learn the discriminations of cha- 
racter, and the tendency of the passions, either single or 
combined ; and physiology must supply him with illustra* 
tkms and images. To put these materials to poetical use, 
ia required an imagination capable of painting nature, and 
realizing fiction. Nor is he yet a poet till he has attained 
the whole extension of his language, disting^iished all the 
delicacies of phrase, and all the colours . of words, and 
learned to adjust their different sounds to all the varieties, 
of metrical modulation. 
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Bossu is of opimon, that the poet's first work is to find • 
moral, which his fable is afterwards to illustrate and esta- 
blish. This seems to have been the process only of Milton; 
the moral of other poems is incidental and consequent; in 
Milton's only it is essential and intrinsic. His purpose was 
the most useful and the most arduous ; to viiuKeaie the way$ 
i^God to man; to shew the reasonableness of religion, and 
the necessity of obedience to the diyine law. 

To convey this moral, there must be a fahUy a narration 
artfully constructed, so as to excite curiosity, and surprise 
expectation. In this part of his work, Milton must be con- 
fessed to have equalled every other poet. He has involved, 
in his account of the fall of man, the events which preceded 
and those that were to follow it: he has interwoven the 
whole system of theology with such propriety, that every 
part appears to be necessary; and scarcely any recital is 
wished shorter for the sake of quickening the progress of 
the main action. 

The subject of an epic poem is naturally an event of great 
importance. That of Milton is not the destruction of a 
city, the conduct of a colony, or the foundation of an em- 
pire. His subject is the fote of worlds, the revolutions of 
heaven and of earth ; rebellion against the Supreme Kinr, 
raised by the highest order of created beings ; the overthrow 
of their host, and the punishment of their crime ; the crea- 
tion of a new race of reasonable creatures ; their original 
happiness and innocence, their forfeiture of immortality^ 
and their restoration to hope and peace. 

Great events can be hastened or retarded only by per- 
sons of elevated dignity. Before the greatness displayed 
in Milton's poem, all other greatness shrinks away. The 
weakest of his agents are the highest and noblest of human 
beings, the original parents of mankind ; with whose actions 
the elements consented ; on whose rectitude, or deviation 
•f will, depended the state of terrestrial nature, and the 
condition of all the future inhabitants of the globe. 

Of the other agents in the poem, the chief are such as it 
is irreverence to name on slight occasions. The rest were 
loEWn powers; 

VOL. I* Q ' 
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of wbicb the lent ewilii wield 
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Those elements, and •nn hiin with the foree 
Of all their regions ; 

power^j which only the controul of omnipotence restrain* 
from laying creation waste, and fillings the vast expanse of 
space with ruin and confusion. To display tbe motive* 
and actions of beings thus superior, 30 far as human reason 
can examine them, or human imaginatioQ represent them, 
U the task which this mighty poet I^^ undertaken and per- 
^rmed. 

In the examination of epic poems, much speculation is 
commonly employed upon the charaden. The characters 
in the Paradise LoHy which admit of examination, are those 
of angels and of man ; of angels good and evil ; of man ip 
his innocent and sinful state. 

Among the angels, the Tirtue of Raphael is mild and 
placid, of easy condescension and free communication ; that 
of Michael is regal and lofty, and, as may seem, attentive 
to the dignity of his own nature. Ahdiel and Gabriel ap- 
pear occasionally, and act as every incident requires ; the 
solitary fidelity of Abdiel is very amiably painted. 

Of the evil angels, the characters are mpre diversified. 
To Satan, as Addison observes, such sentiments are given 
as suit the most exalted and most depraved being . Milton has 
been censured by Clarke,* for the impfety which sometimes 
breaks from Satan's mouth ; for there are thoughts, as he 
justly remarks, which no observation of character can 
justify, because no good man would willingly permit them 
to pass, however transiently, through his own mind* Tp 
make Satan speak as a rebel, without any such expression 
as might taint the reader's imagination, was indeed om» 
of the great difficulties in Milton's undertaking; and I 
cannot but think that he has ^trieated himself with groa^ 
happiness. There is in Satan's speeches little that cms 
give pain to a pious ear. The language of rebellion cannol 
be the same with that of obedience. The maligni^ of 
^•tan foams in haughtin«ss and obstpiajoy ; bn^ ]|U sxpre** 

* Author of tiif ** Essay on Study." 
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bions are oomaioDly general, aad no otherwise offensive 
than as they are wicked. 

The other ehiefs of the celestial rebellion are very jndiei* 
oosiy discriminated in the first and seeond books; and the 
ferocious character of Moloch appears, both in the battle 
and the council, with exact consistency. 

To Adam and to Eve are giv^n, during their innocence, 
such sentiments as innocence can generate and utter. 
neir love is pure benevolence and mutual veneration; 
their repasts are without luxury, and ^eir diligence with* 
out toil. Their addresses to their Maker have little more 
than the voice of admiration and gratitude. Fruition left 
them nothing to ask ; and innocence left them nothing to 
fear. 

But, with guilt enter distrust and diseord, mutual accn* 
sation, and stubborn self-defence ; they regard each other 
with alienated minds, and dread their Creator as the 
avenger of their transgression. At last they seek shelter 
in his mercy, soften to repentance, and melt in supplication. 
* Both before and after the fall, the superiority of Adam is 

diligently sustained. 

Of the probable and the marveU&vu, two parts of a vulgar 
epic poem, which immerge the critic in deep ccmsideration, 
the Pmrmdue Loit requires little to be said. It contains 
the history of a miracle, of creation and redemption ; it 
displays the power and the mercy of the Supreme Being ; 
ti^e probable therefore is marvellous, and the marvellous is 
probable. The substance of the narrative is truth ; and, as 
truth allows no choice, it is, like necessity, superior to rule. 
To the accidental or adventitious parts, as to every thing 
iinman, some slight exceptions may be made ; but the main 
fabric is immovably supported. 

It is justly remarked by Addison, that this poem has, by 
the nature of its subject, the advantage, above all others, 
1^ that it is universally and perpetually interesting. All man- 

kind will, through all ages, bear the same relation to Adam 
and to Eve, and must partake of that g^d and evil which 
extend to themselves. 

Of the maehineryy so called from eehc awb urixawHc^ by 
which is meant the occasional interposition of supernatural 
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power, another fertile topic of critical remarM, here k na 
room to speak, because every thing is done under the im- 
mediate and visible direction of Heaven ; but the rule i» so 
far observed, that no part of the action could have beeo 
accomplished by any other means. 

Of episodes^ I think there are only two, contained in 
RaphaeFs relation of the war in heaven, and Michael's 
prophetic account of the changes to happen in this world. 
Both are closely connected with the great action ; one wa* 
necessary to Adam as a warning, the other as a consolation* 

To the completeness, or integrity, of the design nothing 
can be objected ; it has distinctiy and clearly what Aristotle 
requires, a beginning, a middle, and an end. There is per- 
haps no poem, of the same length, from which so little can 
be taken without apparent mutilation. Here are no faneral 
^ames, nor is there any long description of a shield. The 
short digressions at the beginning of the third, seventh, 
and ninth books might doubtless be spared ; but super- 
fluities so beautiful who would take away? or who does 
not wish that the author of the Iliad had gratified succeed- 
ing ages with a littie knowledge of himself? Perhaps im 
passages are more frequentiy or more attentively read than 
those extrinsic paragraphs ; and, since the end of poetry 
is pleasure, that cannot be unpoetical with which all are 

pleased. 

The questions, whether the action of the poem be strictiy 
tww? whether the poem can' be properly termed heraie? and 
who is the hero? are raised by such readers as draw their 
principles of judgment rather from books than from reason. 
Milton, though he entitied Paradise Lost only Rpoem, yet 
isalls it himself heroic s<mg. Dryden petulanUy and inde- 
cently denies the heroism of Adam, because he was over- 
come ; but there is no reason why the hero should not be 
unfortunate, except established practice, since success and 
virtue do not go necessarily together. Cato is the hero of 
Lucan ; but Lucan's authority will not be suffered by Quin- 
tilian to decide. However, if success be necessary, Adam's 
deceiver was at last crushed ; Adam was restored to his 
Maker's favour, and therefore may securely resume his 
human rank. 
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After the sch^ne and fabric of the poem, must be con* 
sidered its component parts;—- the sentiments, and the 
diction. 

The sefUimentSy as expressive of manners, or appropriated 
to characters, are, for the greater part, unexoeptionably 
just. 

Splendid passages, containing lessons of morality, or 
precepts of prudence, occur seldom. Such is the original 
formation of this poem, that, as it admits no human man- 
ners till the fall, it can give little assistance to human con* 
duct. Its end is to raise the thoughts above sublunary 
eares or pleasures. Yet the praise of that fortitude, wiUi 
which Abdiel maintained his singularity of virtue against 
the scorn of multitudes, maybe accommodated to all times ; 
and RaphaeFs reproof of Adam's curiosity after the plane- 
tary motions, with the answer returned by Adam, may be 
confidently opposed to any rule of life which any poet has 
delivered. 

The thoughts, which are occasionally called forth in the 
progress, are such as could only be produced by an imagi- 
nation in the highest degree fervid and active, to which 
materials were supplied by incessant study and unlimited 
curiosity. The heat of Milton's mind may be said to sub- 
limate his learning, to throw off into his work the spirit of 
•dence, unmingled with its grosser parts. 

He had considered creation in its whole extent, and his 
descriptions are therefore learned. He had accustomed 
his imagination to unrestrained indulgence, and his con- 
MptioBS therefore were extensive. The characteristic qua- 
lity of his poem is sublimity. He sometimes descends to 
the elegant, but his element is the great. He can occa- 
rionaUy invest himself with grace ; but his natural port is 
gigantic loftiness*. He can please when pleasure is requi- 
re ; but it is his peculiar power to astonish. 

He seems to have been well acquainted with his own ge- 
niuSy and to know what it was that nature had bestowed 
upon him more bountifully than upon others ; the power of 
displaying the vast, illuminating the. splendid^ enforcing 



* Algarotti termi it gigmti^ca mtklmit^ MUtwima. 
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the awful, darkening the gloomy, and aggravating the' 
dreadfel ; he therefore chose a subject on which too much 
could not be said, on which he might tire his fancy without 
tlie censure of extravagance. 

The appearances of nature, and the occurrences of life 
did not satiate his appetite of greatness. To paint thingt 
as they are, requires a minute attention, and employs the 
memory rather than the fancy. Milton's delight was to 
sport in the wide regions of possibility ; reality was a scene 
too narrow for his mind. He sent his faculties out upon 
discovery, into worlds where only imagination can travel, 
and delighted te form new modes of existence, and furnish 
sentiment and action to superior beings, to trace the coun- 
sels of h^ll, 9t liccompany th^ choirs of heaven. 

But he could not be always in other worlds ; he must 
sometimes revisit eatth, and teU ef things visible and known. 
When he cannot rsUse wonder by the sublimity of his mind, 
he gives delight by its fertility. 

Miiatever be his subject, he nevet fhils to fill the imagi- 
natioti. But his iin^en and desclrit)ti6n8 of the scen6!s or 
opet&tions of i!iiittlre do not seem to be always copied ttaih 
originM form, Hor to hiive the ^Ci^hnefts, ratiness, afid 
energjr of immediate obtf^rvallMj He saw nature, aft Dty- 
den expresses it, ihr&uffh tK^ l^jsttaelei of hoek$; and oh 
most occasions calls leftHan^ td his assistance. The ^kf- 
den of Eden bHngs td hib itAhA the tale of Eniut, where 
Proserpine was gathering HitWeti^, Sataft ihakeft Ins Iray 
through fighting elemehts, lake Ar^o h^iwettt the C^kfigan 
rocks; or Ulyssus between the twd Sieilutik whiilpools, 
when he shtiMttM Chairyhdis eti the htrhMtd, The mythd* 
logical allttsiionil hav6 been jttMIy censured, as not be^ 
alwayii u«dd ^th notice 6f their vahity t but they coiitH- 
bn^tto vnrldty to the nurration, Sknd (3i^oduce cm idtemate et« 
erdse of the ittemoty aM th6 fimcy. 

His simiiito af e less numei^ous, and iaot^ tafioas, Hian 
those (d/t his predecessors. Bttt he does not tdftiBAe hinisdl 
within the linats of if^iVms comparison i lAi ^tA ejctiet. 
lenee i» antpHttlde ; nAdhe ^tpandi^ ibe My^ettdWMi Imdgt 
beyond the dimensions which the occasion required. Thus, 
comparing ihe sUeld 6f S^stfan to the orb of flt6 moon, he 



erowds the imagination with ,the dii eorery of the telescope, 
and all the wonders which the telescope discoyers. 

Of his moral sentiments, it is hardly praise to affirm that 
they excel those of all other poets ; for this superiority he 
Was indebted to his acquaintance with the sacred writings. 
The ancient epic poets, wanting the light of revelation, were 
very miskilftil teachers of virtue ; their principal characters 
may be gfeat, but they are not amiable. The reader may 
rise from their Works with a greater degree of active or 
passive fortitude, and sometimes of prudence ; but he will 
be able to carry away few precepts of justice, and none of 
mercy. 

From the Italian writers, it appears, that the advantages 
•f ^ven Christian knowledge may be possessed in vain. 
Ariosto's pravity is generally known ; and) though the !>•* 
livem^e tf Jerusalem may be considered as a sacred sub- 
ject, the poet has been very sparing of moral instruction. 

In Milton, every line breathes sanctity of thought, and 
purity of manners, except when the train of the narration 
requires the introduction of the rebellious spirits; and even 
chey are compelled to acknowledge their subjection to God, 
fn such a manner as excites reverence and confirms piety. 

or human beings there are but two ; but those two are 
the parents lif maakind; Yenerable^ before their fall, for 
dignity and innocence i and amiable^ after it, for repentanea 
and snbmiBsidn* In the first state, their affMtion is tender 
without Weakness, find thaif i^eiy snblime withont pre^ 
inmjition. Wfaeik they have lUnaed, they shew how discord 
begins — ^in iMitual frailty; and how it ought to cease — ^ia 
mutual forbearance : how coaideilce of the divine favour 
is forfeited by sin, and how hope Of pahion may be obtain^ 
ed by penitence and prayer* A state of ilmooence we can 
only oonc^ve, if indMI, in out present misety, it be possi- 
ble to conceive it ; but the sentiments and worship^ proper 
to a fiedlen and ofiending being, we have all to leam^ at we 
have ail tsi practise. 

The poet, Whatever be done, is always great Our pro- 
genitors, in their first state, cmiversed with angels ; even 
when folly and sin had degraded them, they had not, in 
their humiliatiioni the pari of mean tuitor$; and they rise 
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again to reverential regpard, when we find that their prayers 
were heard. 

As human passions did not enter the world before the 
fall, there is in the Paradise Lott little opportunity for the 
paUietic; but what little there is has not been lost. That 
passion which is peculiar to rational nature, the anguish 
arising from the consciousness of transgression, and the 
horrors attending the sense of the Divine displeitsure, are 
very justly described, and forcibly impressed. But the 
passions are moved only on one occasion ; sublimity is the 
general and prevailing quality of this poem; sublimity va- 
riously modified, sometimes descriptive, sometimes argu-« 
mentative. 

The defects and faults of Paradise Losty for faults and 
defects every work of man must have, it is the business of 
impartial criticism to discover. As, in displaying the ex- 
cellence of Milton, I have not made long quotations, be- 
cause of selecting beauties there had been no end, I shall, 
in the same general manner, menti(m that which seems to 
deserve censure ; for, what Englishman can take delijf^t in 
transcribing passages, which, if they lessen the reputation 
of Milton, diminish in some degree the honour of our 
country? 

The generality of my scheme does not admit the frequent 
notice of verbal inaccuracies ; which Bentley, perhaps better 
skilled in grammar than in poetry, has often found, though 
he sometimes made them, and which he imputed to the oIh 
trusions of a reviser, whom the author's blindness obliged 
him to employ; a supposition rash and groundless, if he 
thought it true ; and vile and pernicious, if, as is said, he 
in private allowed it to be false. 

llie plan of Paradise Lost has this inconvenience, that it 
comprises neither human actions nor human manners. The 
man and woman, who act and suffer, are in a state which 
no other man or woman can ever know. The reader find* 
no transaction in which he can be engaged ; beholds no 
eondition in which he can, by any effort of imagination, 
place himself; he has, therefore, little natural curiosity of 
sympathy. 

We all, indeed, feel the effects of Adam's disobedience ; 
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we all sin, like Adam; and, like him, must all bewail our 
•ffences; we have restless and insidious enemies in the 
ftdlen angels ; and in the blessed spirits we haye gaardians 
and friends ; in the redemption of mamkind we hope to be 
included ; and in the description of heaven and hell we are 
surely interested, as we are all to reside, hereafter, either 
in the regions of horror or of bliss. 

But these truths are too important to be new; they 
have been taught to our infancy ; they haye mingled with 
our solitary thoughts and familiar conversations, and are 
habitually interwoven with the whole texture of life. Being 
therefore not new, they raise no unaccustomed emotion in 
the mind; what we knew before, we cannot learn ; what is 
not unexpected, cannot surprise. 

Of the ideas suggested by these awful scenes, from some 
we riicede with reverence, except when stated hours re- 
quire their association; and from others we shrink with 
horror, or admit them only as salutary inflictions, as coun- 
terpoises to our interests and passions. Such images ra- 
ther obstruct the career of fancy than incite it. 

Pleasure and terror are indeed the genuine sources of 
poelry ; but poetical pleasure must be such as human ima- 
gination can at least conceive ; and poetical terror such as 
human strength and fortitude may combat. The good and 
evil of eternity are too ponderous for the wings of wit; the 
mind sinks under them in passive helplessness, content 
wiUi calm belief and humble adoration. 

Known truths, however, may take a different appearance, 
and be conveyed to the mind by a new train of intermediate 
images. This Milton has undertaken, and performed with 
pregnancy and vigour of mind peculiar to Mms^f. Who* 
ever considers the few radical positions which the scrip- 
tures afforded him, will wonder by what energetic operar 
tion he expanded them to such extent, and ramified them 
to so nmeh variety, restrained as he was by religious reve- 
rence from licentiousness of fiction. 

Here is a full display of the united force of study and 
genius ;' of a great accumulation, of materials, with judg- 
lient to digest, and fancy to combine them: Milton was 
ubhf to select from nature or from story,, from ancient fable 
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or fr^m modern sdmoe, irbiileYer eo^M ilhistriite or wiom 
HiB thoug^liU. An neomniilatiaii of Imowledi^e imprefiuiied 
bis mwA, fennented by eitndy, mid exulted by unagui«ti<Hi, 

It faM bees tb^r^bve said, ^tboat a« iudeocnt byper- 
b<de, by one of bis encomifUfta, ibal^ m readmg PmrMm 
Lostf we read a book of wuTersal kaowledg^e. 

But original deficiency eannot be anpplied. Tbe want of 
boman interest ia always felt. Par«MK#e Xo#t is one of tbe 
books wbioh tbe reader admires and lays down, and for* 
gets to take np again. None eyer wisbed it longer tba» it 
is. Its perasal is a daty ratber tban a pleasure. We f ead 
Milton for instruction, retire barassed a;iid oterbvrdened, 
and look elsewbere for recreation; we deport oqr mastoft 
and seek for companions. 

Another ineonTOKieBce of Milton's design is» tbat it re- 
quires tbe description of wbat cannot be described, tbe 
agency of spirits. He saw tbat immateiiaUty supplied no 
images, and tbat be could not sbew angels aeting but by 
instruments of action; be therefore laYestnd tbem with 
form and matter. This, being necessary^ waa tberefove 
defensible; and be should baye secured the ooosisteney of 
his system, by keeping iomateriality out of sigfrl, and en^ 
ticing his reader to drop it from his thoughts. But he has 
unhappily perplexed his poetiry with his philosophy. His 
infernal and celestial powers are sometimes pure spiril^ 
and sometimes animated body. When Satan walks witt 
his lance upon the ImmiMp marl, he has a body; wbeR, fat 
his passage between hell and the new 'world, he ia in dan- 
ger of sinking in the yacuity, and is supported 1^ a gust 
of rinng vapours, he has a body ; when he anlmalea the 
toad, he seems to be mere spirit, that can penetrate matter 
at pleasure ; when be starts up in h$s own shaips^ be has at 
least a determined form ; and, when he ia brought belbrB 
Gabriel, be has u spear and a sMdd, wtdcn he had the power 
of hiding in the toad, though the arms ef the eenteadiag 
angels are CTidently material. 

The Yulgar inhabitants of pandssmonium, being tncer- 
V^ealspiHu,9TeaiUrgs,thmtghwU1mttnmheryhk9Llaa^^ 
apace : yet in tbe battle, when they were oyerwhelmod 1^ 
fnountain^ their annour hurt them, emshsd m i^mk Msr 



mJ k m ntB^ MMB yrttim ^imsb Ay mmm^. TUa Ukewiie hiup- 
femtd totlie ■wcMprnplcd asfpeLs, who w<are orortliiowB the 
m ^ ntr for tknr mtm»; ft^ ymmrnnd^ lAiy w^iU ^oMfy, at 
4|Mrtli,A«w«MiiMi^etii4ina«ttMi<»rfVM00fc Bfteli at ffiirils 
tiwy «w hnJPdljr 8]^iiiUial; for coiKrairitPii and r^m^st aie 
inage* df matter ^ hot, if they ooald have e^eap^d wiDieal 
their armoar^ they might have escaped from it, and left only 
Hie enipty cover to be battered. Urtd, when he ridM on a 
.a«K-te|uni is material ; Satan is material when be is alMd 
of the prowess of Adam. 

The ceniudon of spirit and maltear, wfaiah pervades the 
whole Oination of the war of beaten, fills it i»ith incon* 
gmtori and the book in which it is related is, I believe, tho 
fttvoofite of ehUdien, and gmdoally neglected %a knowledge 
is inereased 

After i&m /mitration of immaterial agents, wbieh ean^l 
be explained, may be considered that of allegorioal petaa> fl 
which have no real exiatiBiioe. To exalt cailsea into agents, 
to invest aby^ract ideas witik form, and animate them with 
aettii1y> has always been the right of poetry. Bitt so^ 
airy beings aioi fov the most part, snfered only to do their 
aatoral ^Mifsty and retire. Thus, fiune tells a tale, and 
victory hovers over a general, or perchei en a standard; 
hot ftoae and viotory can do no more. To give them ttnyr 
real employment, or ascribe to tbem any niaterial agency, 
is ta mafce them allegorieal no longer, but to shock tlie 
mind by aseiiibhsg effects to no»-entity. In t^e Pr^m^kmi^ 
of iEschylns, we see mohme and 4itren§tk^ and in the AU0$^ 
of Sofipide*, tve see dteM, bronght upon tiie stai^, at as 
aotive persons of the drtkma; bot no precedctits.ean jostlfy 
abeordity. 

Itiltett's allegovy of sin and death is nndonbtedly ftmiiAty. 
Ml Is Indeed the mother of death, and may be allolved tD 
beUiepeillressof heU; bvtwhim they slap the jomFOcgr of 
Satan, a Jooraey desoribed as real, and wiien death oifess 
him battle, the allegory is brdcen* The* yin and death 
shenld have Aoina the tiray to hell, might htave hoen ail- 
lowtsd ; btit they caanet fticilitate the passage by btdkHag 
a bvil^e, beeatMo the dificaHy of Satan's passage is de* 
eotlbedMMalaiidsensible^ and the bridge eogbtta be only 
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figurative. Tke hell assigaed to the rdMUkm* s|Mrit9 ii 
described bb not less local than the residenee of man. It is 
placed in some distant part of space, separated from the 
regions of harmony and order by a chaotic waste and an 
nnoecnpied yacnity ; but sin and death worked up a mude of 
aggravated wU, cemented with tuphaltus; a work too bnlky 
for ideal architects. 

This unskilful allegory appears to me one of the greatest 
faults of the poem ; and to this there was no tomptataoBy 
but the author's opinion of its beauty. 

To the conduct of the narrative some objections may be 
made. Satan is with great expectation brought before 
Gabriel in paiadise, and is suffered to go away unmolested. 
The creation of man is represented as the consequence of 
the vacuity left in heaven by the expulsion of the rebels ; 
yet Satan mentions it as a report rtfe in heaven befiwre his 
departure. 

To find sentiments for the state of innoooioe was very 
difficult ; and something of anticipation perhaps is now and 
then discov-ered. Adam's discourse of dreams seems not to 
be the speculation of a new*created being. I know not 
whether his answer to the angel's reproof for curiosity daes 
not want something of propriety; it is the speech of a man 
acquainted with many otiier men. Some philosophieal 
notions, especially when the philosophy is false, might have 
been better omitted. The angel, in a comparison, speaks 
of timorow deevy before deer were yet timorous, and before 
■Adam could understand the comparison. 

Dryden remarks, that Milton has some flats among his 
elevations. This is only to say, that all the parts are not 
equal. In every work, one part must be for the sake of 
oUiers ; a palace must have passages; a poem must have 
transitions. It is no more to be required that wit should 
always be blazing, than that the sun should ahraya stand 
at noon. In a great work there is a vicissitude of luminous 
and opaque parts, as there is iu the world a succession of 
day and night. Milton, when he has exfMtiated in the sky, 
may be allowed sometimes to revisit earth ; for what other 
author ever soared so high, or sustained his flight so hmg ? 

Milton, being well versed in the Italian poats, appears to 
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luiYe borrowed often from them ; and^ at ey«y man ealehes 
something from his companions, his desire of imitating 
Ariosto's leyit^ has disgraced his work with the Pmradiu rf 
Fools; a fiction not in itself ill-imagined, but too ludicrous 
for its place. 

His play on words, in which he delights too often^-bis 
equivocations, which Bentley endeayours lo defend by the 
example of the ancients — ^his unnecessary and uagraoeful 
use of terms of art — ^it is not necessary to mention; becaose 
they are easily remarked, and generally censured ; and at 
last bear so little proportion to the whole, that they scarcely 
deserve the attention of a critic. 

Such are the faults of that wonderful performance Pitra- 
dise Lost; but he. who can put them in balance with its 
beauties must be considered not as nice but as dull, as less 
to be censured for want of candour, than pitied for want of 
sensibility. 

Of Paradise Regained, the general judgment seeras now 
to be right, th^t it is in many parts elegant, and every 
where instructive. It was not to be supposed that the 
writer of Paradise Lost could ever write without great ef- 
fusions of fancy, and exalted precepts of wisdom. The 
basis of Paradise Regained is narrow ; a dialogue without 
. action can never please like a union of the narrative and 
dramatic powers. Had this poem been written not by 
Milton, but by some imitator, it would have claimed and 
received universal praise. 

If Paradise Regained has been too much depreciated, 
Sampson Agonistes has in requital been too much admired. 
It could only be by long prejudice, and the bigotry of learn- 
ing, that Milton could prefer the ancient tragedies, with 
their encumbrance of a chorus, to the exhibitions of the 
French and English stages ; and it is only by a blind con- 
fidence in the reputation of Milton, that a drama can be 
praised, in which the intermediat-e parts have neither cause 
nor consequence, neither hasten nor retard the catastrqi^he. 

In this trageriy are however many particular beauties, 
many just sentiments and striking lines; but it wanU that 
4ifwer of attracting the attention winch a weli-connected 
plm pf odnces. 
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MiitoD wuuM not kare excelled in dramatic writing ; he 
knew hnmau nature only In the gross, and had never studSiM] 
the shades of character, nor the comhinations of concurring, 
or the periAexitj of oontending, passions. He had read 
ranch, and knew what hooks could teach; hut had mingled 
little in the world, and was deficient in the knowledge 
'iHiich experience must confer. 

Threngh all his greater worics, there prevails a umform 
peevHaritf of dtetion, a mode and cast of expression which 
bears little resemhlance to that of any former writer ; and 
iK%ieh is so ftff removed from common use, that an un- 
learned reader, when he first opens his hook, finds himself 
surprised by a new language. 

This liovelty has been, by those who can find nothing 
wfobg in Milton, imputed to his laborious endeavours after 
words suitable to the grandeur of his ideas. Ow language, 
says Addison, tunk ui^der him. But the truth is, that, both 
in piose and rtrst, he had formed his style by a perverse 
and pedantie principle. He was desirous to use English 
words with a foreign idiom. This, in all his prose, is dis- 
covered and condemned; for there judgment operates 
freely, neither softened by the beauty, nor awed by the 
dignity, of his thoughts ; but such is the power of his poetry, 
that his caH is obeyed without resistance, the reader feels 
himself in captivity to a higher and a nobler mind, and 
«ritieism sinks in admiration. 

Milton's style was not modified by his subject; what is 
shewn with greater extent in Paradue Lost may be found 
In €0tims. One source of his peculiarity was his famifiarity 
with the Tuscan poets ; the disposition of his words is, I 
think, frequently Italian; perhaps sometimes combined 
with other tongues. Of him, at last, may be said what 
Jonson says of l^penser, that he wrote no langtioge, but has 
formed what Butler cafls a Bahylonieh dialect, in itself harsh 
and barbarous, but made, by exalted genius and extensive 
leamilBg, the vehicle of so much instruction and so inudi 
pleasure, that, like other lovers, we find grace in its defor- 
aiity. 

Whatever be the Ikults of his diction, he cannot want the 
praise of copiousness and variety ; he was master df his 
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IftBgiiftge in ils ftiU extoBt ( and hM ieleitled tiw meMfous 
words with toek diligence, that ftwii his book aloiio tlio art 
of JfiBgUfth poetry might be learned. 

After his dictioii, somethiiig must be said of liis««rf{^iMi- 
fiofi. The metuuM, he says, utke S^fii$k Aerobe v«r#f wM- 
one rkym^. Of this mode he had many examples among 
the Italians, and some in his own oonntry. The earl of 
Surrey is said to have translated one of YirgU's books with- 
out rhyme ; and, beside our tragedies, « few shovt poems 
had appeared in blank yerse, partioolarly one tending to 
reconcile the nation to Raleigh's wild attonpt vpon Gniaaa, 
and probably written by Raleigh himsel£ These petty per- 
formances cannot be supposed to hare much influenoed 
MQton, who more probably took his hint from Trissino's 
iUilmLiheraid: and, finding blank yerse easier than r^fme, 
was desirous of persuading himself that it is better. 

Rhyme, he says, and says truly, is no necessary ti^wHt 
0f true poetry. But, perhaps, of poetry, a« a mental opera- 
tion, metre or music is no necessary adjunct 3 it is however 
by the music of metre that poetry has been dispriminaled 
in an languages ; and, in languages melodiously constfuoted 
with a due proportion of long and short syllables, metre is 
sufficient. But one language oannet oommunicate itfl nilf s 
to another ; where metre is scanty and imperfbct, soqie bflp 
is necessary. The music of the BngUsh heroic Unof stnhf s 
the ear so faintly, that it is easily lost, unlesA all the syW^- 
bles of ey^ry lino eo-operate together : tUa cooperation 
can be only obtained by the presenratioQ of every verse, 
unmingled with another, as a distinct system of soundi ; 
and this distinctness is obtained and pre9<|rved by tke 
artifice of rhyme. The variety of pauses, so mntji^ boasts 
by the lovers of blank verse, changes the meap^res of an 
English poet to the periods of a deeiaimCf ; ti|4 tl^e %te 
only a few skilful and happy readers of Milton, who enable 
their audience to perceive where the lines end or begin. 
Blank verse, said an ingenious critic, seenie to he verse only 
to the eye. 

Poetry may subsist without rhyme, but English poc^ 
will not often please; nor can rhyiv^.e ever be safely spared, 
but where the subject is able to support itself. Blank verse 
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makoft some approaieh to that whieh is called the lapidmy 
H^h; has neither the eafliness of prose, nor the melody of 
numbers, and therefore tires by long oontinuaBce* Of the 
Italian writers without thyme, whom Milton alleges ai^ pre- 
cedents, not one is popular ; what.re^ison could urge in its 
defence has been confuted by the ear. 

But, whatcTcr be the adyantage of rhyme, I cannot pre- 
vail on myself to wish that Milton had been a rhymer; for 
I cannot wish his work to be other than it is ; yet, like 
other heroes, he is to be admired rather than imitated. He 
that thinks himself capable of astonishing may write blank 
verse ; but those that hope only to please must condescend 
to rhyme. 

The highest praise of genius is original invention. Milton 
cannot be said to have contrived the structure of an epic 
poem, and therefore owes reverence to that vigour and 
amplitude of mind to which all generations must be in- 
debted for the art of poetical narration, for the texture of 
the fable, the variation of incidents, the interposition of 
dialogue, and all the stratagems that surprise and enchain 
attention. But, of all the borrowers from Homer, Milton is 
perhaps the least indebted. He was naturally a thinker 
for himself, confident of his own abilities, and disdainful 
sf help or hindrance : he did not refuse admission to the 
thoughts or images of his predecessors, but he did not seek 
them. From his contemporaries he neither courted nor re- 
eeived support; there is in his writings nothing by which 
the pride of other authors might be gratified, or favour 
gained ; no exchange of praise, nor solicitation of support. 
His great works were performed under discountenance 
and In blindness ; but difficulties vanished at his touch ; h» 
was bom for whatever is arduous; and his work is not tho 
greatest of heroic poems, only because it is not the first 
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BUTLER. 

Of the great author of Hndihras there b a life prefixed to 
the later editions of his poem^ by an unknown writer, and 
therefore of disputable authority ; and some account is ii^ 
cidentally given by Wood, who confesses tlie uncertainty 
o£ his own narrative ; more however than they knew cannot 
now be learned, and nothing remains but to compare and 
copy them. 

SAMUEL BUTLER was bom in the parish of Strensham 
in Worcestershire, according to his biographer, in 1612. 
This account dr. Nash finds confirmed by the register. He 
was christened February 14. 

His father's condition is variously represented: Wood 
mentions him as competently wealthy ; but mr. Longueville, 
the son of Butler's principal friend, says he was an honest 
farmer, with some small estate, who made a shift to edu- 
cate his son at the grammar-school of Worcester, under 
mr. Henry Bright, from whose care he removed for a short 
time to Cambridge ; but, for want of money, was never 
made a member of any college. Wood leaves us rather 
doubtful whether he went to Cambridge or Oxford ; but at 
last makes him pass six or seven years at Cambridge, 
without knowing in what hall or college; yet it can hardly 
be imagined that he lived so long in either university, but 
as belonging to one house or another ; and it is still lesa 
likely that he could have so long inhabited a place of learn- 
ing with so little distinction as to leave his residence un- 
certain. Dr. Nash has discovered that his father was owner 
of a house and a little land, worth about eight pounds a 
year, still called Butler's tenement. 

Wood has his information from his brother, whose nar- 
rative placed him at Cambridge, in opposition to that of his 
neighbours, which sent him to Oxford. The brother's seems 
the best authority, till, by confessing his inability to tell bit 
fiaU or college, he gives reason to suspect that he wm re« 
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solved to bestow on him an academical education; but 
durst not name a college, for fear of detection. 

He was for some time, according to the author of his life, 
clerk to jnwJtSerys of Earl's Croomb in Worcestershire, 
an eminent justice of the peace. In his service he had not 
only leisure for study, but for recreation : his amusement» 
were music and painting ; and ther reward of his pencil was 
the firiendship of the celebrated Cooper. Some pictured, 
said to be his, were shewn to dr. Nash, at Earl^s Croomb; 
but, when he inquired for them some years afterwards, he 
found them destroyed, to stop windows, and owns that tibejr 
hardly deserved a better fate. 

He was afterwards admitted into the family of the 
countess of Kent, where he had the use of a library ; and 
so nmch recommended himself to Selden, that he was often 
employed by him in literary business. Selden, as is weU 
known, was steward to the countess, and is supposed to 
have gained much of his wealth by managing her estate. 

In what character Butler was admitted into thtft lady's 
service, how long he tontinued in it, and why he left it, is, 
like the other incidents of his life, utterly unknown. 

The vicissitude^ Of his condition placed him afterwards 
in the family of ^ir Samuel Luke, one of CromwelFs officers. 
Here he observed so moch of the character of the sectaries, 
that he is s&id to have written, or begun, his poem at this 
time ; and it is likely that such a design would be formed 
in a place where he saw the principles and practices of the 
Rebels, audacious and undisguised in the confidence of 
success. 

' At length the king returned, and the time came in which 
loyalty hoped fbr its reward. Butler, however, was only 
made secretary to the earl of Oarbury, president of the 
principality of Wales ; who conferred on him the steward- 
ship of Ludlow castle, when the court of the marches was 
revived. 

In this part of his life, he ma^ed mrs. Herbert, a gentie- 
womlm of a good family; and lived, says Wood, upon her 
fortune, having studied the eomtnon law, but never practised 
it. A fortune she had, says bis biographer, but it was kwl 
by bad securities. 
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In iiM^ wu imbHshed tbe tint p«rt, oOBlahniig tlire^ 
cantos, of tlie poem of Hndittras, wftudi, as Piriof relates^ 
was made known at ooort by tbe taste and inflvence of the 
earl of Dorset When it was known, it was neoessarily 
admired : the king quoted, the coartiers studied, and the 
whole party of the royidists applauded it. Bvery eye wati^Md 
fo# the golden shower whieh was to fall apoa the author, 
who certainly was not without his port in the |;«Beral ^ih- 
pectation. 

In 1664, the second part appeared. The cuHoftity of the 
nation was rekindled, and the writer was again praised alid 
elated. But praise was his whole reward. GlareodoBi says 
Wood, gaye him reason to hope fbr ** places and ^tnploy- 
ments of yalue'aad credit ;" but no snob adyantages did he 
ever obtain. It is reported that tbe king onoe gate him 
three hundred guineas ; but of this temporary bodlty I find 
no proof. 

Wood relates, that be was seoretary to YillierS duke of 
Buckingham, when he was chancellor of Cambridge : this 
is doubted by the other writer, who yet allows the duke to 
baye be6n bis frequent benefootor. That both these ao* 
counts are fiedse there is reason to suspect, from a story 
told by Packe, in his aeeonnt of tbe life of Wyeberley; and 
from some yerses which mr.Thyer has publijihed in the 
author's *' Remains.'' 

'< Mr. Wyoherley," saysPacke, ** had always laid hold of 
an opportunity ^hlob offered of representing to the diAe 
of Buckingham how well liir. Butlfet had deserted of the 
royal family, by writing bis inimitiible Hudlbras ; and that 
it was a reproach to the court, that a person of his loyalty 
and wit should suffer in obicu#ity^ uid nndtitthe whtttft he 
did. The duke ahlrays seemed to heerkdfei to him with at* 
tention enough ; nhA, aftte some ttme^ undertook to reoom- 
mend bis pretensions to his mhjestyi if r. Wyeberley, in 
hopes to keep him steady to bis word, obtained of bis grace 
to name a day, when he might introduce that modest and 
unfortunate poet to bis n<(w patron. At iMt an appoinli* 
mentwas made, and the' place of meeting was ngreed to be 
tbe Roebuck. Mr. Butler and his friend attended aooord* 
ingly ; the duke joined them; but, as the d — 1 would baye 
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it, the door of the room where they sat wms open, and his 
grace, who had seated himself near it, obserring^ a pimp of 
his acqnaintaiice (the vcreatare too was a knight) trip by 
with abraee of ladies, immediately quitted his engagement, 
to follow another kind of business, at which he was more 
ready than in doing good offices to men of desert, though 
no one was better qualified than he, both in regard to his 
fortune and understanding, to protect them ; and, from that 
time to the day of his death, poor Butler never found the 
least effect of his promise V* 

Such is the story. The verses are written with a degree 
of aeiimony, such as neglect and disappointment might 
naturally excite ; and such as it would be hard to imagine 
Butler capable of expressing against a man who had any 
claim to his gratitude. 

Notwithstanding this discouragement and neglect, he 
still prosecuted his design; and, in 1078, published the 
third part, which still leaves the poem imperfect and abrupt. 
How much more he originally intended, or with what events 
the action was to be concluded, it is vain to conjecture. 
Nor can it be thought strangj^ that he should stop here, 
however unexpectedly. To write without reward is suffi- 
ciently unpleasing. He had now arrived at an age when 
he might think it proper to be in jest no longer, and per- 
haps his health might now begin to fail. 

He died in 1680 ; and mr. Longueville, having uiisuc- 
oessfully solicited a subscription for his interment in West- 
minster abbey, buried him at his own cost in the church- 
yard of Covent Garden. Dr. Symon Patrick read the service. 

Granger was informed by dr.Pearce, who named for his 
authority mr. Lowndes of the treasury, that Butler had a 
yeariy pension of a hundred pounds. ' This is contradicted 
by all tradition, by the complaints of Oldham, and by the 
reproaches of Dryden; and I am afiraid will never be con- 
firmed. 

About sixty years afterwards, mr% Barber, a printer, 
mayor of London, and a Mend to Butler^ss^pitficiples, be* 
stowed on him a monument in Westml^er abbey, xtwi 
inscribed : 
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M. S. 

SAMUELIS BtJTLERI, 

Qui Strenshamiae, in agro Yigorn. nat. I61ty 

obiit Lond. 1080. 

Vir doctns imprimis, acer, integer ; 

Operibus Ingenii, non item Pramiis, fceUz : 

Satyrid apnd not Carmlnis Artifex egregivt; 

Quo Bimnlatn Religionis Larvam detraiit, 

£t Perduelliam scelera liberrime exagitavit ; 

Scriptonun in aao genere primus et postremis. 

Ne, cni vivo deerant fere omnia, 

Deesset etiam mortuo TumulnSy 

Hoc tandem, posito Marmore, corayit 

Johannes Barber, Civis Londinensis, 17S1. 

After his death, were published three smaU yolnmes of 
his posthumous works ; I know not by whom oolleoted, or 
by wliat authority aseertained ; and, lately, two yolumes 
more have been printed by mr. Thyer of Manohester, in- 
dubitably genuine. From none of these pieces can his life 
bo traced, or his character discoyered. Some Terses, in 
the last collection, shew him to have been among those who 
ridiculed the institution of the royal society, of which the 
enemies were for some time very numerous and yery acri- 
monious, for what reason it is hard to conceiye, since the 
philosophers professed not to adrance doctrines, but to 
produce facts ; and the most aealous enemy of innoTation 
must Umit the gradual progress of experience, howerer 
he may oppose hypothetical temerity. 

In this mist of obscurity passed the life of Butler, a man 
whose name can only perish with his language. The mode 
and place of his education are unknown; the eyents of his 
life are variously related ; and all that can be told with 
certainty is, that he was poor. 



THE poem of Hudibras is one of those compositions of 
•which a nation may justly boast ; as the images which it 
exhibits are domestic, the sentiments unborrowed and un- 
expected, and the strain of diction original and peculiar. 
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We must not, hour ever, suffer the pride, which we assuoK) 
as the countrymen of Butler, to make any encroachment 
upon justice, nor appropriate those honours which others 
have a right to shan». The poem of Hudihras is not wholly 
English ; the original idea is to be found in the history of 
Don QuiiLOte ; a bool^ to which a mind of the greatest 
powOTS ppuijF be indebted without diagraee. 

Cervantes shews a man, who, having, l^ the incessant 
perusal of ineredible tales, subjected his understanding to 
his imagination, and familiarised his mind, by pertinacious 
meditation, to trains of incredible events, and scenes of im* 
possible existence, goes out, in the pride of knighthood, to 
redress wrongs and defend virgins, to rescue captive prin- 
cesses, and tumble usurpers from their thrones; attended 
by a s^ffiure, whose cunning, too low for the suspicion of a 
generaus mind, enables him often to cheat his master. 

The hero of Butler U a presbyterian justice, who, in the 
oonfidmicB of legal authority and the rage of sealous ignor- 
anoe, ranges the country to repress superstition and cor- 
rect abuses, accompauaied by an independent clerk, dis- 
putatious 9nd obstinate, with whom he often debates, but 
never conquers him. 

Cervantes had so much kindness ior Don Quixote, that, 
however he embarrasses lum with absurd distresses, he 
gives him so much sense and virtue as may preserve our 
esteem ; wherever he is, or whatever he does, he is made, 
by matchless dexterit}', oommpnly ridiculous, but never 
contemptible. 

But, for poor Hudihras, his poet had no tendenass ; he 
chooses not that any pity should be shewn, or respect paid 
him ; he gives him up at once to laughter and contempt, 
without any quality that can dignify or protect him. 

In forming the character of Hudihras, and describing his 
person and habiliments, the author seems to labour with a 
tumultuous confusion of Jissinllar ideas. He had read the 
History of the mock knights-errant; he knew the notions 
and manners of a prest/terian magistrate, and tried to 
umte the absurdities of L4^th, however distant, in one per- 
sonage. Thus, he gives him that pedantic ostentation of 
kaawtodife which has no retation to chivalry, and loads hin 
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with martial encombruioes, tlut can add uoOiiiy to his 
eiyil dignitjr. He Beads him out a coUmtUmfff and yet 
^ever brings him within sight of war. 

If Hudibras be consideied as the representative of thf 
i^resbyterians, it is not easy to say idiy his weapons shoul€i 
Ve represented as ridicolons or useless ; for, whalerer jndf^ 
ment might be passed upon their knowledge or their ai^go- 
mentSy experience had sufficiently shewn that their swords 
were not to be despised. 

The hero, thus compounded of swaggerer and pedant, cf 
knight and justice, is led forth to action, with his squire 
Ralpho, an independmt enthusiast. 

Of the contexture of eyents planned by the author, which 
is called the action of the poem, since it is left imperfect, 
no judgment can be made. It is probable, tiiat the heio 
was to be led through many luckless >Ady»aitttre8, which 
would give occasion, like his attack upon the hear andJUUU, 
to expose the ridiculous rigour of tiie sectaries ; like his 
encounter with Sidrophel and Whacum, to make supem 
4tition and credulity contemptible ; or, like his recourse to 
the low retailer of the law, discover the frauduleat practices 
of different professions. 

What series of events he would have formed, or in what 
mannm: he would have rewarded or punished his hero, it is 
now vain to conjeQtnre* His work must have had, as it 
seems, the defect which Dryden imputes to gp^iser; the 
motion could not have been one ; there could only have been 
. a succession of incidents, each of which might have hap* 
pened without the rest, and which could not all co-opa:ate 
. to any single conclusion. 

The discontinuity of the action might however have been 
easily forgiven, if there had been action enough : but I be^ 
\ieve every reader regrets the paucity of events, .and com-* 
plains, that in the poem of Hudibras, as in the history of 
Thucydides, there is more said than done. . The scenes are 
too seldom changed, and the attention is tired with long 
conversation. 

It is indeed much more easy to form dialogues than to 
contrive adventures* Bvery position makes way for nm 
argument^ and every objection dictates an answ<ir* When 
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two dispatants are enga^ upon a c<miplicated and ex» 
tensiye question, the difficulty is not to continue, but to 
end, the controTcrsy. But, whether it be that we compre- 
hend but few of the possibilities of life, or that life itself 
aflfords little yariety, every man, who has tried, knows how 
•much labour it will cost to form such a combination of cir- 
cumstances as shall have at once the grace of novelty and 
credibility, and delight fancy without violence to reason. 

Perhaps the dialogue of this poem is not perfect. Some 
power of engaging the attention r»^M iiave been added to 
it by quicker reciprocation, by ^■^^Aonftble interruptions, 
by sudden questions, and by a nearer approach to dramatic 
flprightliness ; without which, fictitious speeches will always 
tire, however sparkling with sentences; and however varie- 
gated with allusions. 

The great source of pleasure is variety. Uniformity must 
tire at last, though it be unifonnity of excellence. We love 
to expect; and, when expectation is disappointed or grati- 
fied, we want to be again expecting. For this impatience 
of the present, whoever would please must make provision. 
The skilful writer, irritaiy nndcet^ makes a due distribution 
of the still and animated parts. It is for want of this artfViI 
intertexture, and those necessary changes, that the whole 
of a book maybe tedious, though all the parts are praised. 

If inexhaustible wit could give perpetual pleasure, no 
eye would ever leave half-read the work of Butler; for 
what poet has ever brought so many remote images so hap- 
pily together? It is scarcely possible to peruse a page, 
without finding some association of images that was never 
found before. By the first paragraph, the reader is amused ; 
by the next, he is delighted ; and, by a few more, strained 
to astonishment: but astonishment is a toilsome pleasure; 
he is soon weary of wondering, and longs to be diverted. 
Omnia vult belle Matho dicere, die aliqnando 
£t bene, die nentrum, die aliqnando male. 

Imagination is useless without knowledge; nature idves 
in vain the power of combination, unless study and obser- 
vation supply materials to be combined. Butler's treasures 
of knowledge appear proportioned to his expenc6; what- 
ever topic employs his mind, he shews himself qualified to 
expand and illustrate it with all the accessaries that books 
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can furnish: he is found not only to have travelled the 
beaten road, but the bye-paths of lit^ature ; not only to 
have taken general surveys, but to have examined particii* 
lars with minute inspection. 

If the French boast of the learning of Rabelais, we need 
not be afraid of confronting them with Butler. 

But the most valuable parts of his performance are those 
which retired study and native wit cannot supply. He that 
merely makes a book from books may be useful, but can 
scarcely be great. Butler had not suffered life to glide 
beside him unseen or unobserved. He had watched with 
^eat diligence the operations of human nature, and traced 
the effects of opinion, humour, interest, and pas9ion. From 
sach remarks proceeded that great number of sententious 
disticbs which have passed into conversation, and are 
added, as proverbial axioms, to the general stock of prao- 
tical knowledge. 

When any work has been viewed and admired, the first 
question of intelligent curiosity is, how was it performed? 
fiudibras was not a hasty effusion; it was not produced 
by a sudden tumult of imagination, or a short paroxysm 
of violent labour. To accumulate such a mass of senti- 
ments at the call of accidental desire, or of sudden neces- 
sity, is beyond the reach and power of the most active and 
comprehensive mind. I am informed by mr. Thyer, of 
Manchester, the excellent editor of this author's reliques, 
that he could shew something like Hudibras in prose. He 
has in his possession the common-place book in which But- 
ler reposited, not such events and precepts as are gathered 
by reading, but such remarks, similitudes, allusions, assem- 
blages, or inferences, as occasion prompted, or meditation 
produced, those thoughts that were generated in his own 
mind, and might be usefully applied to some future purpose. 
Such is the labour of those who write for immortality. 

But human works are not easily found without a perish- 
able part. Of the ancient poets, every reader feels the 
mythology tedious and oppressive. Of Hudibras, the man- 
ners, being founded on opinions, are temporary and loca), 
and therefore become every day less intelligible and less 
striking. What Cicero says of philosophy is true likewise. 

VOL. I. H 
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of wit and buttoiir, that ** tiime effaces the Actions of Of>l- 
tdoiMf and confirais the detenninations of natttre/' Snch 
manners as depend upon standing telations, and general 
passions, are co-extended with the race of man ; but those 
fflodifieadons of life, and peculiarities of practice, which 
are the progeny of error and perverseness, or at best nf 
aome accidental influence or transient persuasion, must 
perish with their parents. 

Much therefore of that humour, which transported the 
last century with merriment, is lost to us, who do not know 
the sour solemnity, the sullen superstition, the gloomy mo* 
roseness, and the stubborn scruples, of the ancient puri- 
tans; or, if we knew them, derive our information only 
from IhhAs, or from tradition, hare never had them before 
our eyes, and cannot but by recollection and study under- 
stand the lines in which they are satirised. Our grand- 
fathers knew the picture from the life ; we judge of Oie life 
hy contemplating the picture. 

It is scarcely possible, in the regularity and composure 
of the present time, to image the tumult of absurdity, and 
clamour of contradiction, which perplexed doctrine, di^ 
ordered practice, and disturbed both public and private 
quiet in that age, when subordination was broken, and awe 
was hissed away ; when any unsettled innovator, who could 
hatch a half-formed notion, produced it to the public ; when 
every man might become a preacher, and almost every 
preacher could collect a congregation. 

The wisdom of the nation is very reasonably supposed to 
reside in the parliament. What can be concluded of the 
lower classes of the people, when, in one of the parliaments 
munmoned by Cromwell,- it was seriously proposed, that all 
the records in the tower should be burnt, that all memory 
of things past should be effaced, and that the whole system 
of life should commence anew? 

We have never been witness of animosities excited by 
the use of minee-pies and plumb-porridge ; nor seeti with 
what abhorrence those, who could eat them at all other 
times of the year, would shrink from them in December. 
An old puritan, who was alive in my childhood, being, at 
one of the feasts of the church, invited by a neighbour to 
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imrtake his cheer, told him, that if he wovid treat him at 
an alehouse with heer hrewed for all times and seasons, he 
should accept his kindness, bat would have none of his 
superstitioas meats or drinks. 

One of the puritanical tenets was the illegality of all 
panes of chance ; and he that reads Gataker up<m Lgu 
may see how much learning and reason one of the first 
scholars of his age thought necessary, to prove that it was 
no crime to throw a die, or play at eards, or to hide a shil- 
ling for the reckoning. 

Astrology, however, against which so much of the satire 
is directed, was not more the folly of the puritans than of 
others. It had in that time a very extensive dominion. Its 
predictions raised hopes and fears in minds which ought to 
have rejected it with contempt In hazardous undertak- 
ings, eare was taken to hegin under the influence of a pro- 
pitious planet; and, when the king was prisoner in Garis- 
brook castle, an astrologer was consulted what hour would 
be found most favourable to an escape. 

What effect this poem had upon the public, whether it 
shamed imposture, or reclaimed credulity, is not easily de* 
termined. Cheats can seldom stand long against laughter. 
It is certain that the credit of planetary intelligence wore 
fast away ; though some men of knowledge, and Dryden 
amoi^ them, continued to b^eve that conjunctions and 
oppositions had a great part in the distribution of good or 
evU, and in the government of sublunary things. ^ 

Poetical action ought to be probable upon certain sup- 
positions, and such probability as burlesque requires is 
here violated only by one incident Nothing can shew 
more plainly the necessity of doing something, and the dif- 
ficulty of finding something to do, than that Butler was re- 
duced to transfer to his hero the flagellation of Saneho, not 
the most agreeable fiction of Cervantes ; very suitable in- 
deed to the manners of that age and nation, which ascribed 
wonderful efficacy to voluntary penances ; but so remote 
from the practice and opinions of the Hndibrastic time, 
that judgment and imagination are alike ofi'ended. 

The diction of this poem is grossly familiar, and the 
numbers purposely neglected, except in a few places, where 
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the thoughts, by their native excellence, dectere themseWes 
from violation, being such as mean language cannot ex- 
press. The mode of versification has been blamed by Dry- 
den, who regrets that the heroic measure was not rather 
chosen. To the critical sentence of Dryden the highest re» 
Terence would be due, were not his decisions often pre- 
cipitate, and his opinions immature. When he wished to 
change the measure, he probably would have been willing 
to change more. If he intended, that, when the numbens 
were heroic, the diction should still remain vulgar, be 
planned a very heterogeneous and unnatural. composition. 
If he preferred a general stateliness both of sound and 
words, he can be only understood to wish that Butler had 
undertaken a different work. 

The measure is quick, sprightiy, and colloquial, suitable 
to the vulgarity of the words and the levity of the senti- 
ments. But such numbers and such diction can glun regard 
only when they are used by a writer whose vigour of fancy 
and copiousness of knowledge entiUe him to contempt ef 
ornaments, and who, in confidence of the novelty and just- 
ness of his conceptions, can afford to throw metaphors and 
epithets away. To another, that conveys common thoughts 
in careless versification, it will only be said, " Pauper 
videri Cinna vult, et est pauper.'^ The meaning and diction 
will be worthy of each other, and criticism may justly doom 
them to perish together. 

Nor, even though another Butier should arise, would 
another Hudibras obtain the same regard. Burlesque con- 
sists in a disproportion between the style and the senti- 
ments, or between the adventitious sentiments and the fun- 
damental subject. It therefore, like all bodies compounded 
of heterogeneous parts, contains in it a principle of cor- 
ruption. All disproportion is unnatural ; and from what is 
unnatural we can derive only the pleasure which novelty 
produces. We admire it awhile, as a strange thing ; but 
when it is no longer strange, we perceive its deformity. It 
is a kind of artifice, which by frequent repetition detects 
itself; and the reader, learning in time what he is to ex^ 
pect, lays down his book, as the spectator turns away from 
a second exhibition of those tricks of which the only use Is 
to shew that they can be played. 
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John WILMOT, afterwards earl of Rochester, the son 
of Henry earl of Rochester, better known by the title of 
lord Wilmot, so often mentioned in Clarendon's history, 
was bom April 10, 1647, at Ditchley, in Oxfordshire. After 
a grunmatical education at the school of Burford, he en* 
tered a nobleman into Wadham college, in 1660, only tweWe 
years old ; and, in 1661, at fourteen, was, with some other 
persons of high rank, made master of arts by lord Claren- 
don in person. 

He traTcUed afterwards into France and Italy; and at 
his return deroted himself to the court. In 1665, he went 
to sea with Sandwich, and distinguished himself at Bergen 
by uncommon intrepidity; and the next summer senred 
again on-board sir Edward Spragge, who, in the heat of 
the engagement, having a message of reproof to send to 
cue of his captains, could find no man ready to carry it but 
Wilmot, who, in an open boat, went and returned amidst 
the storm of shot. 

But his reputation for bravery was not lasting; he was 
reproached with slinking away in street quarrels* and leav- 
ing his companions to shift as they oould without him; 
aad Sheffield duke of Buckingham has left a story of his 
reftisal to fight him. 

He had very early an inclination to intemperanoey which 
lie totally subdued in his travels ; but, when he became a 
courtier, he unhappily addicted himself to dissolute and 
vicious company, by which his principles were corrupted, 
and Ms manners depraved. He lost all sense of religious 
restraint ; and, finding it not convenient to admit the au- 
thority of laws which he was resolved not to obey, sheltered 
bis wickedness behind infidelity. 

As he excelled in that noisy and licentious merriment 
which wine excites, his companions eagerly encouraged 
him in excess, and he willingly indulged it; till, as he con- 
fessed to dr. Burnet, he was for five years together conti- 
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nually drunk, or so much inflamed by frequent cbricty, a« 

in no interval to be master of himself. 

In this state he played many froUca, which it is not for 
his honour that we should remember, and which arc not 
now distinctly known. He often pursued low amours ib 
mean disguises, and always acted with great exactnew 
and dexterity the characters which be assumed. 

He once erected a stage on Tower4iiU, and harai^ed 
the populace as a mountebank ; and, having made physic 
part of his study, is said to have practised it succeMfiilly. 

He was so much in fevour wHh king Charles, that he 
was made one of the gentlemen of the bed-chamber, and 
coraptroUer of Woodstock park. 

Having an active and inquisitive mind, he never, except 
in his paroxysms of intemperance, was whotty negUgent of 
study; he read what is considered as' poHte learning so 
Much, that he is mentioned by Wood as the greatest scho- 
lar of all the nobility. Sometimes he retired into the coun- 
try, and amused himself with writing Kbels, in which he 
did not pretend to confine himself to truth. 

His favourite author in French was Boilean, and in Eng- 
lish Cowley. 

Thus, in a course of drunken gaiety. Mid gross sa»siiality, 
with intervals of study periiapa yet more criminal, with an 
avowed contempt of all decenoy and order, a total disre- 
gard of everymoifll, an* it rcsolote denialof every religioiMi 
obligation, he lived worthless atad useleas^ and biased wX 
his youth and his health in lavish voluptuousness ; till, at 
the age of on^aud-thirty, he had exhausted the fund of 
Kfe, and Teduccd himself to a state of weakness and de- 

cay. , 

At this time, he was led to an acquaii|tance with dr. Bur- 
net, to whom he laid open with great freedom the tenor of 
his opinions, and the course of his life, and from whom he 
received such conviction of the reasonableness of moral 
duty, and the truth of Christiaidty, as produced a total 
change both of his maimers and opinions. The account of 
those sahitary conferences is given by Burnet in a book, 
entitied, Sonu passasfes of the life and death of John earl of 
JRoeheHer; which the critic ought to read for its elegance. 
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the philosoplier for its arguments, and the saint for its 
piety. It were an injury to the reader to offer him an 
abridgment. 

He died July 26, 1680, before he had completed his thirty- 
fourth year; and was so worn away by a long illness that 
life went out without a stnigigle. 

Lord Rochester was eminent for the vigour of his collo- 
quial witt ^uid remarkable for many wild pranks and sallies 
of extravagance. The glare of his general character dif- 
fused itself upon his writings ; the compositions of a man 
whose name was heard so often were certain of attention, 
and from many readers certain of applause. This blaze of 
reputation is not yet quite extinguished; and his poetry still 
retains some splendour beyond that which genius has be- 
stowed. 

Wood and Burnet give us reason to believe, that much 
was imputed to him which be did not write^ I know not 
by whom the original collection was made,, or by what au- 
thority its genuineness was ascertained. The first edition 
was published in the year of his death, with an air of con- 
cealment, professing in the title-page to be printed at Ant- 
werp. 

Of some of the pieces, however, there is no doubt; the 
imitation of Horace's satire, the verses to lord Mulgrave, 
the satire against man, the verses upon Nothin^^ and per- 
haps some others, are I believe genuine, and perhaps most 
of those which the late collection exhibits. 

As he cannot be supposed to have fDund leisure for any 
course of continued study, his pieces are commonly short, 
such as one fit of resolution would produce. 

His songs have no particular character; they tell, like 
other songs, in smooth and easy language, of scorn and 
kindness, dismission and desertion, absence and incoiH 
stancy, with the common places of artificial courtship. 
They are commonly smooth and easy ; but have little nar 
ture, and little sentiment. 

His imitation of Horace on Lucilius is not ineleg^t or 
unhappy. In the reign of Charles the second began that 
adaptation, which has since been very frequent, of ancient 
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poetry to present times ; and perhaps few will be foimd 
where the parallelism is better preseryed than in this. Tho 
rersification is indeed sometimes careless, bat it is some^ 
times vigorous and weighty. 

The strongest effort of his mnse is his poem upon Ab« 
thinff. He is not the first who has chosen this barren topic 
for the boast of his fertility. There is a poem called Nihil 
in Latin by Passerat, a poet and critic of the sixteenth cen- 
tury in France; who, in his own epitaph, expresses fak 
zeal for good poetry thus : 

MoUiter ossa quiescent 



Sint modo carminibus non onerata malis. 

works are not common, and therefore I shall subjoin 
ids verses. 

In examining this performance, Nothing must be consi- 
dered as having not only a negative, but a kind of positive 
signification; as — ^I need not fear thieves; I have nothing, 
and nothing is a very powerful protector. In the first part 
of the sentence it is taken negatively ; in the second it is 
taken positively, as an agent. In one of Boileau's lines, it 
was a question, whether he should use it rien faire, or dne 
rienfaire; and the first was preferred, because it gave rien 
a sense in some sort positive. Nothing can be a subject 
only in its positive sense, and such a sense is given it ia 
the first line : 

Nothing, thou elder brother ev'n to shade. 

In this line, I know not whether he does not allude to a 
curious book De Unibra, by Wowerus, which, having told 
the qualities cff shade, concludes with a poem, in which are 
these lines : 

Jamprimum terrain validis circumspice clanstris 
Suspensam totam, decns admirabile mnndi, 
Terrasque tractosque maris, camposque liquentes 

Aeris, et vasti laqaeata palatia coeli 

Omnibus umbra prior. 

The positive sense is generally preserved with great skill 
through the whole poem ; though sometimes, in a subordi- 
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Bale sense, the neg^tiTe nathmg is injudiciously mingled. 
Passerat confounds the two senses. 

Another of his most Vigorous pieces is his lampoon on 
sir Car Scroop, who, in a poem called T/UPrain qfSktire, 
had some lines like these:* 

He who can posh into a midnight fray. 
His brave companion, and then nm away. 
Leaving turn to he morder'd hi the street^ 
Then put it off with some buffoon conceit ; 
Him, thus dishoooor'd, for a wit yon own, 
And ooQTt bim as top fiddler of the town. 

This was meant of Rochester, whose Inffoon conceit was, 
I suppose, a saying often mentioned, that every man waM 
be a coward if he durst; and drew from him those luiious 
verses, to which Soroop made in reply an qpigram, ending 
with these Unes: 

Thon canst hurt no man's fame with thy ill word ; 
Thy pen is full as harmless as thy sword. 

Of the satire against man, Rochester can only claim what 
remains, when all Boileau's part is taken away. 

In all his works there is sprightliness and vigour, and 
every where may be found tokens of a mind which study 
might have carried to excellence. What more can be ex- 
pected from a life spent in ostentatious contempt of regu- 
larity, and ended before the abilities of many other men 
to be displajredf 

* I %aoto from memoiy.. . 
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POBMA 

I * ♦ 

CL V. JfoAN?ii8 pASSERATti, "Rt^ itt Academia Parfneni^ 

Professoth. 

Ad orwUustmum Vtrum Errieum Memmium. 

Janus adest, festiae poscont sua dbiia ttalend^ ; ' 

Manns abest festis qnod possjim offerre Kalendb. 

Siccine Castalius nobis exaruii Aumoi'? 

Usque ade5 ingeiiii nostn 6iBt exfiieidsta fitattas, 

Immnnem ut yideat redenntis janitor anni ? 

Qnod nnsqttam est, potins nova'per vestigia qutertiB. 

Ecce antem partes dtrm defter versat in onmisy 
Invenit men' nntstf niAIL, nie despice' mnmis^; 
Ntnr mtttt. e^t g<i^a(niis> iilflma eM pve^rfiw a«i«. 
Hue animnm, hue igitur vultus adverte benigtof : 
Res noY&narratnr quae nulli audita priorum ; 
Ausonii et Oraii dixerunt cxtera vates, 
Ausoniae indictum nihil est Oraecaeque camcenaer 
• E ccslo qnacunq^e Ceres sua prospicit arva, 
Aut genitor liquidis orbem complectitur ulnis 
Oceaiivs, laRii ititeritus et originis expei-s. 
Immortale NiBit, amitL onini parte beatum, 
Qndd si Mnc majestas et vis dhrina prolMtkiry 
Nam quid iHmore deCan, num quid^ digimblmtir am? 
Comq^eota hici» Mfftij ^i^^eiiiidliM -dimB ; 
Vero miE, msBL ihigfio fdnmMtat'hottft, 
Floridins pratis, zephyri dementiDi mrti ; 
In l>ello sanctum nihil est, Maitisque tumultu : 
Justum in pace nihil, nihil est in fcedere tutmn. 
Felix cni nihil est, (fiierant baec vota Tibullo), 
Non timet insidlas ; fures, incendia temnit ; 
Solidtaa sequitor nnilo sub jndice lites. 
nie ipae invictis qui subjicit omnia fatis 
Zenonis sapiens, nihil admirator et optat, 
Socraticique gregis fnit ista scientia quondam, 
Scire nihil, studio cni nunc incumbitar uni. 
Nee quicquam in ludo mayult dididsse juyentm. 
Ad magnas quia ducit opes, et colmen honomm 
Nosce nihil, nosces fertur quod Pytfaagores 
Grano haerere falm, cui vox adjuncta negantif. 
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Molti Mercorio freti dnce viseera terrae 
Purm liqnifaciunt amok, et patrimonia miscent, 
Arcano instantes open, et carbonibm atris, 
Qui tandem exhansti damiiiB, fractique labore, 
Inyeniant atque inyentmn nihil nsqae requinint. 
Hoc dimetiri non uUa decempeda possit : 
Nee nmneret Libyen nnmemm qui oallet arenti : 
£t Phoebo ignotnm nihil est, nihil altios astrU. 
Tiqae, tibi licet eximinni sit mentis acumen, 
Omiiem in naturam penetrans, et in abdita rermn, 
Pace tna, Menuni, nihil ignorare Tid^ris. 
Sole tamen nihil est, et puro claiios' igtte. 
Tuige NIHIL, dicesque nihil sine cbrpoi^ tangi ; 
Geme nihui, oerni dices nihil absque ooloiis. 
Sordnm audit loquitnrqne nihil sine voce, volatqae 
Absque ope pennamm, et graditor sine crtiribus ullii. 
Absque loco motnque vmiL per inane vagatur. 
Humano generi utOius nihil arte medendL 
Ne riiombos igitur, neu lliessala murmura tentet 
Idalia vacuum trajectna arundine pectus,. 
Nea legat Idaeo Dictnum in yertice graroen. 
Vobieribns ssBvi nihil anxiliatur amoris. 
. Vezerit et quemvis trans mcestas portitor undas, 
Ad superos imo nihil hunc rerociibit ab orco. 
Inftmi nihil iuflectit prsecordia regis, 
Parcarumqne eolos, et inezorabile pensum. 
Obmta Phlegneis campis Titania pubes 
FiilBBittieo sensit NIHIL ease pibtentius ictn^ 
PDil^tnr magni nihil extra moBnia mondi: 
Ditque Nisdo. metmmt. ^lid longo carmine plora 
Conpsbmorem? yirtute nihil prsestantius ipsa^ 
Sl^eadidius nihil est ; nihil est Jove deniqne mijtt, 
Sed tempos finem argutis imponere nugis : 
Ne tibi si multa laudem mea carmina charta, 
De NiHiLO NiHiu pariant fastidia versiK. 
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WeNTWORTH DILLON", earl of Hoscommon, wai the 
son of James Billon and Elizabeth Wentworth, sister to the 
earl of Strafford. He was born in Ireland, daring the tieu-* 
tenancy of Strafford, who, being both his uncle and his 
godfather, g^Te him his own simam^. His father, the third 
earl of Roscommon, had been converted by Usher to the 
protestant religion; and, when the popish rebellion broke 
dot, Strafford, thinking the family in great danger from the 
fhry of the Irish, sent for his godson, and placed him at his 
own seat in Yorkshire, where he was instructed in Latin ; 
which he learned so as totlrrite it with purity and elegance, 
though he was never able to retain the rules of grammar. 

Such is the account given by mr. Fenton, from whose 
notes on Waller most of this account must be borrowed, 
though I know not whether all that be relates is certain. 
The instructor whom he assign^, to Roscommon is one 
dr. Hall, by whom he cannot mean the famous Hall, then 
an old man and a bishop. 

When the storm broke out upon Strafford, his house was 
a shelter no longer ; and Dillon, by the advice of Usher, 
was sent to Caen, where the protectants had then a univer- 
sity, and continued his studies under Bochart 

Young Dillon, who was sent to study under Bochart, 
and who is represented as having alreadymade great pro* 
fidency in literature, could not be more than nine years old. 
Strafford went to govern Ireland in 1033, and was put to 
death eight years afterwards. That he was sent to Caen 
is certain ; that he was a great scholar may be doubted. 

At Caen, he is said to have had some preternatural in* 
telligence of his father's death. 

** The lord Roscommon, being a boy of ten years of age, 
at Caen in Normandy, one day was, as it were, madly ex* 
travagant in playing, leaping, getting over the tables, 
boards, &c. He was wont to be sober enough; they said. 
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Ood grant thb bodes no iU-Ioek to him ! In the Wat of 
this extravafant fit, he ones oat, My fatktr u dmdi A 
fortnight after, news came from Ireland that his father 
was dead. This aocoimt I had from mr. Knolles, who was 
Ms gorenMMr, and then with him,*-Hiince seoretary to the 
earl of Strafibrd; and I haye heard his lordship's relations 
eonfirm the same/' Aubrey's Mueellany. 

The present age is Tory tittle inclined to farour any ae* 
counts of this kind, nor will the name of Anbrey much re- 
conunend it to credit; it onght not, however, to be omitted, 
because better evidence of a fact cannot easily be found 
than is here offered; and it mnst be by preserving sueh 
relations, that we may at last judge how much they are to 
be regarded. If we stay to examine this account, we shall 
see difficulties on both sides ; here is the relation of a fhct 
given by a man who had no interest to deceive, and who 
eould not be deceived himself; and here is, on the other 
hand, a miracle which produces no effect ; the order of na^ 
ture is interrupted to discover, not a fbture, but only a 
distant event, the knowledge of which is> of no use to him 
to whom it is revealed. Between these difficulties, what 
way shall be found? Is reason or testimony to be rejected? 
I betieve, what Osborne says of an appearance of sanctity, 
may be applied to such impulses or anticipations as this : 
Ih not u^iotty shghi ikeniy beeauie' they may he true; hU de 
net etuUy truet tAem, hecmue ikey may hefaUe, 

The state, both of England and Ireland, was at this time 
such, that hie who was absent from either country had very 
little temptation to return; and therefore Roscommon, 
when he left Caen, travelled into Italy, and amused him^ 
self with its antiquities, and particularly with medals, in 
which he acquired uncommon skill. 

At the restoration, with the other firiends of monardfay, 
he came to England, was made captain of the band of poi* 
sioners, and learned so much of the dissoluteness of the 
court, that he addicted himself immoderately to gtmiing, 
by which he wa3 engaged In frequent quarrels, and wUch 
nndonbtedly brought upon him its usual Imicomitantsv 
extravagance and distress. 

After sometime, a dispute about part of his estate forced 
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bim iflftO'Irebiid, where he was ma4e» hf 166 dlike of Okv 
toond, cAplain^of the gatods, and mei wiih an adlrentoli^ 
thns related by Fenton : 

'' He was, at Dublin, as much as ever distempered mA 
the same fatal affection for plajr, which engaged him in on6 
adventure that well deserves to be? itelated. As he retnmed 
to his lodgings from a gaming-table, he was attacked in the 
dark by tiiree mffianS, who were employed to assassinkte 
Inm. The edrl defended himself with ^ much resolntionv 
tibttt he dispatched one of the aggreissors: whilst a gentle** 
man, accidentally passing that way, interposed^ and di^ 
armed another: the third secured himself by flight, llifs 
generous assistant was a disbanded oifieer,.of a good fnntily 
and fair reputation ; who, by what we call' the )^artiality cf 
fortune, to ayoid censuring the iniquities of the' ikaea, 
wanted eyen a plain suit of dothetl to make a decent ap^ 
pesrance at the castle. But his lordship, on this occasion, 
presenting him to the duke of Ormond, with great idipoiU 
tunity prevailed with his g^race, tfaaA he might resign his 
post of captain of. the guards to his friend ; which for aiiollt 
three years the gentleman enjoyed, and, upon his deatii, 
the duke returned tiie Commission to his generous' beno^ 
factor.'' 

When he had finiidied hia1>usiAeAs, he retiUned 16 Lmv- 
don ; was made master of the hOrse to the duchess of Yosrit ; 
apd married the lady Frances, daughter of the earl of Bmw 
lingten, and widow of CblonerCSontoteney. 

He ntfw busied his mind with literary projeets, and foimed 
t]ie|dan of a society fokr refining our langiiage and fiting 
its standard ; tn imitmi&n, sHys Fenton, ^fth^te hanud^tnd 
pblkk iocktki wiih whiek'ke had heenr>4uqtufuUed ilbrtM. In 
this design his Mend Dryden^i* said to hwve assislddhkli? 

The same dbsign, it is well known; wa»- reeved by 
dr. Swift in the ministry of hird Qcford<; but it has nevelr 
since been publidy mentkncfd^, though^ at that time,: g i eii 
expectations were foimed,: hjf some; of its - eataMis bmen t 
and its effects; SuAh a society nught,. perliiq^s, wttbout 
mneh difliculty, be cottected; but that lA would fVodlioe 
what is expected from it may be doubted^ 

Hie Italian academy Mems to have obtained its end. 
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The language lymn refined, and so fixed tbat it has changed 
but little. The French aoademy thought thej had refined 
their language, and doubtless thought rightly; but the 
«tent has net shewn tiia* iStuBf toed it;; Ibt tie Frenah of 
the present time is yeiy different firo|ii< tint M tto hMH 

eentury. 

fii this eouttCry, au acadetqi eoidd beespected^to d# but 
iiltfe. If an academician's i^aoe^eto profitable, itwinild 
be given by interest; if atUeKteaoe irere gsailnitous, ift 
would be rarely paid, and no man would enduve the teaM 
disgust. tJnanin^ is impossible; and debate would separ* 
ate the assembly. 

But suppose ^e philological decree madb and pnunoi* 
gttted, what woidd be its authority? In idbsolute gOTim- 
ments, tliere is sometimes a general reverenco paid to all 
that has Hie sanctioB of power, and the countenauee of 
greatness. HowUtUe this is the state of oui country needs 
iiottobetx^. Welivekian age^inuWeh itisakindof 
public sport to refuse all respect that cannot be enfoscod* 
ne edicts of an English aN»idemy woidd probably be read 
by many, only that tliey might be autre to disobey them;^ 

That our langwage is- in perpetual danger of corruption 
cannot be denied ; but what pretention can be found? The 
present maunera of the naiioB wouM deride authority ; and 
therefoie nothing is left but that evsory writer should criticise 

Mmself. 

AH hopea^f newr ttieri»y iistittttions weoe %aiQUgp» sup^ 
pressed by the oontenfli«u» tnibaience of king JaoMi^s 
reign; wfd Roseonmson, foreioeing that aome.iddlnitoQiit 
enssiott of the ivtate wais ait htodi, purposeid to reliie ta 
Home, an^ging', that it mof hnt te «tt nsmr ih$Mmmywh0k 
Oe tJuimber mdked;^ a sentence, of which thift appHoaUon 
Mems not tery* dear. 

His departure was delayed l^ the gdut; a^d he wassil 
Inpatient eitHler ofhindiance ori of painy thafi he submitted 
hims€lirto> a Fiendi empiiic, wto; is said t»haTe lepelled 
the diiiease into his bow«i84 

At the moment in which he expired, he uttered, i^th an 
energy of voice that expressed the most fisirvent devcftioni 
twoliMe9of<hi»owBvenioniQf Ai»#irie; . 
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My Oody my father, and my friendy 
I>o ikot forsake me in my end. 

He died ill 1684; alid was buried with great pon^ iq 
WestiiiiBurtet*dbbey. 

His poetical character is given by mr. Fenton: 

^< In his writings/' sajrs Fenton, " we yiew the image oi 
a nind which was natarally serious and solid ; richly for- 
niflhed and adorned with all the ornaments of learning, nn- 
•ffectedly disposed in the most regular and elegant orden 
His imagination ndght have: probably been more fruitful 
and sprightly, if his judgment had been less severe. But 
that severity (delivered in a masculine, clear, succinct style) 
contributed to make him so aninent in the didactical man- 
ner, that no man, with justice, can affirm he was ever 
equaUed by any of our nation, without confessing, at the 
same time, that he is inferior to none. In some other kinds 
of writing, his genius seems to have wanted, fire to attain 
the point of perfection; but who ean attain it?'' 

From this account of the riches of his mind, who would 
not imagine Umt they had been displayed in large volumes 
and numerous performances? Who would not, after the 
perusal of this character, be surprised to fiild that all the 
proofr of this genius, and knoiirledge, and judgment, are 
not sufficient to form a single book, or td appear otherwise 
than in oonjunction with the worlu of some other writer of 
the save petty siase? But thus it is thiUt characters are 
written: welLikw somewhat, and we imagine the .rest. The 
eibservation, that JhiS imagination would probably have 
been more fruitful and sprightly, if his judgment had been 
less severe, may be answered, by a remarker somewhat in- 
clined to cavil, by si contrary supposition, that his judgment 
would probably have been less severe, if his imagination 
had been mote fruitful. It is ridiculous to oppose judg- 
ment to imagination ; for it does not appear that men have 
necessarily less of bne^is they have .more of the other. 

We must allow of RoscomnuMi, m^iat Fenton has not 
mentioned so distinctly as he ought, and what is yet very 
much to his honour, that he is pwhaps the only correct 
writer in verse before Addison; uid tliat, if thi^e are not 
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•o muy or so great beauties in his cmnpositloiis as in those 
of some contemporaries, there are at least fewer faults. 
Nor is this his highest praise ; for mr. Pope has celebrated 
him as the mily moral writer of king Charles's reign : 

Unhappy Dryden! in all Charles's days, 
Roscommon only boasts mispotted lays. 

His great work is his essay on translated verse ; of which 
Dryden writes thus in the preface to his miscellanies : 

'' It was my lord Roscommon's essay on translated verse/' 
says Dryden, ** which made me uneasy, till I tried whether 
or no I was capable of following his rules, and of reducing 
the speculation into practice. For many a fair precept in 
poetry is, like a seeming den^onstration in mathematics, 
very specious in the diagram, but failing in the mechanic 
operation. I think I have generally observed his instruc- 
tions : I am sure my reason is sufficiently convinced both 
of their truth and usefulness ; which, in other words, is to 
confess no less a vanity than to pretend that I have, at 
least in some places, made examples to his rules." 

This declaration of Dryden will, I am afraid, be found 
littie more than one of tiiose cursory civilities which one 
author pays to another ; for, when the sum of lord Roscom- 
mon's precepts is collected, it will not be easy to discover 
how they can qualify their reader for a better performance 
of translation than might have been attained by his own 
reflections. 

He that can abstract his mind from the elegance of the 
poetiy, and confine it to the sense of the precepts, will find 
no other direction than that the author should be suitable 
to the translator's genius ; that he should be such as may 
deserve a translation ; that he, who intends to translate 
him, should endeavour to understand him; that perspi- 
cuity should be studied, and unusual and uncouth names 
sparingly inserted ; and that the style of the original should 
be copied in its elevation and depression. These are the 
rules that are celebrated as so definite and important ; and 
for the delivery of which to mankind so much honour has 
been paid. Roscommon has indeed deserved his praises, 
had they been given with discernment, and bestowed not 
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on the raks tkemselves, but the art with which they are 
introduced, and the decorations with which they are 
adorned. 

The essay, though generally excellent^ is not without its 
faults. The story of the quack, borrowed from Boileau, 
was not worth iJie importation; he has confounded the 
British and Saxon mythology: 

I grant that from some mossy idol oak, 

In doable rhymes, our Thor and Woden spoke. 

The oak, as I think Gildon has observed, belonged to the 
British druids, and Thor and Woden were Saxon deities. 
Of the double rhymes, which he so liberally supposes, he 
certainly htud no knowledge. 

His interposition of a long paragraph of blank verses is 
unwarrantably licentious. Latin poets might as well have 
introduced a series of iambics among their heroics. 

His next work is the translation of the Art &f Poetry; 
which has received, in my opinion, not less praise than it 
deserves. Blank verse, left merely to its numbers, has 
little operation either on the ear or mind: it can hardly 
support itself without bold figures and striking images. A 
poem frigidly didactic, without rhyme, is so near to prose, 
that the reader only scorns it for pretending to be verse. 

Having disentangled himself from the difficulties of rhyme, 
he may justly be expected to give the sense of Horace with 
great exactness, and to suppress no subtilty of sentiment 
for the difficulty of expressing it. This demand, however, 
his translation will not satisfy ; what he found obscure, I 
do not know that he has ever cleared. 

Among his smaller works, the eclogue of Virgil and the 
Dies Ine are well translated ; though the best line in the 
Dies Ira is borrowed from Dryden. In return, succeeding 
poets have borrowed from Roscommon. 

In the verses on the lap-dog, the pronouns then and you 
are offensively confounded; and the turn at the end is 
from Waller. 

^ His versions of the two odes of Horace are made with 
great liberty, which is not reeompensed by much elegance 
or vigour. 
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His political yerses are sprightly, and when they were 
written mnst have been very popular. 

Of the scene of Chiarmiy and the prolo^e to Pompey^ 
mrs. Philips, in her letters to sir Charles Cotterel, has given 
the history. 

'' Lord Roscommon/' says she, ^* is certainly one of Ae 
most promising young noblemen in Ireland. He has para- 
plH-ased a psalm admirably ; and a scene of Paitor Fido 
yery finely, in some places much better than sir Richard 
Fanshaw. This was undertaken merely in compliment to 
me, who happened to say that it was the best scene in 
Italian, and the worst in English. He was only two hours 
about it. It begins thuisf: 

Dear happy grovta, «id you^ the dark retreat 
Of lUeBt horror, resfs eternal seat" 

From these lines, which are since somewhat mended, it 
appears that he did not think a work of two hours fit to en- 
dure the eye of criticism without retisal. 

When mrs. Philips was in Ireland, some ladies, that had 
seen her translation of Pompey, resolved to bring it on the 
stage at Dublin ; and, to promote their design, lord Ros- 
common gave them a prologue, and sir Edward Deering 
an epilogue; *' which'' (says she) ''are the best perform- 
ances of those kinds I ever saw." If this is not criticism, 
it is at least gratitude. The thought of bringing Caesar and 
Pompey into Ireland, the only country over which Ciesar 
never had any power, is lucky. 

Of Roscommon's works, the judgment of the pubUc seems 
to be right He is elegant, but not great; he never labours 
after exquisite beauties, and he seldom falls into gross 
faults. His versification is smooth, but rarely vigorous ; 
and his rhymes are remarkably exact. He iitrproved taste, 
if he did not enlarge knowledge, and may be numbered 
among the benefactors to English literature. 
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Of THOMAS OTWAT, one of the first names in the 
EngUsIi drama, little is known ; nor is there any part of 
that little which his biographer can take pleasure in re- 
lating. 

He was bom at Trottin in Sussex, March 3, 1651, the son 
of mr. Humphry Otway, rector of Woolbeding. From Win- 
chester-school, where he was educated, he was entered, in 
1660, a commoner of Christ-church ; but left the uniyersity 
without a degree, whether for want of money, or from im* 
patience of academical restraint, or mere eagerness to 
mingle with the world, is not known. 

It seems likely that he was in hope of being busy and 
conspicuous; for he went to London, and commenced 
player; but found himself unable to gain any reputation 
on the stage. 

This kind of inability he shared with Shakspeare and 
Jonson, as he shared likewise some of their excellencies. 
It seems reasonable to expect that a great dramatic poet 
should without difficulty become a great actor; that he 
who can feel, could express ; that he who can excite pas- 
sion, should exhibit with great readiness its external modes : 
hut, since experience has fully proved, that of those powers, 
whatever be their affinity, one may be possessed in a great 
degree by him who has very little of the other, it must be 
allowed that they depend upon different faculties, or on 
different use of the same facidty ; that the actor must have 
a pliancy of mien, a flexibility of countenance, and a variety 
of tones, which the poet may be easily supposed to want ; 
or that the attention of the poet and the player has been 
differently employed ; the one has been considering thought, 
and the other action ; one has watched the heart, and the 
other contemplated the face. 

Though he could not gain much notice as a player, he 
felt in himself such powers as might qualify for a dra- 
matic author ; and, in 1675, his tweiity-fifth year, produced 
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AlcibituUiy a tragedy ; whether from the AlcibiwU of Pala- 
prat, I have not means to inquire. Langbaine, the great 
deteetor of plagiarism, is silent. 

In 1677, he published Titus and Bereniet^ tranfllated from 
Rapin, with the Cheats afScapin, from Moliere ; and in 1678, 
Friendship in Fashion^ a comedy, which, whatever might be 
its first reception, was, upon its rcTiyal at Drury-lane in 
1749, hissed off the stage for Immorality and obscenity. 

Want of morals, or of decency, did not in those days ex- 
clude any man from the company of the wealthy and the 
gay, if he brought with him any powers of entertainment ; 
and Otway is said to have been at this time a favourite 
c<Mnpanion of the dissolute wits. But as he who desires no 
virtue in his companion has no virtue in himself, those 
whom Otway frequented had no purpose of doing more for 
him than to pay his reckoning. They desired only to drink 
and laugh: their fondness was without benevolence, and 
their familiarity without friendship. Men of wit, says one 
of Otway's biographers, received at that time no favour 
from the great but to share their riots ; frotn which they 
were dismissed again to their own narrow drcumstanees. Thus 
they languished in poverty , without the support of eminence. 

Some exception, however, must be made. The earl of 
Plymouth, one of king Charles's natural sons, procured for 
him a comet's commission in some troops then sent into 
Flanders. But Otway did not prosper in his military cha- 
racter : for he soon left his commission behind him, what- 
ever was the reason, and came back to London in extreme 
indigence ; which Rochester mentions with merciless inso- 
lence in the Session of the Poets: 

Tom Otway came next, Tom Shadwelfs dear zany. 

And swears for heroics he writes best of any ; 

Don Carlos his pockets so amply had fill'd. 

That his mange was quite cur'd, and his lice were all kill'd. 

Bnt Apollo had seen his face on the stage, -\ 

And prudently did not think fit to engage > 

The scum of a play-house, for the prop of an age. J 

Don Carlos, from which he is represented as having re- 
ceived so much benefit, was played in 167d. It appears, by. 
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the lampoon, to have had great suocess, and is said to hare 
been played thirty nights together. This however it is 
reasonable to doubt, as so long a oontinuanoe of one play 
upon the stage is a very wide deYia,tion from the practice 
of that time ; when the ardonr for theatrical entertainments 
was not yet diffused through the whole people, and the 
audience, consisting nearly of the same persons, could be 
drawn together only by variety. 

The Orphan was exhibited in 1680. This is one of the 
few plays that keep possession of the stage, and has pleased 
for almost a century, through all the vicissitudes of dra- 
matic fashion. Of this play nothing new can easily be said. 
It is a domestic tragedy drawn from middle life. Its whole 
power is upon the affections; for it is not written with 
muoh comprehension of thought, or elegance of expression. 
But if the heart is interested, many other beauties may be 
wanting, yet not be missed. 

The same year produced 7^ HUtmy and Fall af Caxa» 
Marius; much of which is borrowed from the Romeo and 
Juliet of Shakspeare. 

In 1683 was published the first, and next year the second, 
parts of TAc Soldier^i Fortune, two comedies now forgotten ; 
and 1685, his last and greatest dramatic work, Venice Pre- 
served, a tragedy, which still continues to be one of the 
favourites of the public, notwithstanding the want of mo> 
rality in the original design, and the despicable scenes of 
vHe comedy with which he has diversified his tragic action. 
By comparing this with his Orphan, it will appear that his 
images were by time become stronger, and his language 
more energetic. The striking passages are in every mouth; 
and the public seems to judge rightly of the faults and ex- 
cellencies of this play, that it is the work of a man not 
attentive to decency, nor sealous for virtue ; but of one 
who conceived forcibly, and drew originally, by consulting 
nature in his own breast 

Together with those plays, he wrote the poems which are 
in the present collection, and translated from the French 
the History of the Triumvirate, 

All this was performed before he was thirty-four years 
old ; for he died April 14, 1686, in a manner which I am 
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unwiUin^ to mention. Havinj^ been compelled by his ne- 
cessities to contract debts, and hunted, as is supposed, by 
the terriers of the law, he retired to a public-house on 
Tower-hill, where he is said to have died of want; or, as it 
is related by one of his biographers, by swallowing, after a 
long fast, a piece of bread which charity had supplied. He 
wmit ont, as is reported, almost naked, in the rage of 
konger, and, finding a gentleman in a neighbouring oofee- 
hoose, asked him iot a shilling* The gentieman gave faun 
a guinea; andOtway going away, bought a roll, and was 
^dioaked with ithe first mouthful. AH this, I hope, is not 
true; and there is lids ground of better hope, that Pope, 
who lived near enough to be well informed, relates in 
fipence's memorials, that he died of a ferer, caught by 
violent pursuit of a thief, that had robbed one of his friends. 
But, that indigence, and its concomitants, sorrow and de- 
spondency, pressed hard upon him, has nerer been denied, 
whatever immediate cause mightbring him to the grave. 

Of the poems wUch the present coUeetimi admits, the 
longest is the Petf't Camplmni of Hi Mime, part of which 
I do not understand; and in that which is less obscure 
I find littie to commend. The language is often gross, 
and the nnmbers are harsh. Otway had not .much cul- 
tivated venrifieation, nor much rephnoiriied his mind with 
general knowledge. His principid power was in moving the 
passions, to which Dryden,* in his latter years, left an 
illustrious testimony. He appears, by some of his verses, 
to have been a lealous royalist ; and had what was in those 
times tiie common reward of loydity — ^he lived and 
neglected. 

** In his prelace to Fresnoy's Jfi qf Pamtmg* 
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Edmund waller was bom on the 3d of Mansh, 100»» 
at Colshlll in Hertfordsiiiro. Hifl father was Robert Wal- 
ler, esquire, of Agmondesham in Buddnghamshire, whose 
family was originally a branch of the Kentish Wallers; 
and his mother was the daughter of John Hampden, of 
Hampden, in the same county, and sister to Hampden, the 
aealot of rebellion. 

His father died while he was yet an infant, but left him 
a yearly income of three thousand fiTe hundred pounds ; 
which, rating together the value of money and the customs 
of life, we may reckon more than equivalent to ten thou- 
sand at the present time. 

He was educated, by the care of his mother, at Bton; 
and removed afterwards to King's college in Cambridge. 
He was sent to parliament in his eighteenth, if not in his 
sixteenth year, and frequented the court of James the first, 
where he heard a very remarkable conversation, which the 
writer of the life prefixed to his works, who seems to have 
been well informed of facts, though he. may sometimes err 
in chronology, has delivered as indubitably certain: 

^* He found dr. Andrews, bishop, of Winchester, and 
dr. Neale, bishop of Durham, standioif; behind his majesty's 
chair; and there happened something extraordinary" (con- 
tinues this writer) " in the conversation those prelates had 
with the king, on which mr. Waller did often refiect. His 
majesty asked the bishops, ** My lords, cannot I take my 
subjects money when I want it, without all this formality 
of parliament?" The bishop of Durham readily answered, 
*' God forbid, sir, but you should : you are the breath of 
our nostrils." Whereupon the king turned and said to the 
bishop of Winchester, "Well, my lord, what say your 
" Sir," replied the bishop, " I have no skill to judge of par 
iiamenlary cases." The king answered, ** No put-off's, my 
lord; answer me presently." ** Then, sir,'* said he, " 1 
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tldnk it 18 lawfal for yon to take my brother Neale's money ; 
for he offers it/' Mr. Waller said, the company was pleased 
with this answer, and the wit of it seemed to affect the 
king ; for a certain lord coming in soon after, his majesty 
cried oot, " Oh, my lord, they say you lig with my lady." 
" No, sir,^' says his lordship in confusion, ** but I like her 
company, because she has so much wit." ** Why, then,'' 
says the king, " do you not lig with my lord of Winchester 
therer 

Waller's political and poetical life began nearly together. 
In his eighteenth year, he wrote the poem that appears 
first in his works, on the prince's escape at St. Andero ; 
a piece which justifies the observation made by one of his 
editors, that he attained, by a felicity like instinct, a style 
which perhaps will never be obsolete; and that, '* were we 
to judge only by the wording, we could net know what was 
wrote at twenty, and what at fourscore." His versification 
was, in his first essay, such as it appears in his last per- 
formance. By the perusal of Fairfax's translation of Tasso, 
to which, as Dryden relates,* he confessed himself indebted 
for the smoothness of his numbers, and by his own nicety 
of observation, he had already formed such a system of 
metrical harmony as he never afterwards much needed, or 
much endeavoured, to improve. Denham corrected his 
numbers by experi«ice, and gained g^und gradually upon 
the ruggedness of his age ; but what was^acquired by Den- 
ham was inherited by Waller. 

The next poem, of which the subject seems to ^ the 
time, is supposed by mr. Fenton to be the address to the 
queen, which he considers as congratulating her arrival, in 
Waller's twentieth year. He is apparently mistaken ; for 
the mention of the nation's obligations to her frequent 
pregnancy proves that it was written when she had brought 
many children. We have therefore no date of any other 
poetical production before that which the murder of the 
duke of Buckingham occasioned ; the steadiness with which 
the king received the news in the chapel deserved indeed 
to be rescued from oblivion. 

* Preface to hU Fables. 

V^L. L I 
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Neither of theae pieoes, that seem to canry thdr omi 
dates, could have been the sudden effusion of fancy. In 
the yerses on the prince's escape, the luredictionof his Bac- 
riage with the princess of France most have been written 
after the event ; in the other, the proniises of the ki«9'« 
kindness to the descendants of Bucking^ham^ whieh oo^ld 
not be jNTOperly praised till it had appeared by its effeeto, 
shew that time was tcUcen for revision and improvement. 
It is not known that they were published till they apfeave^ 
lon|^ afterwards with other poems. 

Waller was not one of those idolaters of praise who cul- 
tivate their nunds at the expenoe of their fortunes. Rich 
as he was by inheritance, he took care early to grow 
richer, by marrying mrs. Banks, a s^eat heiress in the dtj, 
whom the interest of the court was employed to obtain for 
BUTk Crofts. Having brought him a son, who died younfgy and 
a daughter, who was afterwards married to mr. Dormer of 
Oxfordshire, she died in childbed, and left him a widower 
of about five-and-twenty, g;ay and wealthy, to please Um- 
self with another marriage. 

Being too young to resist beauty, and probably too vain 
Xo think himself resistible, he fixed las hebrt, perhaps half 
fondly and half ambitiously, upon the lady Dorothea Sid* 
ney, eldest daughter of the earl of Leicester, whom he 
courted by all the poetry in which Sacharissa is celebrated ; 
the name is derived from the Latin «^pellation oi «if^t% 
and implies, if it means any thing, a spiritless mildness, and 
dull good-nature, such as excites rather tenderness than 
esteem, and such as, though always treated with kindness^ 
is never honoured or admired. 

Yet he describes Sacharissa as a sublime predominating 
beauty, of lofty charms, and imperious influence, on whom 
he looks with amazement, rather timki fondness, whose 
chains he wishes, though in vain^ to break, aad whose pro* 
sence is wine that in^fiug to madness. 

His acquaintance with this high-bom da«D gave wit no 
opportumty of boasting its influence; she was not to be 
subdued by the powers of verse^ but rejected his addresaes» 
it is said, with disdain, and drove him away to solace his 
disappointment with Axnoret or PhilKs. She married, in 
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MM^, Ike earl of <8mderland, who died «t Newberry in the 
ickig:% eause ; and, in her €id age, meeting somewhere with 
WaUer, asked him, idien he wonld again write snch rerses 
open herT '* When yon are as yonng, madam/' said he, 
** and as handsome as yon were then/' 

In this part of his life it was that he was known to Cla- 
rendon, among the rest of the men who were eminent in 
that -age for genius and Mteratnre; bnt known so little to 
his advantage, that they who read his character will not 
nmch condemn Sacharissa, timt she did not descend from 
her rank to his embraces, nor tiiiak every excellenoe com* 
prised ia wit. 

The lady was, indeed, inexorable: bat his nneemmon 
qnaiifications, though they had no power upon her, recom- 
mended him to the scholars and statesmen ; and undoubt- 
edly many beauties of that time, however they might re- 
ceive his love, were proud of his praises. Who they were, 
whom he dignifies with poetical names, cannot now be 
known. Amoret, according to jnr. Fenton, was the lady 
Sophia Murray. Perhaps, by traditions preserved in fa* 
n^es, more may be discovered. 

Prom the verses written at Prashurst, it has been eol- 
ieeled that he diverted his disappoinlmMft by a voyage; 
and his biographers, from his poem on the whales, think it 
not improbable that he visited the Bermudas ; but it seems 
mwlh more Mkdy that be should annnse Idmself with form- 
ing an imaginary scene, than that bo important an inei* 
dent, «s a visit to America, shonid have been left floating 
in conjectural probability. 

From Ms twentf-eighth to his tfairty-flfUi year, he wrote 
his pieces on the reduction of Sallee; on the reparation of 
St. Paul's; to the king on his navy; the panegyric on the 
queen mother; the two poems to the earl of Northnmber* 
land ; and perhaps others, of which the time cannot be dis* 
covered. 

When he had lost aU hopes of Sacharissa, he looked 
round him for an easwr conquest, and gained a lady of the 
fkmily of Bresse, or Breaux. Hie time of his marriage is 
not exactly known. It has not been discovered that his 
wife was won by his poetry; nor is any thing told of her^ 
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bat that sBe brought him many children. He doubtleiS 
praised some whom he would have been afraid to many, 
and perhaps married one whom he would have been 
ashamed to praise. Many qualities contribute to domeat^ 
happiness, upon which poetry has no colours to bestow ; 
and many airs and sallies may delight imagination, which 
he who flatters them never can approve. There are charms 
made only for distant admiration. No spectacle is nobler 
than a blaze. 

Of this wife, his biographers have recorded that she gave 
him five sons and eight daughters. 

During the long interval of parliament, he is represented 
as living among those with whom it was most honourable 
to converse, and enjoying an exuberant fortune with that 
independence and liberty of speech and conduct which 
wealth ought always to produce. He was however consi- 
dered as the kinsman of Hampden, and was therefore sup- 
posed by the courtiers not to favour them. 

When the parliament was called in 1640, it appeared 
that Waller's political character had not been mistaken. 
The king's demand of a supply produced one of those noisy 
speeches which disaffection and disccmtent regularly dic- 
tate ; a speech filled with hyperbolical complaints of ima- 
ginary grievances : ^' They," says he, ^* who think them- 
selves already undone, can never apprehend themselves in 
danger ; and they who have nothing left can never give 
freely." Political truth is equally in danger from the 
praises of courtiers and the exclamations of patriots. , 

He then proceeds to rail at the. clergy, being sure at that 
time of a favourable audience. His topic is such as will 
always serve its purpose; an accusation of acting and 
preaching only for preferment; and he exhorts the com- 
mons carefully to provide for their protection against puipii 
law. 

It always gratifies curiosity to trace a sentiment. Waller 
has in his speech quoted Hooker in one passage; and in 
another has copied him, without quoting. '^ Religion," says 
Waller, *' ought to be the first thing in our purpose and 
desires ; but that which is first in dignity is not always to 
precede in order of time; for well-being supposes a being; 
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and tbe first impediment which men nfttorally endeavMr 
to remove, is the want of tliose thingt without winch they 
duinot subsist. €k>d first assiipied nnto Adam maintenanoe 
of life, and gave him a title to the rest of the ereatwea, 
before he appointed a law to obserre/' 

** GU>d first assigned Adam," says Hooker, '^ maintenanee 
of life, and then appointed him a law to observe. — ^Tme it 
is that the kingdom of Qod mnst be the first thing in our 
parpose and desires ; but inasmuch as a righteous life pre> 
snpposeth life, inasmuch as to live virtuously it is impossi* 
ble, except we live; therefore tbe first impediment which 
naturaUy we endeavour to remove is penury, and want of 
things without which we cannot live." B. I. seet. 9. 

The speech is vehanent; but the great position, that 
grievances ought to be redressed before supplies are grant* 
ed, is agreeable enough to law and reason : nor was Wal- 
ler, if his biographer may be credited, such an enemy to 
the king, as not to wish his distresses lightened ; for he re* 
lates, ** tiiat the king sent particularly to Waller, to second 
his demand of some snb»dies to pay off* the army; and sir 
Henry Vane objecting against first voting a supply, because 
the king would not accept unless it came up to his propor- 
tion, mr. Waller spoke earnestly to sir Thomas Jermyn, 
comptroller of the household, to save his master from the 
effects of so bold a falsity ; ** for,'' he said, ** I am but a 
country gentleman, and cannot pretend to know the king's 
mind :" but sir Thomas durst not contradict the secretary ; 
and Ms son, the earl of St. Alban's, afterwards told mr. 
Waller, that his father's cowardice ruined the king.'' 

In the long parliament, which, unhappily for the nation, 
met Nov. 9, 1640, Waller represented Ag^ondesham the 
third time; and was oonsidered by the discontented party 
as a man sufficiently trusty and acrimonions to be en^^loy- 
ed in managing the prosecution of judge Crawley, for his 
opinion in favour of ship-money; and his speech shews 
that he did not disappoint their expectations. He was 
probably the more ardent, as his uncle Hampden had been, 
particularly engaged in the dispute, and, by a sentence, 
which seems generally to be thought unconstitutional, par^ 
ticularly injure^* 
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BmwMB mat lioiraTer a bigot to his iwrty, mr ad^ptad all 
iMr opinieoK. Wlieii the great qiftertion^ Aether efnaoo* 
paoy ougbt to be abolished, was debated, he siMike agaiiiAt 
the innoratioii so coolly, so reasonably, md so fimdy, that 
it Is not without fp*eat injiury to his name that his speech, 
whidi Was as follows, has been hitherto omitted in his 
works: 

* '' Iliere is no doubt but the sense of what this nation 
had suffered fiom the present bishops hath produced ^se 
complaints ; and the apprehensions men ha^e of sofferinf 
the like in time to come, make so many desire the taking 
away of episcopacy: but I conceive it is possible that we 
may not, now, take a right measure of the minds of the 
people by their petitions ; for, when they subscribed them, 
the bishops were armed with a dangerous commission of 
making new canons, imposing new oaths, and the like *, but 
now we have disarmed them of that power. These peti- 
tioners lately did look upon episcopacy as a beast armed 
with horns and claws ; but now that we haye cut and pared 
them, (and may, if we see cause, yet reduce it into nar- 
rower bounds), it may, perhaps, be more agreeable. How- 
soerer, if they be stiU in passion, it becomes us soberly to 
consider the right use and antiquity thereof; and not to 
comply Airther with a general desire, than may stand with 
a general good. 

** We haye already shewed, that episcopacy and the evils 
thereof are mingled like water and oil ; we have also, in 
part, severed them ; but I believe you will find, that our 
laws and the present government of the church are mingled 
like wine and water ; so inseparable, that the abrogation of, 
at least, a hundred of our laws is desired in these petitions. 
I have often heard a noble answer of the lords, commended 
in this house, to a proposition of like nature, but of less 
consequence; they gave no other reas<m of their refusal 
but this, Nolumui mviare Ugti An^lia: it was the: bishops 
who so answered then ; and it would become the dignity 
and wisdom of this house to answer the people, now, with 
a Nolumw mutere. 

* This speech has been retrieved, from a paper printed at that 
tune, by the writers of the parliamentary history. 
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^ I see tome ait moved with a munlMr of kanda againat 
the bishops ; whieh, I confess, rather Inclines me to their 
dofence ; for I look upon episcopacy as a ooonlersoarp, or 
o«t*work ; which, if it he taken by this assault of the 
people, and, withal, this mystery once revealed, tk*t we wm$$ 
deny them nothing when they ash it thus in troopty we may, in 
the next place, haye as hard a task to defend our properly, 
as we have lately had to recover it from the prerosrative. 
If, by mnhiplying hands and petitions, they prevail for an 
equality in things ecclesiastical, the next demand perhaps 
may be lex agraria^ the like equality in things temporal. 

<< The Roman story tells us, that when the people began 
to flock about the senate, and were more curious to direct 
and know what was done than to obey, that commonwealth 
soon came to ruin : their legem rogwre grew quickly to be 
a legem ferre : and- after, when their legions had found that 
they could make a dictator, they never suffered the senate 
to have a voice any more in such election. 

<* If these great innovations proceed, I shall expect a flat 
and level in learning too, as well as in church-preferments ; 
Honoe alit artee. And though it be true, that grave avid 
pious men do study for learning-sake, and embrace virtue 
fot itself; yet it is as true that youth, which is the season 
when learning is gotten, is not without ambition ; nor wiU 
ever take pains to excel in any thing, when there is not 
some hope of excelling others in reward and dig^ty. 

** There are two reasons (^efly alleged against our 
church-government. 

'* First, Scripture, which, as some men think^ points out 
another form. 

** Second, The abuses of the present superiors. 

^' For scripture, I will not dispute it in this place ; but I 
am confident, that, whenever an equal division of lands and 
goods shall be desired, there will be as many places in 
scripture found out, which seem to favour that, a» there 
are now alleged against the prelacy or preferment of the 
church. And, as for abuses, where you are now in the re- 
monstrance told what this and that poor man hath suffered 
by the bishops, you may be presented with a thousand in- 
stances of poor men that have received hard measure from 
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their landlords; and of worldly goods abased, to tbo in* 
jury of others, and disadvantage of the owners. 

'< And therefore, mr. Speaker, my humble motion is, That 
we may settle men's minds herein ; and, by a question, de* 
dare our resolution, to reform, that is, not to abolish, episeo» 
pacy," 

It cannot but be wished that he, who could speak in this 
manner, had been able to act with spirit and uniformity. 

When the commons began to set the royal authority at 
open defiance. Waller is said to have withdrawn from the 
house, and to have returned with the king's permission; 
and, when the king set up his standard, he sent him a thou- 
sand broad-pieces. He continued, however, to sit in the 
rebellious conventicle ; but " spoke," says Clarendon, " with 
great sharpness and freedom, which, now there was no dan- 
ger of being outvoted, was not restrained ; and therefore 
used as an argument against those who were gone upon 
pretence that they were not suffered to deliver their opi- 
nion freely in the house, which could not be believed, when 
all men knew what liberty mr. Waller took, and spoke every 
day with impunity against the sense and proceedings of the 
house." 

Waller, as he continued to sit, was one of the commis- 
sioners nominated by the parliament to treat with the king 
at Oxford ; and when they were presented, the king said 
to him, " Though you are the last, you are not the lowest 
nor the least in my favour." Whitlock, who, being another 
of the commissioners, was witness of this kindness, imputes 
it to the king's knowledge of the plot, in which Waller ap- 
peared afterwards to have been engaged against the par- 
liament. Fenton, with equal probability^ believes that this 
attempt to promote the royal cause arose from his sensibi- 
lity of the king's tenderness. Whitlock says nothing of his 
behaviour at Oxford : he was sent with several others to 
add pomp to the commission, but was not one of those to 
whom the trust of treating was imparted. 

The engagement, known by the name of Waller's plot, 
was soon afterwards discovered. Waller had a brother-in- 
law, Tomkyns, who was clerk of the queen's council, and 
at the same time had a very numerous acquaintance, and 
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l^reat influence, in the dtjr. Waller and be, conTersinf^ 
with ^reat oolifidence, told both their own secrets and those 
of their friends ; and, surveying^ the wide extent of their 
conversation, imag^ed that they found in the majority of 
all ranks great disapprobation of the violence of the com- 
mons, and unwillingness to continue the war. They knew 
that many fovoured the king, whose fear concealed their 
loyalty ; and many desired peace, though they durst not 
oppose the clamour for war; and they imagined, that, if 
those who had these good intentions could be informed of 
their own strength, and enabled by intelligence to act toge* 
ther, they might overpower the fury of sedition, by refusing 
to comply with the ordinance for the twentieth part, and 
the other taxes levied for the support of the rebel army, 
and by uniting great numbers in a petition for peace. They 
proceeded witii great caution. Three only met in one place,- 
and no man was allowed to impart the plot to more than 
two others ; so that, if any should be suspected or seised, 
more than three could not be endangered. 

Lord Conway joined in the design, and, Clarendon ima- 
gines, incidentally mingled, as he was a soldier, some mar« 
tiftl hopes or projects, which however were only mentioned^ 
the main design being to bring the loyal inhabitants to the 
knowledge of each other ; for which purpose there was to 
be appointed one in every district, to distinguish the friends 
of the king, the adherents to the parliament, and the neu« 
trals. How far they proceeded does not appear; the result 
of their inqvliry, as Pym declared*, was, that within the 
walls, for one that was for the royalists, there were three 
against them ; but that, without the walls, for one that was .* 
against them, there were five for them. Whether this was 
said fit>m knowledge or guess, was perhaps never inquired* 

It is the opinion of Clarendon, that in Waller's plan no 
violence or sanguinary resistance was comprised ; that he 
intended only to abate the confidence of the rebels by pub-* 
lie declarations, and to weaken their power by an opposi- 
Aon to new supplies. This, in calmer times, and more than 
this, is done without fear ; but such was the acrimony of the 
commons, tlmt no method of obstructing them was safe. 

* Parliamentary History, vol. 12. 
tS 
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About this timey anotber design was foimed by sir Na» 
cbolas Crispe, a man of loyalty that deserves perpetnal re» 
membrance: when be was a merchant in the city, he ga^e 
and procured the king, in his exigencies, a hundred thon- 
sand pounds ; and, when be was driven from the exdumge, ^ 
vaised a regiment, and commanded it, 
. Sir Nicholas flattered himself with an opinion, that some* 
provocation would so much exasperate, or some opportu-' 
nity so much encourage, the king^s friends in the city, that 
they would break out in open resistance, and would then 
want only a lawful standard, and an authorised commander ; 
and extorted from the king, whose judgment too freqoently 
yidded to Dnportunaty, a commission of array, directed to^ 
such as he thought proper to nominate, which was sent t^ 
London by the lady Aubigney. She knew not what A» 
carried, but was to deliver it on the commnnieatian of a 
certain token which sir Nicholas imparted. 

This commission could be only intended to lie resMly tiU 
the time should require it. To have attempted to raise any 
forces, would have been certain destruction; it could be of 
use only when the forces should appear. This was, how* 
ever, an act preparatory to martial hostility. Ciispe would 
undoubtedly have put an end to the session of parliaaient, 
had his strength been equal to his zeal: and out of the de* 
siipi of Crispe, which involved very little danger, and that 
of Waller, which was an act purely civile they compousMled. 
a horrid and dreadful plot. 

The discovery of Waller's design is variously related. 
In ** Clai^ndon'B History^' it is told, that a servant cf Tom** 
kyns, larking b^ind the hangings when his master was in 
conference with Waller, heard enough to qualify him for 
an informer, and earned his intelligence to Pym. A Biani»* 
script, quoted in the << Life of Waller," relates, that '' he 
was betrayed by his sister Price, and her presbyteriaii' 
chaplain mr. Goode, who stole some of his papers ; and, ft 
he had not strangely dreamed the night before, that his 
nster had betrayed him, and thereupon burnt the rest oC 
his papers by the fire that was in his chimney, he had oei^ 
tainly lost his life by it." The question cannot be 4eoided* 
It is not unreasonable to believe that the men in pawtnr. 



mmuog. iataWfenoe ffom the aiittr, wmM mt^y ihe 
aarvaat of Tonkyoi to Ust^i at tbe coBfercnoe, that they 
flight avoid an act so ofienMve aa that of destroying the 
liroiher by the siiter's testinuMiy. 

The plot was puhlisbed in the noat terrific manner. 

On the 3l8t of May (1643), at a ademn fast, wh«i they 
were listening to the neaosm^ a messenger entered the 
obnrch, an4 commanieaied his orrand to Pym, who wkis* 
pered it to others that were placed near him, and then 
went with them out of the <^vreb, learing the rest in soli- 
Qitade and an^umnent. They immediately seat guards to 
proper places^ and that night apprehended Tomkyns and 
Waller; haying yet traced nothing l^nt that letters had 
been intercqftted, from in^oh it appears that the parliament 
and the ci^y were soon to be dellYeced into the hands of 
tbe caitaliers. 

They perhaps yotknew little themselves, beyond some 
general and indistuipt notieas. *^ But Waller," says Cla* 
rendon^ " was §f> oonfonnded with fear, that he confessed 
whatever he had heard, said, tboni^t, or seeii; all that he 
knew of himself, and <aU that he saspeeted of others, with- 
oat eoneealing any person of whut degree or qoaHty soever, 
or anydiseonrse whieh ho had ever upon any occasion en- 
tertained with them; whaA such and aacli ladies of great 
boaonr, to whom, npon this credit of hia wit and great re* 
pBjtationt b^ had been admitted, bad spoke to him in their 
chambers upon the proceedings in the houses, and bowt 
they .bad enoonraged him to oppose them; 'Irbat corre- 
spondenef! and intereonrae they bad with some ministers of 
stato at Pxi^rd, and bow they had oonveyed all SntelMgence 
thitber.'^ He aoensed the earl oi PoBlland and lord Conway 
as co-operating in tbe transaotion* and testified that the 
earl of Northnmberland bad declaieed himaelf disposed in 
fawMHT of any altampt that might obeek tbe violence of the 
parliament) and reconcile them to.tbe king. 

He nndoabtedly confessed nmcb which they eoold never 
Imve 4isaQf¥Biedy and perbapa aomewtet whieh tiiey wonld 
iviab to tuMFO. been suppressed ; for it is inconvenient, in 
thp. oon^ot of factions, to have that (UsaffiMitkn kn^wn 
owmnt aafely be pnniabed. 
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Tomkyns n^ms seoed on the same night with Waller, and 
appears likewise to hare partaken of his cowardice; fbr he 
gAve notice of Crispe's commission of arraf, of whieh' Cla- 
rendon never knew how it was discoyered. Tomkyns had 
been sent with the token appointed, to demand it from lady 
Aubigney, and had buried it in his garden, where, by his 
direction, it was dug up; and thas the rebels obtained/ 
what Clarendon confesses them to have had, tiie original 
copy. - 

It can raise no wonder that they fonned one plot oat of 
these two designs, however remote fir<hn each other, when 
Uiey saw the same agent employed in both, and fovnd the 
oomknission of array in the hands of him who was employed 
in cc^ecting the opinions and affeetfons of the people, 
i Of the plot, thus combined, they took care to make the 
most. They sent Pym among the citizens, to tell them of 
their immineiit daiiger, and happy escape; and infbrm 
them, that the design was '^ to sme the lord mayor and all 
the committee of militia, and woald not spare 'one of them.'^ 
They drew np a vow and covenant, to be tak^n by every 
member of either honse, by which he declared his detefstM- 
tion of all conspiracies a^^nst the parliament, and Ms re- 
solution to detect and oppose them, f hey then appointed 
ai day of thanksgiving for this wonderftil delivery; whidi 
shnt out, says Clarendon, all doubts whether there had 
been sack a deliverance, and whether' the plot was real or 
fictitioaa. 

On June 11, the earl of Portland and loid <Miway-were 
dommitted, one to the costody of the maybr, and thift oVh^ 
of the sheriff: bat their lands and goods were not seized. 

Waller was still to immerse himsdf deeper in igneiAftty. 
The earl of Polrtland and lord Conway ^denied Ihechaife; 
and there was no evidence against them bat theeonfesskm 
of Waller, of whidi aiidoi:ibtedIy many woaM be inolihed 
to qaestion the veracity. With the«e dOubtii he wtaA 'so 
mach terrified, that he endeavoaned to persoude-^ortllbd 
to a declaiiation like his own, by a'letter'eactMt ill VetftOn's 
edition. " Bat for me," says he, ** yoo had n&M khown 
any thing of this business, which was prepared for aihoISi^ ; 
and therefore I cannot imagine why you shoiiM %ide4%^«o 



Aur,fts.t« oonlraot yoar owa nun hf emmuMmg it^ imd per- 
sutiiig unreaaonably to hide that truth, which, without yon, 
already is, and will every day be made more manifest. 
Can yon imagine yourself bound in honour to keep that 
secret, whieh is already revealed by another? or possible it 
shoold still be a secret, whieh is known to one of the other 
aex? — 1£ yon persist to be cruel to yourself for their sakes- 
who deserve it not,it wiU nevertheless be made appear, ere 
long, I fear, to your ruin. Surely, if I had the happiness to 
wait on you, I could movo yon to compassionate both your- 
self and me, who, desperate as my case is, am desirous to 
die with the honour of being known to have declared the 
tmth. You have no reason to contrad to hide what is 
already revealed — inoonsidMrately to throw away younelf, 
for the interest of others, to whom you are less obliged 
than you are aware oV 

This persuasion seems to have had little effect. Portland 
sent (June 29) a letter to the lords, to tell them, that he 
** is in custody, as he conceives, without any charge ; and 
that, by what mr. Waller hath threatened him with since he 
imu ifl^irisdned, he doth apprehend a very cruel, long, and 
fuinom restraint :«— He therefore prays, that he may not 
ind the ^ects of mr. Waller's, threats, by a long and close 
impnsoranent ; but may be speedily brought to a legsA trial, 
and then he is confident the vanity and falsehood of those 
infoimaftioiis which have been given against him will ap- 
pear.'' 

. In consoqiience of this letter, the lords ordered Portland 
and Widler to be confronted; when the one repeated his 
charge, and the other his denial. The examination of the 
pM b^ng continued, (July 1), Thinn, usher of the house of 
ktds,- depcMwd, that mr. Waller having had a conference 
with the lord Portland in an upper room, lord Portland said, 
wiMB he dame down, ** Do me the favour to tell my lord 
Northumberland, that mr. Waller has extremely pressed 
me to save my own life and his, by tlffowing the blame 
upon the lord Conway and the earl of Northumberland.^ 

Wnller, in hia letter to Portland, tells him of the reasons 
which Jie could urge with resistless efficacy in a personal 
confecence; bothe over^rated hii own oratory; his veh^ 
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meace, wltetbcv oC peramLtiMk »f eatreatar^ wm votuniaii 
with contempt. 

One of bis argom^Btft with PorUand 1$, that ^e phim 
already knonrn ta a woman* This womaA was douhtlesa 
lady Aubigaeyt who, apoa this oooasion, was ooflaaaitted t» 
aastody; but who, in reaJity, ^ben she deUv^edthe qom* 
mission, knew not what it was. 

. The parliament then proceeded against the eonspurataia^ 
and committed their trial to a connoil ^ war. Temkyna 
and Chaloner were hanged near their own doofs. Tonykyna^- 
when he came to die, said it was 9. foolish kuiWHi and ite«> 
deed thare seems to have been no hope thatit sliaald eseafie 
discovery ; for, though never more than three met at a JimA^ 
yet a design so extensive must, by necessity, be eonunimir 
oated to many, who could not be .expected to b« all faithfai; 
and all prudent. Chaloner was attended at his< exeeuikiii 
by Hugh Peters. His crime wba, that he hlid.oommisilDn 
to raise money for the king ; but it appears not that the 
money was to be expended upon the advancement of either 
Crispe's <» Waller's plot 

The earl of Northumberland, being too great for praiieov*' 
tion, was oody once examined before the lordis, • Theeari o£ 
Portland and lord Conway, persisting to deny the chai)gi6» 
and no testimony but Waller's yet appearing against them^ 
were^ after a long imprisonment, admitted to bail. Hassd, 
the king's messenger, who canied the letters. to Oxfoixi^ 
died the night before his trial. Hampden escaped deaU^ 
perhaps by the interest of his fhmMy ;. but waa kept in 
prison to the end of his life. They whose 'naiaas wwa 
inserted in lite commission of array were noH aafitaUy> 
punished, asf it could not be proved that th^y bad consented 
to their own nomination ; but they were considered «aa 
malignants, and their estates were seised, 

'^ Waller, though confessedly,'' says Clarendon, ^- tlnl most 
gu^ty, with incredible dissimsl^on» affected sttQfa,Juj&- 
mofrse, of conscience, that his trial was put off, outof Chris* 
tian compassion, till he might necover his undecrtandiag*'^ 
What use he made of this interval, with what libtraJiltjr and 
i^ccess he distributed flattery and mon^^ and hoenv *^1ma^ 
be was brought, (July 4») before tliehi^us^ hae0i|ffiMd 
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lenled, and •vbmitled andimpte^ a^y Ibe read id tlie 
History of the Rebellion, (b. vii.) The flpeeob, to wbioh 
Clarendon aBoribes the pregenration of hit dMir^Mi^FiU Itfe^ 
IB inserted in his works. The great historian, however^ 
seems to have been mistaken in relating that k^ prevmled in 
the principal part of his suppUoation, n9i tohe tried h^m 
eauneU ofufar; for, according to Whitlook, he was, by ex- 
pulsion from the house, abandoned to the tribunal which he 
so much dreaded, and, being tried and condemned, was 
reprieyed by Essex ; but after a year's imprisonment, i» 
which time resentment grew less acrimonious, paying a fine 
often thousand pounds, he was permitted to rtcoUect kim* 
u^ m miufiker comUry. 

Of his behaviour in this part of his life, it is not necessary 
to direct the reader's opinion. " Let us not," says his last 
ingenious biographer, '' condemn him with untempered se* 
irerity, becanse he was not a prodigy which the world hath 
seldom seen, because his chamcter included not the poet, 
the orator, and the hero." 

. For the place of hin exile he chose France, and stayed 
smne time at Roan, where his daughter Margaret was bom» 
who was afterwards his forourite, and his amanuensis. He 
1te[i remoyed to Paris, where he Uyed with great splendour 
and hospitality; and $ram time to time amused himself 
with poetry, in which he sometimes speaks of the rebels, 
and their usurpation, in the natural language of an honest 
man. 

At last a became necessary, for his support, to sell his 
wiHs's jewels; and being reduced, as he said, at last to tU 
rump-jewel, he solidted from Cromwell permission to re- 
turn, aoid obtained it by the interest of colonel Scroop, to 
whom his sister was manied* Upon the remains of a for^ 
tune, which the danger of his life had very much diminished, 
he lived at Hallbam, a house built by himself very near to 
Beaoonsfield, where his mother resided. His mother, though 
related to Cromwell and Hampden, was lealous for the 
royal cause, and, when Cromwell visited her, used to re* 
proach him ; h^ in return, would throw a napkin at her^ 
and say he would not dispute with his annt ; but finding in 
tivM that she acted for the king, as well as talked, he mada 
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tier a pilsoher to lier own daagMer, in her own bdnse. If 
He would do any thing, he could not do less. 

Cromwell, now protector, receired Waller, as his kins- 
nian, to familiar conversatidn. Waller, as he used to re- 
late, found him sufficiently versed in ancient history ; and 
when any of his enthusiastic friends came to adrise or con- 
sult him, could sometimes overhear him discoursing in the 
eant of the times : hut, when he returned, he would say, 
''Cousin Waller, I must talk to these men in their own 
way:'^ and resumed the common style of conversation. 

He repaid the protector for his favours (1054) by the' 
ftunous panegyric, which has been always considered as the 
first of Ms poetical productions. His choice of encomiastic 
topics is very judicious ; for he considers Cromwell in his 
exaltation, without inquiring how he attained it ; there is' 
consequently no mention of the rebel or the regicide. AH 
the former part of his hero's life is veiled with shades ; and 
nothing is brought to view but the chief, the governor, the' 
defender of England's honour, and the enlarger of her 
dominion. The act of violence by which he obtained the 
supreme power is lightiy treated, and deoentiy justified. It 
was certainly to be desired that the detestable band should' 
be dissolved^ which had destroyed the church, murdered 
the king, and filled the nation with tumult and oppression ; 
yet Cromwell had not the right of dissolving them, for all 
that he had before done could be justified only by supposing 
them invested with lawful authority. But combinations of 
wickedness would overwhelm the world, by the advantage 
which licentious principles affbrd, did not those, who have' 
long practised perfidy, grow faithless to each other; 

In the poem on the war with Spain are some passages at 
least equal to the best parts of the panegyric ; and, in the 
conclusion, the poet ventures yet a higher fiight of fiattery/ 
by recommending royalty to Cromwell and the nation. 
Cromwell was very desirous, as appears from his conversa- 
tion, related by Whitloek, of adding the titie to the power 
of monarchy, and is supposed to have been withheld frolik* 
it partly by fear of the army, aiid partiy by fear of the laws, 
which, when he should govern by the name of king, wbuld' 
have restrained his authority. When, therefore, a d6p«tft- 



tion was solemnly sent to tnyite him to Uie ennni» he, after 
a long conference, refused it ; but is said to hare fainted in, 
his coach when he parted from them* 

The poem on the death of the protector seems to hftve 
been dictated by real veneration for his memory. Diydeo 
and Sprat wrote on the same occasion; but they wei^ 
young men, struggling into notice, and hoping for some 
favour from the ruling party. Waller had little to expect; 
he had received nothing but his pardon from Cromwell, 
and was not likely to ask any thing from those who should 
succeed him. 

Soon afterwards, the restoraticm supplied him with an- 
other subject; and he exerted his imagination^ his ele- 
gance, and his melody, with equal alacrity, for Charles the 
second. It is not possible to read, without some contempt 
and indignation, poems of the same author, ascribing the 
highest degree of power and piety to Charles the first, then 
transferring the same power and piety to Oliver Cromwell; 
now inviting Oliver to take the crown, and then congratu- 
lating Charles the second on his recovered right. Neither 
Cromwell nor Charles could value his testimony as the 
effect of conviction, or receive his praises as eflftisions of 
reverence ; they could consider them but as the labour of 
invention, and the tribute of dependence. 

Poets, indeed, profess fiction ; but the legitimate end of 
fiction is the conveyance of truth ; and he that has flattery 
ready for all whom the vicissitudes of the worid happen to 
exalt, must be scorned as a prostituted mind, that may 
retain the glitter of wit, but has lost the dignity of virtue. 

The congratulation was considered as inferior in poetical 
merit to the panegyric ; and it is reported, that, when the 
king told Waller of tiie disparity, he answered, " Poets, 
sir, succeed better in fiction than in truth." 

The congratulation is indeed not inferior to the panegpyric^ 
either by decay of genius, or for want of diligence ; but 
because Cromwell had done much, and Charles had done 
little. Cromwell wanted nothing to raise him to heroic 
excellence but virtue ; and virtue his poet thought himself 
at liberty to supply. Charles had yet only the mtorit of 
struggling without success, and suffering without despair. 
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4 Mib Of McflepM «Bd indigeiMM ooold aoirply poetry with 

tto sf^endid imagies. 

In the first parliament aammoned by Charlea the second, 
(Marcb 8, 1081), Waller sat for Hasting^s in Sussex, and 
served for different places in all the parliamenU of that 
reign. In a time when ftutioy and gaiety were the most 
powerfiil reoommendations to regard, it is not likely that 
Widler was foiigotten. He passed his time in the company 
that was highest, both in rank and wit, from which even 
his obstinate sobriety did not exclude him. Though he 
drank water, he was enabled by his fertility of mind to 
h^hten the mirth of baec^nalian assemblies ; and mr. 
Sayille said, that <' no man in England should keep him 
company without drinking, b«t Ned Waller.'' 

Hie praise given him by St. Evremond is a proof of his 
rapulatfion; for it was oaiy by his reputation that he could 
he known, as a writer, to a man who, though be lived a 
great part of a long liie upon an English pension, never 
eondescended to understand the language of the nation 
tbat maintained him. 

In parliament, ''he was,'' says Burnet, '' th^ delight of 
the house ; and, though <dd, said the liveliest thinga of any 
among them." This, however, is said in his account of the 
year seventy-five, when Waller was only seventy. His 
name as a speaker occurs often in Grey's collections ; but 
I have found no extracts that can be more quoted as ex- 
hibiting sallies of gaiety than cogency of argument. 

He was of such consideration, that his remarks were cir- 
culated and recorded. When the duke of York's influence 
was high, both in Scotland and England, it drew, says 
Burnet, a lively reflection from Waller, the celebrated wit. 
He said, '' the house of commons had resolved that the 
duke should not reign after the king's death; but the king, 
in opposition to them, had resolved that he should reign 
even in his lifb.'^ If there appear no extraordinary litelinen 
in this renutrkj yet its reception proves the speaker to have 
been a eelekrixtedwity to have had a name which the men of 
wit were proud of mentioning. 

He did not suffer his reputation to die gradually away, 
which may easily happen in a long life, but renewed his 
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claim to poetieal disliiiotian ftvm time to tni»> as oeeaaioui 
were offered, either bj pablio events or piivale tncidenti; 
and, ooptentiiig himaeif witli the Mflneiioe of his ranae, or 
Vrriag qaiet better than iaflvetiee, he never accepted any 
office of ma^stracy. 

He "was not, however, withoat some attention to his for- 
tnne ; for be adced from the king (in 1065) the provostship 
of Eton college, and obtained it ; bat Clarendon refnsed to 
pat the seal to the grant, alleging that it coald be held only 
by a clergyman* It is known that rir Homy Wotlon 
qualified himself for it by deacon's orders. 

To this opposition, the Bwffrapkia imputes the violence 
and acrimony with which Waller joined Backingham's fac- 
ti<m in the prosecation of Clarendon. The motive was illi* 
beral and dishonest, and shewed that more than sixty years 
had not been able to teach Mm morality. His accusation 
is sach as conscience can hardly be supposed to dictate 
wiiboat the help of malice. ** We were to be governed by 
janisaiies instead of parliamraits, and are in danger from a 
worse plot than that of the fifth of November ; then, if the 
lords and commons had been destroyed, there had been a 
snceession ; but here both had been destroyed for ever.*^ 
This is the language of a man who is glad of an opportunity 
to rail* and ready to sacrifice trath to interest at one time, 
aad to anger at another. 

A year ailnr the chancellor's banishment, another vacancy 
gave him Musoaragement far another petition, which the 
king referred to the cooncil, who, after hearing the qaestion 
ai^ed by lawyers for three days, determined that the 
^co coald be held only by a clergyman, according to the 
act of uniformity, since the provosts had always received 
iastitntion as for a parsonage from the biihops of Lincoln. 
The king then said, he coald not break the law which he 
had made ; and dr. Zachary Cradock, famous for a single 
sermon, at most for two sermons, was chosen by the fellows. 

That he asked any thing else is not known : it is certain 
that he obtained nothing, thoagh he continued obsequious 
lo the ooort through the rest of Charles's reign. 

At the accession of king James (in 1686) he was chosen 
te parliament, being thai foorscoore, at Saltash in Com- 
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wall ; and wroto a pr«M^e ef the dowitfmU of the TurkM 
empire f wbich he presented to the king on his hirth-day. It 
is remarked, by his commentator Fenton, that in reading 
Tasso he had early imbibed a veneration ibr the heroes of 
the holy war, and a zealous emnity to the Taiks, whiek 
never left him. James, however, having soon after begun 
what he thought a holy war at home, made haste to put all 
molestation of the Turks out of his power. 

James treated him with kindness and familiarity, of 
which instances are given by the writer of his life. One day 
taking him into the closet, the king asked him how he liked 
one of the pictures : ** My eyes," said Waller, *' are diin, 
and I do not know it.'' The king said it was the princess 
of Orange. '' She is," said Waller, '' like the greatest 
woman in the world.'' The king asked who was that ; and 
was answered, queen Elisabeth. '* I wonder," said the 
king, *' you should think so; but I must confess she had a 
wise council." *^ And, sir," said Waller, '' did yon evmr 
know a fool choose a wise one?" Such is the story, which 
I once heard of some other man. Pointed axioms, anil 
acute replies, fly loose about the world, and are assigned 
successively to those whom it may be the fashion to cele-^ 
brate. 

When the king knew that he was about to marry his 
daughter to dr. Birch, a clergyman, he ordered a French 
gentleman to tell him, that ** the king wondered he could 
think of marrying his daughter to a falling church.'^ ** The 
king," said Waller, ^' does me great honour, in taking noitice 
of my domestic affairs ; but I have lived long enough to 
observe that Chis falling church has got a trick of rising 
again." 

He took notice to his friends of the king's conduct ; and 
said that " he would be left, like a whale upon the strand." 
Whether he was privy to any of the transactions wMcfe 
ended in the revolution, is not known. His heir joined the 
prince of Orange. 

Having now attained an age beyond which the laws of 
nature seldom suffer life to be extended, otherwise than by 
a future state, he seems to have turned his mind upon pace- 
paration for the decisive hour, and therefore ocmsecrated 
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Ins poetry to doTotioii. It is pleuiiig to difooYer that Ms 
piety was without weakness ; that his intelleotaal powers 
cimtinued Tigoroas ; and that the lines which he composed 
when k§^ for agt, eoM neiiker r^md nor tonr*, are not in- 
ferior to the effasions of his youth. 

Towards the decline of life, he hought a small house with 
a little land, at Coleshill; and said, '^ he should be glad to 
die, like the stag, where he was roused/' This, howerer, did 
not happen* When he was at Beaeonsfield, he found his 
legs grow tumid: he went to Windsor, where sir Charles 
Soarborough then attended the king, and requested him, as 
both a friend and a physician, to tell Yam^wiuathat 9weUimg 
metmi. " Sir,'' answered Scarborough, '^ your blood will 
run no longer." Waller repeated some lines of Virgil, and 
went home to die. 

As the disease increased upon him, he composed himself 
for his departure ; and, calling upon dr. Birch to give him 
the holy sacrament, he desired his children to take it with 
turn, and made an earnest declaration of his faith in Chris* 
tianity. It now appeared what part of his conversation 
with the great could be remembered with delight. He re- 
lated, that being present when- the duke of Buckingham 
talked profanely before king Charles, he said to him, ** My 
lord, I am a great deal older than your grace, and haye, I 
beUeTe, heard more arguments for atheism than eyer your 
grace did ; but I have liyed long enough to see there is 
nothing in them ; and so, I hope, your grace will." 

He died October 21, 1687, and was buried at Beacons^ 
field, with a monument erected by his son's executors, for 
which Rymer wrote the inscription^ and which I hope is 
now rescued from dilapidation. 

He left several children by his second wife ; of whom, his 
daughter was married to dr. Birch. Benjamin, the eldest 
son, was disinherited, and sent to New Jersey as wanting 
common understanding. Edmund, the second son, in* 
herited the estate, and represented Agmcmdesham in par- 
Mameat, hut at last turned quaker. William, the third son, 
was a merchant in London. Stephen, the fourth, was an 
eminent doctor of laws, and one of the conmiissioners for- 
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tke uiiioB. TiMTo is iaid to kaye been a fifth, of whom no 
aooooat has desoonded. 

The charaoter of Waller, both monfl and inteHectiial, 
has been drawn by Clarendon, to whom he was fomiliarly 
known, with nicety, whieh certainly none to whom he was 
not known can presume to emulate. It is therefore in- 
serted hwe, with such remarks as others hare supplied ; 
after which, nothing remains but a eritieid examination of 
his poetry. 

" Edmund Waller,'' says Clarendon, ** was bom to a very 
fair estate, by the parsimony or frugality of a wise father 
and mother : and he thought it so commendable an advan- 
tage, that he resolved to improve it with his utmost care, 
upon which in his nature he was too much intent ; and, in 
order to that, he was so much reserved and retired, that he 
was scarcely ever heard of, till by his address and dexterity 
he had gotten a very rich wife in the dty, against «11 the 
recommendation and countenance and authority of the 
court, which was thoroughly engaged on the behalf of 
mr. Crofts, and which used to be successftil, in that age, 
against any opposition. He had the good fortune to have 
an alliance and friendship with dr. Morley, who had assisted 
and instructed him in the reading many good books, to 
whieh his natural parts and promptitude inclined him, 
especially the poets ; md at the age when •ther men used 
to giTS over writing verses, (for he was near thirty yean 
when he first engaged himself in that exercise, at least that 
he was known to do so), he surprised the town with two or 
three pieces of that kind ; as if a tenth muse had been 
newly bom to cherish drooping poetry. The doctor at thai 
time brought him into that eompany which was most cele-* 
brated for good conversation ; where he was received and 
esteemed with great applause and respect. He was a very 
pleasuit discourser in earnest and in jest, and tiierefore 
very grateful to all kind of company, where he was not tile 
less esteemed for bemg very ric^ 

*^ He had been even nursed in parliaments, where he sat 
when he was very yoong ; and so, when they were resumed 
again, (after a long intermission), he appeared in those 
assemblies with great advantage; having a graceful way of 
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tfp^aldiiff, ttid by tUttkiiiirnvohoo several tti^^ 
his temper and oomplexioiiy that had miiohof melancholio, 
iaduied him to), he seemed often to speak upon the sudden, 
when the occasion had only administered the opportnnity 
of saying what he had thoroughly considered, which gaye a 
great lustre to all he said ; which yet was rather of delight 
thmi weighL There needs no more be said to extol the ex- 
eellenoe and power of his wit, and pleasantness of his con- 
yersation, than that it was of magnitude enoi^h to cover a 
world of very great faults ; that is, so to coyer them, that 
they were not taken notice of to his reproach, w. a narrow- 
ness in his nature to the lowest degree ; an abjectness and 
want of courage to support him in any yirtuous undertak- 
ing ; an insinuation and servile (feittery to the height the 
vaincBt and most imperious nature could be contented 
with ; that it preserved and won his life from those who 
were most resolved to take it, and in an occasion in which 
he ought to have been amhitiouii to have lost it ; and then 
preserved him again from the reproaoh and eontempt that 
was due to him for so preserving it, and for tindieating it 
at sudi a price that it had power to reconcile him to those 
whom he had most offended and proyeked ; and continued 
to his age with that rare felicity, that his company was ac- 
ceptable wh^re his spirit was odious ; and be was at least 
pitied where he was most detested/' 

Such is the account of Clarendon ; on which it may not be 
improper to make some remarks. 

'' He was yery little known till he had obtained a rich 
wile in the city/' 

He obtained a rich wife about Hie age of three-uttd- 
twenty; an age, befbre which few men are conspicuous 
much to their advnntage. He was known, however. In 
parUament and at court ; and, if he spent part of his time 
in priyaey» it is not unreasonable to mippose, tiiat he e»- 
deayoured the improvement of his mind, as well as of his 
fertime. 

That Qarendon might misjndge the motiye ef his retire^ 
ment is the more probable, because he has evhiently mis- 
taken the comm^Msemeat of his poetry, which lie supposes 
him not to have attempted before thirty. As his first pieces 
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were perhaps not printed, the succession of his compo^ 
tions was not known ; and Clarendon, who cannot be im- 
agined to hare been very studious of poetry, did not reetify 
his first opinion by consulting Waller's book. 

Clarendon observes, that he was introduced to the wits 
of the age by dr. Morley ; but the writer of his life relates 
that he was already among them, when, hearing a noise in 
the street, and inquiring the cause, they found a son of 
Ben Jonson under an arrest. This was Moriey, whom 
Waller set free at the expence of one hundred pounds, took 
him into the country as director of his studies, and then 
procured him admission into the eompany of the friends of 
literature. Of this fact Clarendon had a nearer knowledge 
than the biographer, and is therefore more to be credited. 

The account of Waller's parliamentary eloquence is se- 
conded by Burnet, who, though he calls him " the delight 
of the house," adds, that " he was only concerned to say 
that which should make him be applauded; he never laid 
the business of the house to heart, being a vain and empty, 
though a witty, man.'^ 

Of his insinuation and flattery it is not unreasonable to 
believe that the truth is told. Ascham, in his elegant de- 
scription of those whom, in modem language, we term 
wits, saySy that they are open flatterers, and privy mockers. 
Waller shewed a little of both, when, upon sight of the 
duchess of Newcastle's verses on the death of a stag, he 
declared that he would give all his own compoditions to 
have written them; and, being charged with the exorbi- 
tance of his adulation, answered, that *^ nothing was too 
much to be given, that a lady might be saved from the dis- 
grace of such a vile performance." This, however, was no 
very mischievous or very unusual deviation from truth: 
had his hypocrisy been confined to such transactions, he 
might have been forgiven, though not praised; for who 
forbeiurs to flatter an author or a lady? 

Of the laxity of his political principles, and the weakneSi 
of his resohitiott, he experienced 'the natural effect, by 
losing the esteem of every party^ From Cromwell he had 
only his reoal ; and from Charte the second, who deUghted 
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!■ hU cittB ip m y, he •Mw—d only tlie pardon of hii rdatioii 
Hampden, and the safety of Hampden's son. 

As far as eonjeetore can be made from the whole of hk 
writing, and his conduot, he was habitually and delibe- 
ralely a friend to monarchy. His deviation towards demo- 
eraoy preoeeded fkom his connection with Hampden, for 
whose sake he prosecuted Crawley with great bitterness ; 
and the invectiye which he pronounced, on that occasion, 
was so popular, that twenty thousand copies are said by 
his iMOgrapher to have been sold in one day. 

It is confessed that his faults still left him many friends, 
at least many companions. His convivial power of pleasing 
is universally acknowledged; but those who conversed 
with him intimately, found him not only passionate,. espe* 
eially in his old age, but resentful; so that the interpod-' 
.tion of friends was sometimes necessary. 

His wit and his poetry naturally connected him .with the 

polite vniters ci his time: he was joined with lord Bnck- 

• hurst in the translation of Comeille's Pompey ; and is said 

to have added his help to that of Cowley in the original 

draught of the Rehearsal. 

The care of his fortune, which Clarendon imputes to him 
in a degree little less than criminal, was either not cmistant 
or not successful ; for, having inherited a patrimony of three 
thousand five hundred pounds a year in the time of James 
the first, and augmented it at least by one wealthy mar- 
riage, he left, about the time of the revolution, an inoome 
of not more than twelve or thirteen hundred; which, when 
.the different value of money is reckoned, will be found 
perhaps not more than a fourth part of what he once pos- 
sessed. 

Of this diminution, part was the consequence.of the gifts 
which he was forced to scatter, and the fine which he was 
mmdemned to pay at the detection of his plot ; and if his 
estate, as is related in his life, was sequestered, he had 
probably contracted debts when he lived in exile; for we 
are told, that at Paris he lived in splendour, and was. the 
only Englishman, except the lord St. Albans, that kept a 
table. 

His unlucky plot compelled him to sell a thousand a 

VOL, I. IT 
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year; of the w«ite of 4lie rest Um» is ad W B ommi f «feSeft 
that he is confessed hj Ids faiogra^er to have been a tod 
economist He seetis to have dcTiated fron the conunon 
j^aotice ; to have been a hoarder hs his flnii yearsi aad a 
Sfoanderer in his last« 

Of his coarse of studies, or choice of books^ Bothiag is 
known more than that he professed himself tmable to read 
Chapman's translation of Homer without rapture. Has 
opinion concerning the duty of a poet is contained in his 
declaration, that *^ he would blot from his works any lime 
that did not contain some motive to virtue." 



Tub characters, by wMch Waller inteiided to distlngaish 
bis writing, are spiightliness and dignity; in his nnallest 
|>ieces, he endeavours to be gay; in the larger to be greats 
Of bis airy and light productions, the chief sodroe is gal- 
lantry, that attentive reverence of female cxeeUbnee which 
has deicended to us ftom the Gothic tiges. As iiis poems 
aco commonly occasional, and lis aifldf esstes personal, he 
was not so liberally supplieti witii grand as wSOi soft ima-. 
ges ; for beauty is more easily fiHmd iMa liiHgoaninnty. 

Hie delicaey, which he cultivated, restrs&M him to a 
certain nicety and caution, even when he writes upon tke 
odightest matter. He has, therefore, in hii^ whofe volume, 
«oAing burlesque, and seldom any thing ludiorotis or fh- 
miliar. He seems always to do his best ; though his sub- 
|eets ai« often unworthy of bis care. 

it is not easy to th^, without some contempt, on an 
author who is groisring illustrious, in his own opinion, by 
verses, at one time, ** To a lady who can do' any thing but 
sleep when she pleases f at andther, '' To ai lady who can 
•leep when she pleases ;" now, '' To a lady on her passing 
through a crowd of people;'' then '^ On a braid of diven 
Mours woven by four fair ladies ; '*^ On a tree cot in pa^ 
per;" or» '' To a lady, from whom he received tiie copy o£ 
verses on the paper-tree, which for many years hid beeft 
■dssing." 

Genius now and then produces a lucky trifle. We sUtl 
read the 2>oat of Anacieon, and iSjparrswof Gaialhis; and 
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ft writer MfttnrtUy i^esMs Idmielf witk a petHomamce which 
•wes noihini^ to the rabjeet. But eompoflitions merely 
pretty have the fate <rf other pretty tfaiags, and are quitted 
in time for something useful ; they are flowers fragrant and 
fakf but of short duration; or they are blossoms to be 
rained only as they foretell fruits. 

Among Waller's little poems, are some whldi their ex- 
cellency ought to secure from oblivion ; as, To Amaret, 
eompaiing the dliierent modes of regard with which he 
looks on her and Sacharina; and the verses on lave, that 
begin, Anger, in Hasty wards or blows. 

In others he is not equally successful; sometimes his 
thoughts are deficient, and sometimes his expression. 

The numbers are not always musical ; as, 

Fair Venus, m thy soft arms 

The god of rage confine : 
For thy whispers are the charms 

Whidi only can divert his fierce design. 
What though he frown, and to tumult do incline ; 

Ihoutiie flame 

Kindled in his breast canst tame 
With that snow which nnmelted lies on thfaie. 

He seldom, indeed, fetches an amorous sentknent from 
the depths of science ; his thoughts are for the most part 
easily understood, and his images such as tiie superficies 
of nature readily supplies ; he has a just claim to popu- 
larity, because he writes to common degrees of knowledge ; 
and is free at least from philosophical pedantry, unless 
perhaps the end of a song to the sun may be excepted, in 
which he is too much a Gopemican. To which may be 
added the simile 'Of the palm in the verses an kef* passing 
through a crowd; and a line in a more serious poem on the 
restoration, about vipers and treacle, which can only be un*- 
derstood by those who happen to know the composition of 
the theriaca. 

His thoughts are sometimes hyperbolical, and his images 
unnatural : 



The plHUs admire. 



No lets than those of old did Orphev' lyre t 
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If she rit down, with tops all tow'rds her btfw'd, 
They round about her into arbonrg crowd : 
Or if she walksy in even ranks they stand, 
lake some well-marshal'd and obseqaious band. 

In another place : 

While in the park I sing, the listening deer 
Attend my passion^ and forget to fear : 
When to the beeches I report my flame, 
niey bow their heads, as if they felt the same. 
To gods appealing, when I reach their bowem. 
With loud complaints they answer me hi showers. 
To thee a wild and cruel soul is given, 
More deaf than trees, and prouder than the heaven! 

On the head of a stag : 

O fertile head ! which every year 
Could such a crop of vTonder bear ! 
The teeming eartii did never bring, 
So soon, so hard, so huge a thing : 
Which, might it never have been cast, 
Each year's growth added to the last. 
These lofty branches had suppl/d 
Hie earth's bold sons' prodigious pride ; 
Heaven with these engmes had been scal'd. 
When mountains heap'd on mountains fail'd. 

Sometimes, having succeeded in the first part, he makes 
a feeble conclnsion. In the song of ** Sacharissa's and 
Amoret's friendship/' the last two stanzas ought to have 
been omitted. 

His images of gallantry are not always in the highest 
degree delicate. 

Then shall my love this doubt displace. 
And gain such trust that I may come 
And banquet sometimes on thy face. 
But make my constant meals at home. 

Some applications may be thought too remote and un- 
consequential ; as in the yerses on the ktdy dancing: 
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Hie sniiy in figures such as these, 
Joys with the moon to play : 

To the sweet strahis fhey advance. 
Which do result from their own spheres. 

As this nymph's dance 
Moves with the numbers which she hears. 

Sometimes a thought, which might perhaps fill a distich, 
is expanded and attenuated till it grows weak and almost 
eyanescent. 

Chioris ! since first our calm of peace 

Was frighted hence, this good we find. 
Your favours with your fears increase, 

And growing mischiefs make you kind. 
So the fair tree, whidi still preserves 

Her fruit, and state, while no wind blows. 
In storms from that uprightness swerves ; 

And the glad earth about her strows 
With treasure from her yielding boughs. 

His images are not always distinct; as, in the following 
passage, he confounds love as a person with lave as a 
passion : 

Some other nymphs, with colours faint. 
And pencil slow, may Cupid paint. 
And a weak heart in time destroy ; 
She has a stamp, and prints the boy : 
Can, with a single look, inflame 
The coldest breast, the rudest tame. 

His sallies of casual flattery are sometimes elegant and 
happy, as that in return far the silver pen; and sometimes 
empty and triiling, as that upon the card torn ly the queen. 
There are a few lines written in the duchesses Tasso, which he 
is said by Fenton to have kept a summer under oorrectioiv 
It happened to Waller, as to others, that Ms success wa# 
not always in proportion to his labour. 

Of these petty compositions, neither the beauties nor the 
foults deserve much attention. The amorous verses have 
this to recommend them, that they are less hyperboUcal 
than those of some other poets. Waller is. not alwavs a^ 
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the laat gasp; he does not die of a frown, nor live opon a 
smile. There is, however, too much lore, and too many 
trifles. Little things are made too imtK>rtant ; and the 
empire of beauty is represented as exerting its influence 
further than can be allowed by the mnltiplicity of human 
passions, and the variety of human wants. Such books, 
therefore, may be considered as shewing the world under a 
false appearance, and, so far as they obtain credit from the 
young and unexperienced, as misleading expectation, and 
misguiding practice. 

Of his nobler and more weighty performances, the greater 
part is panegyrical : for of praise he was very lavish, as is 
observed by his imitator, lord Lansdowne. 

No satyr stalks within the hallowed gromid, -^ 

But queens and heroines, kings and gods, abound ; > 
Glory, and arms, and love, are all fbie sound. 3 

In the first poem, on the danger of the prince on the coast 
of Spain, there is a puerile and ridiculous mention of Aiion 
at the beginning ; and the last paragraph, on the cable^ia in 
part ridiculously mean, and in part ridiculously tumid. 
The poem, however, is such as may be justly praised, with* 
out much allowance for the state of our poetry and language 
at that time. 

The two next poems are upon the king^s hehanaur at tki$ 
death of Buckingham, and upon his navy. 

He has, in the first, used the pagan deities with great 
propriety : 

Twas want of such a precedent as this 
Made the old heathens frame their gods anuss. 

In the poem on the navy, those Hnes are very noble whiok 
suppose the king's power secure against a second deluge ; 
ao noble, that it were almost criminal to remark the mis-^ 
take of centre for turfaeey or to say that the empire of th^ 
sea would be worth little, if it were not that the waters 
terminate in land. 

The poem upon SeJlee has forcible sentiments ; but thto 
eondusion is feeble. That on the repaire of St. Pmite htm 
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sometkiiiif Tolgar and obvious; mck as tbe mention of 
Ampbion ; and sometbin; yiolent and barsh ; ^ 

80 all onr ninds with bis cMwpbe to gr«ce 

The Oontiiea' great apo^U^y vad defaoe 

Those state-obscuring sheds, that, like a chain, 

Seem'd to confine and fetter him again : ' 

Which the glad saint shakes off at his eonuu^nd, 

As once the viper from his sacred ha&d* 

So joys the aged oak> when we divide 

The creeping ivy from his injured side. 

Of ibe last two couplets, the ^si is extravagant, and tbe 
second mean. 

His praise of the queen is too mncb exaggerated; and 
the thought, that she *' saves lovers, by catting off bope, af 
gaBgreneis are cured by lopping the limb," presents notbing 
to the mind but disgust and horror. 

Of tbe hattle of the summer islands, it seems not easy to 
say whether it is intended to raise terror or merriment. 
Slie beginning is too splendid for jest, and tbe conclusion 
fc>o light for serioQSoess. Tbe versifieation is studied, tbe 
•eones are diligently displayed, and tbe images artfully 
amplified ; but, as it ends neither in joy or sorrow, it will 
•earcdy be read a second time. 

Tbe panegyric upon Cromwell bfts obt^dned from tbe public 
a very liberal dividend of praise, wbicb however cannot be 
said to bave been unjustly lavished ; for such a series of 
verses bad rarely appeared before in the English language. 
Of the lines some are grand, some are graceful, and all are^ 
musical. Tbere is now and then a feeble verse, or a trifling 
tboug^; but its great fault is tbe choice of its hero. 

Tbe poem of the war toith Spain begins with lines more 
TigonNi9 and striking than Waller is accustomed to pro- 
duce. The succeeding parts are variegate^ witb better 
passages ^d worse. Tbere is something too far-fetched 
in tbe comparison of the Spaniards drawing tbe English 
<m, by Hfduting St. Lucar witb cannon, to hmhs awakening 
th Hon hff Heating, The fate of tbe marquis and bis lady, 
wbo were burnt in their ship, would have moved more, bad 
Ui# poet pot made bim die like tbe pboenix, because be had 
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spices about bim, nor expressed their affipotwii and lliei» 
end by a conceit at once false and yulg^ : 

Alive, in equal flames of love they bnrnM, 
And now together are to ashes tam'd. 

The verses to Charles, on his return, were doubtless in- 
tended to counterbalance the panegyric on Cromwell. If 
it has been thought inferior to that with which it is natu- 
rally compared, the cause of its deficience has been already 
remarked. 

The remaining pieces it is not necessary to examine 
Singly. They must be supposed to have faults and beau- 
ties of the same kind witii the rest. The sacred poems, 
howerer, deserve particular regard ; they were the work of 
Waller's declining life, of those hours in which he looked 
upon the fame and the folly of the time past with the sen- 
timents which his great predecessor Petrarch bequeathed 
to posterity, upon his review of that love and poetry which 
have given him immortality. 

That natural jealousy which makes every man unwilling 
to allow much excellence in another, always produces a 
disposition to believe that the mind grows old with th» 
body; and that he, whom we are now forced to confess 
superior, is hastening daily to a level with ourselves. By 
delighting to think this of the living, we learn to think it 
of the dead ; and Fenton, with all his kindness for Waller, 
has the luck to mark the ex-act time when his genius passed 
the zenith, which he places at his fifly-flfth year. This is 
to allot the mind but a small portion. Intellectual decay 
is doubtless not uncommon ; but it seems not to be univei^ 
sal. Newton was in his eighty-fifth year improving his 
chronology, a few days before his death ; and Waller ap- 
pears not, in my opinion, to have lost at eighty-two any 
part of his poetical power. 

His sacred poems do not please like some of his other 
works ; but before the fatal fifty-five, bad be written on the 
same subjects, his success would hardly have been better. 

It has been the frequent lamentation of good men, that 
verse has been too little applied to the purposes of worship, 
and many attempts have been made to animate devotion 
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by pious poetry. That they have very seldom attaliied 
their end is sufficiently known, and it may not be improper 
to inquire why they have miscarried. 

Let no pious ear be offended if I advance, in opposition 
to many authorities, that poetical devotion cannot often 
please. The doctrines of religion may indeed be defended 
in a didactic poem ; and he who has the happy power of ar> 
gning in verse, will not lose it because his subject is sacred* 
A poet may describe the beauty and the grandeur of nature, 
the flowers of the spring, and the harvests of autumn, the 
vicissitudes of the tide, and the revolutions of the sky, and 
praise the Maker for his works, in lines which no reader 
shall lay aside. The subject of the di8putati<m is not piety, 
but the motives to piety; that of the description is not 
God, but the works of Grod. 

Contemplative piety, or the intercourse between God 
and the human soul, cannot be poetical. Man, admitted 
to implore the mercy of his Creator, and plead the merits 
of his Redeemer, is already in a higher state than poetry 
can confer. 

The essence of poetry is invention ; such invention as, 
by producing something unexpected, surprises and de* 
lights. The topics of devotion are few, and, being few, are 
universally known ; but, few as they are, they can be made 
no more ; they can receive no grace from novelty of senti«^ 
inent, and very little from novelty of expression. 
' Poetry pleases by exhibiting an idea more grateful ta 
the mind than things themselves afford. This effect pn^ 
ceeds from the display of those parts of nature which at-* 
tract, and the concealment of those which repel, the ima<^ 
gination: but religion must be shewn as it is; suppression 
and addition equally corrupt it; and such as it is, it is 
known already. 

From poetry the reader justly expects, and from good 
poetry always obtains, the enlargement of his comprehen- 
sion and elevation of his fancy ; but this is rarely to be 
hoped by Christians from metrical devotion. Whatever is 
great, desirable, or tremendous, is comprised in the name of 
the Supreme Being. Omnipotence cannot be exalted; in- 
finity cannot be amplified ; perfection cannot be improved* 

k2 
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The CTapioymemti of piom meditation are faith, thanks- 
giving, repentance, and supplication. Faith, inTariaUjT 
iniform, cannot be invested by fancy with dccoratimis, 
l%MiksfiYing, the most joyful of all holy eJBTusioAs, yet ad- 
drossed to a Being without passions, is confined to a few 
modes, and is to be felt rather than expressed. Repent- 
anee, trembling in the presence of the Judge, is not ait 
leimre for cadences and epithets. Supplication of man to 
man may diffuse itself through many topics of persuasion ; 
but supplication to €rod can only cry for mercy. 

Of sentiments purely religious, it will be found that the 
most siknple expression is the most sublime. Poetry loses 
its lustre and its power, because it is applied to the deco- 
ration of something more excellent than itself. All that 
pious verse can do is to help the memory, and delight the 
ear, and for these purposes it may be very useful ; but it 
supplies nothing to the mind. The ideas of Christian 
theology are too simple for eloquence, too sacred for fic- 
tion, and too majestic for ornament ; to recommend them 
by tropes and figures, is to magnify by a concave mirror 
the Sidereal hemisphere. 

As much of Waller's reputation was owing to the soft- 
ness and smoothness of his numbers, it is proper to consi- 
der those mtnnte particulars to which a versifier must 
attend. 

He certainly very much excelled in smoothness most of 
the writers who were living when his poetry commenced. 
The poets of Elizabeth had attained an art of modulation, 
which was afterwards neglected or forgotten. Fairfax was 
aeknoiHedged by him as his model; and he might have 
studied with advantage the poem of Davies, which, though 
merely philosophioal, yet seldom leaves the ear ungrati- 
fied. 

But he was rather smooth than strong; of the fuU re- 
semuUnff Ztne, which Pope attributes to Dryden, he ha* 
given very few examples. The critical decision has given 
the praise of strength to Denham, and of sweetness to 
WaUer. 

His excellence of versification has some abatements. 
He uses the expletive do very frequently ; and, tiiough he 
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lirftd to see it almost aniyersallj ejected, was not more 
careful to avoid it in his last compositions titati in his first. 
Praise had given him confidence ; and finding the world 
satisfied, he satisfied himself. 

' His rhymes are sometimes wealt words ; so is found to 
make the rhyme twice in ten lines, and oecnrs often as a 
rhyme through his hook. 

His douhic rhymes, in heroic verse, have been censured 
by mrs. Phillips, who was his rival in the translation of 
Comeille's Pompey ; and more fkults might be found, wer6 
not the inquiry below attention. 

He sometimes uses the obsolete termination of verbs, as 
waxeth, affecteth; and sometimes retains the final syllable 
of the preterite, as amazed, supposed, of which I know not 
whether it is not to the detriment of our language that we 
have totally rejected them. 

Of triplets he is sparing ; but he did not wholly forbear 
thein ; of an alexandrine he has given no example. 

The general character of his poetry is elegance and 
^ety. He is never pathetic, and very rarely sublime. He 
seeitn neither to have had a mind much elevated by nature, 
nor am|rfified by learning. His thoughts are such as a 
liberal conversation and large acquaintance with life would 
easily supply. They had however then, perhaps, that grace 
of novelty which they are now often supposed to want, by 
those who, having already found them in later books, do 
not know or inquire who produced them first. This treat- 
ment is unjust. Let not the original author lose by his 
imitators. 

Praise, however, should be due before it is g^ven. The 
author of Waller's *^ life " ascribes to him the first practice 
of what Erylhrasiis and some late critics call aUiterationy of 
using in the same verse many words beginning with the 
same letter. But this knack, whatever be its value, was so 
frequent among early writers, that Gascoigne, a writer of 
the sixteenth century, warns the young poet against affect- 
ing it : Shakspeare, in the Midsummer Nighfs Dream, is 
supposed to ridicule it ; and in another play the sonnet of 
Holofemes fully displays it. 

He borrows too many of his sentiments and illustrationf 
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from the old mythology, for which it is yain to plead the 
example of ancient poets : the deities, which they intro- 
duced so frequentiy, were considered as realities, so far as 
to be received by the imagination, whatever sober reason 
might even then determine. But of these images time has 
tarnished the splendour. A fiction, not only detected but 
despised, can never afford a solid basis to any position, 
though sometimes it may furnish a transient allusion, or 
slight illustration. No modem monarch can be much ex- 
alted by hearing, that, as Hercules had his cluby he has his 
navy. 

But of the praise of Waller, though much may be taken 
away, much will remain ; for it cannot be denied that he 
added something to our elegance of diction, and something 
to our propriety of thought ; and to him may be applied 
what Tasso said, with equal spirit and justice, of himself 
and Guarini, when, having perused the Pastor Fido^ he 
cried out, *^ If he had not read AmiiUay he had not ex- 
celled it.'' 

As Waller professed himself to have learned the art of 
versification from Fairfax, it has been thought proper to 
subjoin a specimen of his work, which, after mr. Hoole's 
translation, will perhaps not be soon reprinted. By know-^ 
ing the state in which Waller found our poetry, the reader 
may judge how much be improved it. 

1. 
Erminia's steed (this while) his mistresse bore 
Through fon*ests thicke, among the shadie treene ; 
Her feeble hand the bridle raines forelore, 
Halfe in a swonne she was, for feare, I weene. 
But her flit coarser spared nere the more 
To beare her throegh tiie desart woods, unseene 
Of her strong foes, that chasM her throngh the plaine^ 
And still pnrsn'dy but still pursu'd in vaine. 

2. 

Like as the wearie hounds at last retire, 
Whidiesse, displeased, from the fruitiesse chaee. 
When the slie beast, tapisht in bush and brire. 
No art nor pains can rowse out of his place,^ 
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Ae Christian knights, so fidl of shame and ire, 
Setomed backe, with faint and wearie |>ace f 

Yet still the fearfull dame fled, swift as winde. 

Nor euer staid, nor euer lookt behinde. 

3. 
llxroagh tfaicke and thinne, all night, all day, she drilled^ 
Withouten comfort, companie, or guide. 
Her plaints and teares with enery thought reuiued, 
She heard and saw her greefes, but nought beside. 
But when the sonne his burning chariot diued 
In Thetis wane, and wearie teame Yntide, 

On Jordan's sandie banks her course she staid ; 

At last, there downe she light, and downe she laid. 

4. 

Her tears, her drinke ; her food, her jiorrowings ; 
This was her diet that vnhappie night : 
But sleepe (that sweet repose and quiet brings) 
To ease the greefes of discontented wight, 
Spred foorth his tender, soft, and nimble wings, 
In his dull armes foulding the virgin bright ; 
And loue, his mother, and the graces, kept 
Strong watch and warde, while this faire ladie slept. 

6. 

Hie birds awakte her with their morning song, 

Their warbling musicke pearst her tender eare. 

The murmuring brookes and whistling windes, among 

Hie ratling bonghes, and leanes, their parts did beare ; 

Her eies, ynclos'd, beheld the groues along 

Of swaines and shepherd groomes that dwellings weare ; 

And that sweet noise, birds, winds, and waters sent, 

Prouokt again the virgin to lament. 

6. 

Her plaints were interrupted with a sound 
Hiat seem'd from thickest bushes to proceed ; 
Some ioUy shepherd sung a lustie round, 
And to his voice had tun'd his oaten reed ; 
Tliither she went ; an old man there she found, 
(At whose right hand his little flock did feed,) 
Sat making baskets, his three sonnes among, 
That leam'd tlieir father's art, and learn'd his song. 
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7. 

Beholding one in shining armes appeare. 
The seelie man and his were sore dismaid ; 
But sweet Erminia comforted their feare. 
Her yentali vp, her visage open laid ; 
Yon happy folke, of heau'n bdoued deare, 
Work on (qnoth she) upon your harmlesse traid, 
These dreadfull armes I beare no warfare bring 
To your sweet toile, nor those sweet tunes yon sing. 

8. 
But, father, since this land, these townes, and towres. 
Destroied are witli sword, with fire and spoile, 
How may it be, unhurt, that you and yours 
In safetie, thus applie your harmlesse toile ? 
My Sonne, (quoth he,) this pore estate of ovrs 
Is ener safe from storm of warlike broile ; 
Hub wildemesse doth vs in saftie keepe. 
No thundi'ing drm% no tmmpet breakes our sleepe. 

9. 
Haply lust Heau'n's defence and sliield of right, 
Doth lone the innocence of simple swains. 
The thunder-bolts on highest mountains fight, 
And seld or neuer strike the lower plaines : 
So kings have cause to feare BeUotuu^s might. 
Not they whose sweat and toile their dinner gaineSy. 

Nor euer greedie soldier was entised 

By pouertie, neglected and despised. 

10. 
O Pouertie, chefe of the heau'nly brood, 
Dearer to me than wealth or kingly crownef 
No wish for honour, thirst of others good. 
Can moue my heart, contented with mine owne : 
We quench our thirst with water of thia flood, 
Nor fear we poison should therein be throwne : 
Tliese Uttle flocks of sheepe and tender goatet 
Oiue milke for food, and wool to make us coatet. 

11. 

We little wish, we need but little wealth. 
From cold and hunger vs to cloath and feed ; 
Tliese are my sonnes, their care preserues from steallli 
llieir father's flocks, nor servants moe I need : 
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Amid these grones I walke oft for my health, 
And to the fiahes, birds, and beastes giue heed 

How they are fed, in forrest, spring, and lake ; 

And their contentment for ensample take. 

12. 
Time was (for each one bath bis doting time, 
These siluer locks were golden tresses than) 
That conntrie life I bated as a crime. 
And from the forrest's sweet contentment ran ; 
To Memphis' stately pallaee would I dime, 
And there became the mightie caliphe's man; 
And tfaouf^ I but a simple gardner weare. 
Yet could I marke abuses, see, and heare* 

13. 
Entised on with hope of future game, 
I suffred long what did my sonle displease ; 
But when my youth was spent, my hope was raine, 
I felt my native strength at last decrease ; 
I gan my losse of lustie yeeres complaine. 
And wi^t I had enjo/d the countrie's peace ; 

I bod the cimrt farewell, and, with content. 

My later age here have I quiet spent. 

14. 

While thus he spake, Erminia, husbt and still, 
His wise discourses heard, with great attention, 
His speeches graue those idle fancies kill 
Which in her troubled soule bred such dissention ; 
After much thought, reformed was her will. 
Within those woods to dwell was her intention, 

Till fortune 8houldu>ccasion new afford 

To tume her home to her desired lord. 

15. 

She said therefore, O shepherd fortunate ! 

Tliat troubles some didst whilom feele and proue, 

Yet liuest now in this contented state. 

Let my mishap thy thoughts to pitie moue. 

To entertaine me as a willing mate 

In shepherds' life, which I admire and loue ; 

Within these pleasant groues perchance my hart 

Of her discomforts may vnload some part. 
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16. 
If gold or wealth, of most esteemed deare. 
If iewelfi rich, thou diddest hold in prise. 
Such store thereof, such plende have I seen. 
As to a greedie minde might well suffice : 
With that downe trickled many a siluer teare. 
Two diristall streames fell from her watrie eies ; 
Part of her sad misfortunes than she told, 
And wept, and with her wept that shepherd old. 

17. 
With speeches kinde, he gan the virgin deare 
Towards his cottage gently home to guide ; 
His aged wife there made her homely dieare^ 
Yet welcomde her, and plast her by her side. 
Hie princesse dond a poore pastorae's geare, 
A kerchief course vpon her head she tide ; 
But yet her gestures and her lookes (I gesse) 
'Were such as ill beseem'd a shepherdesse. 

18. 
Not those rude garments could obscure and bide 
Hie heau'nly beautie of her angel's face. 
Nor WIS her princely ofspring damnifide, 
Or ought disparag'de, by those labours bace ; 
Her little flocks to pasture would she guide. 
And milk her goates, and in their folds them place. 
Both cheese and butter could she make, and frame 
Her selfe to please the shepherd and his dame. 
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Op MR. JOHN POMFRBT nothing is known, but from 
a slight and confused account prefixed to his poems by a 
nameless Mend; who relates, that he was the son of the 
rev. mr. Pomfret, rector of Luton, in Bedfordshire ; that he 
was bred at Cambridge; entered into orders, and was rec- 
tor of Maiden in Bedfordshire, and might have risen in the 
church; but that, when he applied to dr. CSompton, bishop 
of London, for institution to a lining of considerable yalue, 
to wUch he had been presented, he found a troublesome 
obstruction, raised by a malidous interpretation of some 
passage in his Choice; from which it was inferred, that be 
considered happiness as more likely to be found in the 
company of a mistress than of a wife. 

This reproach was easily obliterated : for it had happened 
to Pomfret, as to almost all other men who pkn schemes 
of life;--4ie had departed fix>m his purpose, and was then 
married. 

The malice of his enemies had, howeyer, a very &tal 
consequence : the delay constrained bis attendance in Lon- 
don, where he caught the smallpox, and died, in 1703, in 
the thirty-sixth year of his age. 

He published bis poems in 1099; and has been always 
the favourite of that class of readers, who, without yanity 
or criticism, seek only their own amusement. 

His Choice exhibits a system of life adapted to common 
notions, and equal to common expectations; such a stat(d 
as affords plen^ and tranquillity, without exclusion of in- 
tellectual pleasures. Perhaps no composition in our Ian* 
guage has been oftener perused than Pomiret's Choiee* 

In his other poems, there is an easy Tolubility ; the plea- 
sure of smooth metre is afforded to the ear; and the mind 
is not oppressed with ponderous, ok entangled with intri* 
cate, sentiment. He pleases many; and he who pleases 
many must have some species of merit. 
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Of time BARL Of DORSET, the ehftr^Ur b^» h^Vfx 
drawn so largely aid so deganUy by Prior, to whpia ^ 
was fiimiliarly known, that npthiii^ caa h&. ad4^ by ft ca- 
siial hand; and, as its antboi is s* gwJcriaiy w»d, it wouW 
be useless eAoioasness to transcribe it. . 
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CHARLES SAOKVII*LB iras bom. JmiU»ir M* W^?^ 
HaThi^ beenediieated under a priTate.liiier, fcQ.t**¥^4 
into Italy, and retnraed aUttle before tiie reatojfttiftM. |I^, 
was chosen into the first parliament thatw»s..ortl«4,{iv 
Bast Orinstead in Sussex, and soon becoj»e4.fa,YPfnit0-<^ 
Charles the seeond 5 hnt nndertoofc no pnWio finqf4«drW9nh. 
being too ea^er of the liotbas and KeimtiPM .pifta#iir^ 
which young men of high rank, who wgmd to tw^.tbflUght 
wits, at that time imagined IhemselvAS entitkd V^ w4m19«- 

Onet)f these fipolios has, by the laAaa^ of Wood, ^opw, 
down to posterity. SackviUe, who was then lor^JJfick^ 
hnrst, with sir Chailes Sedley and sir Thomas Ogle» got 
draidc at the Cock in Bowugtreet, by CoTentrgardei), aii4» 
gding into the balcony, esxposed thenseWes to the po|^- 
lace in yery indecent postures. At laM, as they gr^w 
warmer, Sedley stood forth naked, aad hUfMigoed th^ po- 
iMdaee in sneh profane language, that the pubJIo indigOJI'^ 
tion was awakened: the crowd attempted to foreo the door« 
and, beinp repulsed, drove in the per&rmeiis .with slones, 
and broke the wfaidows of the hoaee. 

For this misdemeanour they were indicted^ ^nd Bedlof 
was fined fire hundred pounds: what was the senAeocid o| 
the others is not known. Sedley employed KiUigrew m4 
another to procure a remission from the king; but (m^k 
the ftiendsUp of tho'^ssolutel) they bc^^d ikmfm^iiW 
themsehres, and exacted it to the last gvoaV 

In 16e&, lord Buekhurtt attended the. duhe of TfMrk ftp 4 
Toinnteer in the Duteh war; a^d wm in thp \^^.f4 
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June 3, wIiaii dshtMA irreat Dntoh Mp§ were taken, Ibvr- 
teen others were destroyed, and Opdam the admiral, who 
engaged the duke, was blown up beside him, with aH hb 
crew. 

On the day before the battle, he is said to have compo- 
sed the celebrated son^^, To all you ladie$ not^ at Umd^ with 
equal tranquillity of mind and promptitude of wit. Seldom 
any splendid story is wholly true. I hare heard from the 
late earl of Orrery, who was likely to have good hereditavy 
intellig^ence, that lord Buckhurst bad been a week employed 
upon it, and only retouched or finished it on tiie memorable 
erening^. But even this, whatever it may subtract from 
his fiu^ility, leaves him his courage. 

He was soon after made a gentleman of the bed«eham* 
her, and sent on short embassies to Prance. 

In 1974, the estate of his uncle James Graafield, earl of 
Middlesex, came to him by its owner's death, and the title 
was conferred on him the year after. In 1677, he became, 
by the death of his father, earl of Dorset, and inherited 
the estate of his family. 

In 1684, having buried his first wife, of the fhmily of 
Bagot, who left him no child, he married a daughter of the 
earl of Northampton, celebrated both for beauty and un- 
derstanding. 

He received some favourable notice from king James; 
but soon found it necessary to oppose the violence of his 
innovations, and, with some other lords, appeared in Wesi« 
minster-hall, to countenance the bishops at their trial. 

As enormities grew every day less supportable, he found 
it necessary to concur in the revolution. He was one of 
those lords who sat every day in council to preserve the 
public peace, after the king's departure; and, what is not 
the most illustrious action of his life, was employed to con- 
duct the princess Anne to Nottingham with a guard, sueh^ 
as might alarm the populace, as they passed, with false 
apprehensions of her danger. Whatever end may be de- 
signed, there is always something despicable in a trick. 

He became, as may be easily supposed, a favourite of 
king William, who, the day after his accession, made him 
lord chamberlain of the household, and gave him afterward* 
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the garter, fie happMied to be among tboAe tiiat were 
tossed with the king, in an open boat, sixteen hoars, in 
very rough and cold weather, on the coast of Holland* His 
health afterwards declined ; and on January 19, 1705-6, he 
died at Bath. 

He was a man whose elegance and judgment were uni- 
versally confessed, and whose bounty to the learned and 
witty was generally known. To the indulgent affection of 
the public, lord Rochester bore ample testimony in this re- 
mark : I Imow mot how it is, but lord Buckhurst tnay do whu 
he will, yet is never in the wrong. 

If such a man attempted poetry, we cannot wonder that 
his works were praised. Dryden, whom, if Prior tells truth, 
he disting^shed by his beneficence, and who lavished his 
blandishments on those who are not known to have so well 
deserved them, undertaking to produce authors of our own 
country superior to those of antiquity, says, I would instance 
your lordship m satire, and Shakspeare in tragedy. Would it 
be imagined, that, of this rival to antiquity, ail the satires 
were little personal invectives, and that his Icmgest com* 
position was a song of eleven stanzas t 

The blame, however, of this exaggerated praise falls on 
the encomiast, not upon the author ; whose performances 
are, what they pretend to be, the effusions of a man of wit; 
gay, vigorous, and airy. His verses to Howard shew great 
fertility of mind; and his Dorindu has been imitated bjr 
Pope. 
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STEPNEY. 



GeOROE stepney, descended frao the Stepneys of 
Pendigrast in Pembrokeshire, was bom at Westminster in 
1063. Of his father's condition or fortune I have no ac- 
count. Having received the first part of his education at 
Westminster, where he passed six years in the college, he 
went at nineteen to Cambridge, where he continued a 
fKendship begun at school with mr. Montague, afterwards 
earl of Halifax. They came to London together, and are 
said to have been invited into public life by the duke of 
Dorset. 

His qualifications reconmiended him to many foreign em- 
ployments, so that his time seems to have been spent in 
negociations. In 1692, he was sent envoy to the elector of 
Brandenburgh ; in 1693, to the imperial court ; in 1694, to 
the elector of Saxony ; in 1696, to the electors of Mentz 
and Cologne, and the congress at Frankfort; in 1698, a 
second time to Brandenburgh; in 1699, to the king of 
Poland ; in 1701, again to the emperor ; and in 1706, to the 
states general. In 1697, he was made one of the commis- 
sioners of trade. His life was busy, and not long. He died 
in 1707; and is buried in Westminster-abbey, with this 
epitaph, which Jacob transcribed: 

H. S. £. 

GaoBGius Stbpnbtos, Armiger i 

Vir, 

Ob iDgenii Acmneo, 

lateramm Sdentiam, 

Momm Soavitatem^ 

Rerom Usuni, 

'Vlrormn ampllMimorum Consuetndiiiem, 

Lfaigns, StyU, ac VitiB Elegantiam, 

• Prsclara Offida cam BiitaimiaB tom Eafop« prcstHa^ 

Soft JEtate muitnm celebratns, 

Apad posterot semper edebrandia* 

Plmimas Legationes obiit 
Elk Fide, DUigeotift, ac FeUcitale» 
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Ut angmtiBsimonim Prindpum 

Oalielmi et Aniiae 

Spem in illo repontara 

Nunqnam fefellerity 

Hand raro superaverit. 

Post longrnn Hononim Corsvm 

Brevi Temporis Spatio coofeetain, 

Cora Natnree pamm, Fanas tatU 

Animam ad altiora aspiranteoi plactde cflUnrft. 



On the left hand ; . 

O.S. 

Ex Eqnestii Familii Stepneionmit 

De Pendegrasty in Comitata 

Pembrochiensi, oriundnSy 

Westmonasterii natiu est, A. D. 1668 4 

Electus in CoUegiiim 

Sancti Petri Westmonast. AJ1076, 

Sancti Trinitatis Cantab. 1682 ; 

CoQSi&ariorum qnibtu <}onimercii 

Cora commissa est 16D7. 

Ghelaelfle mortmu, ct^ comitautii 

Magni Procemm 

Fre^entiA, hoe elatna, 1767« 

It is reported that the jayenile compositions of Stepnoj 
mtuU grey authors hluih. I know not whether his poems 
ifill c^pear such wonders to the present age. One cannot 
always easily find the reason for which the world has some- 
times conspired to squander praise. It is not very unlikely 
that he wrote very early as well as he ever wrote ; and the 
performances of youth hare many favourers, because the 
authors yet lay no claim to public honours, and are there- 
fore not considered as rivals by the distributors of fame. 

He apparently professed himself a poet, and added his 
name to those of the other wits in the TersioA of Juvenal; 
but he is a very licentious translator, and does not recom- 
pense his iMgleefc d tibe author hy beautiss of his awiL In 
his original poems, suim and tins, a hftppy line may per- 
haps be found, 'and now and tiiena sl^t composition may 
give pleasure. But there Is, in the -whole, little either of 
the grace of wit, Or Uie ^govr^f natttre. 
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J OHN PHILIPS wag born on the SOth of December, 1676, 
at Bampton in Oxfordshire; of which place his father, 
dr. Stephen Philips, archdeacon of Salop, was minister. 
The first part of his education was domestic ; after which )ie 
was sent to Winchester, where, as we are told by dr. Sewel, 
his biographer, he was soon distinguished by the superiority 
of his exercises; and, what is less easily to be credited, so 
much endeared himself to his school-fellows by his civility 
and good-4iature, that they, without murmur or ill-will, saw 
him indulged by the master with particular immunities. It 
is related, that, when he was at school, he seldom mingled 
in play with the other boys, but retired to his chamber ; 
where his soyereign pleasure was to sit, hour after hour, 
while his hair was combed by somebody, whose service he 
found means to procure. 

At school he became acquainted with the poets ancient 
and modem, and fixed his attention pattieularly on Milton. 

In 1604, he entered himself at Christ-church, a college at 
that time in the highest reputation, by the transmission of 
Busby's scholars to the care first of Fell, and afterwards of 
Aldrich. Here he was distinguished as a genius eminent 
among the eminent, and lor friendship particularly intimate 
with mr. Smith, the author of Phadra and Hippolytut, The 
profession which he intended to follow was that of physic ; 
and he took mm^ deligbt in natural history, of which 
botany was his foTOurite part. 

His reputation was confined to bis friends and to the uni- 
versity ; till, about 1703) he extended it to a wider circle 
by the Splendid SkiUinfff Which siruck the public attention 
with a mode of writing new and unexpected. 

This performance raised him so high, that, when Europe 
resounded with the Victory of Blenheim, he was, probably 
with an occult opposition to Addison, employed to detiyer 
the acclamation of the tioTies. It is said that he would 
willingly have declined the task, but that his friends urged 
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it upon him. It appears that he wrote this poem at the 
house of mr. St. John. 

Blenheim was published in 1705. The next year pro- 
duced his greatest work, the poem upon C^u2er, in two books ; 
which was received with loud praises, and continued long 
to be read, as an imitation of Yirgil's Georgky which needed 
not shun the presence of the original. 

He then grew probably more confident of his own abili- 
ties, and began to meditate a poem on the last day; a 
subject on which no mind can hope to equal expectation. 

This work he did not live to finish ; his diseases, a slow 
consumption and an asthma, put a stop to his studies, and 
on February 15, 1708, at the beginning of his thif ty-third 
year, put an end to his life. 

He was buried in the cathedral of Hereford ; and sir 
Simon Harcourt, afterwards lord chancellor, gave him a 
monument in Westminster-abbey. The inscription at 
Westminster was written, as I have heard, by dr. Atter- 
bury, though commonly given to dr. Freind. 



His Epitaph at Hereford: 

JOHANNES PHILIPS 

Obut 15 Die Feb. Anno { 5.7; ^^^' 

C JEtdX, suae S2 ; 

Cujus 

Ossa si requiras, hanc Umam insptce ; 

Si Ingeniam nescias, ipsins Opera consnle ; 

Si Tumnlum deslderas, 

Temphun adi Westmonasteriente : 

Quails quantosqne yu* fnerlt, 

Dicat elegans ilia et pneciara. 

Quae Cenotaphium iU deeoratt 

Inscriptio* 

Qoftm interim erga Cognatos pins et officiosnsy 

Testetor hoc Saxwn, 

A Maria. Phiups, Matre ipsios pientissimft, 

Dilecti FUii M emorisy non sine Lacrymis, dicatum. 



PHILIPS. aW 

His Epitaph at Westminster : 

Herefordiae condnntnr Ossa, 

Hoc In Delubro Btatnitnr Imago, 

Britanniam oranem pervagatnr Fama, 

JOHANNIS PHILIPS ; 

Qui Viris bonis doctisque juxta dianu, 

Immortale saum Ingenium, 

Eniditione multiplici Excoltimiy 

Miro Animi Candore, 

£ximi& Monnn Simplicitate, 

Honestavit. 

Literarum amceniorum Sitim, 

Qnam Wintoniae Puer sentire coeperat. 

Inter JEdh Christi Alumnos jugiter explevit. 

In illo Musarum Domicilio, 

Praeclaris iEmulornm Studiis excitatns, 

Optimis scribendi Magistris temper intentiu, 

Carmina Sermone Patrio composuit, 

A Gi-aecis Latinisqne Fontibas feliciter dedncta^ 

Atticia Romanisque Auribus omnino digna, 

Versuum qnippe Harmoniam. 

Rythmo didicerat 

Antiquo illo, libero, multiformis 

Ad Res ipsas apto prorsus, et attemperato, 

Non Numeris in eundum fere Orbem redeuntibus, 

Non Clansularum similiter Cadentium Sono, 

Metiri ; 
Uni in hoc Laudis Genere Miltono secundus, 

Primoque poene par. 

Res, sen tenues, seu grandes, sen mediocre», 

Ornandas snmserat ; 

Nusqnam, non quod decnit, 

£t videt, et assecutus eat, 

Egregins, qnocnnque Stylnm rerteret, 

Fandi Authof, et Modormn Ajtifez. 

Fas sit huic, 

Auso licet i ixA Metrorom Lege discedei€> 

O Poesis AngUcanse Pater, atque Gonditor, Chaucerel 

Alteram tibi latus claudere, 

Vatum certe Cineres, tuos undiqne Stipantium 

Non dedecebit Chorum. 

VOL. 1. L 
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SiMOK Habcoust, Miles, 

Viri bene de se, de Literis meriti 

dtoad TiYeret Favtor, 

f^eftt Obitnm f>ie memor. 

Hoc illi Saxnm pom volilit. 

J. Philips, Btsphxhi, S. T. P. Archidiaconi 

-Sshyf). i^iliosy natns est Bamptonia&y 

In Agro Oxon. Dec. SO, 1676, 
, OMH HerefordisB, Feb. 15, 1708. 



Philips has been always praised, without contradiction, 
as a man modest, blameless, and pions ; who bore narrow- 
ness of fortune without discontent, and t€dious and painful 
maladies without impatience ; beloved by those that knew 
him, but not ambitious to be known. He was probably not 
formed for a wide circle. His conversation is c<Nnmended 
for its innocent gaiety, which seems to have flowed only 
among his Intimates, for I hav« been told tiiat lie was in 
company silent and barren, and employed oidy upon the 
pleasures of his pipe. His liddictktti to tobacco is men- 
tioned by one of his biogi^hers, %lio remarks that in all 
his writings, exciept Blenheim, he Itas found an opportunity 
of celebrating the fragrant ftime. In common life, he was 
probably one of those who please by not ofiPending, and 
whose person was loved because Ids writings were admired. 
He died honoured and lamented, before any part of his re- 
putation had withered, and before his patron St. John had 
disgraced him. 

His works are few. The Splendid Shilling has the uncom- 
mon merit of an original design, unless it may be thought 
precluded by the ancient C^Mtot. To degrade the sounding 
words and statdy construction of Milton, by an application 
to the lowest and itiOst 'trivial things, gratifies the mind with 
a momentary triumph over that grandeur which hitherto 
held its captives in admiration ; the words and things are 
presented with a Hew appearance, and novelty is always 
grateful where it gives no pain. 

But the merit Of Such performances begins and ends 
with the first author. He that should again adapt Ifilton's 
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phrase to tbe gr^as incideBti of eommoo life, and erea 
adapt it with more art, which wonld not be diflSeolt, must 
3Wt expect bnt a mall part of the praise which Philips has 
detained ; he can only hope to be considered as the re- 
•peaterof ajest. 

** The parody on Milton,^' says 6ildon» ''is the only to- 
len^le production of its an^or." This is a censure too 
dogmatical and yiolent. The poem of Blenheim was neyer 
dettied to he tolMBhle, even by those who do not allow its 
supreme excellence. It is indeed the poem of a scholar, 
mU ineMpert rfitmr ; of a man who writes books from books, 
and studies the world in a eoUege. He seems to haye 
(fiHtted his ideas o£ ike Mid of Bienkeim from the battles 
of the henric ages, or the tales of chiTaliy, with Tcry little 
comprehension of the qvalitiea necessary to the composi- 
tion of a modem hero, which Addison has displayed with 
so much proiffiety. He makes Marlbcurough behold, at a 
distamde, the slaughter inade by Tallaid; then, haste to 
eneonifter and restrain him, and mow his way through 
ranks made headless by his sword. 

He imitates MMton's numbers indeed, but imitates them 
very injudiciously. Beformi^ is easily copied; and what- 
erer there is in Milton which the reader wishes away, all 
that is obsolete, peouttiat, or licentious, is accumulated 
wiih great care by Philips. Milton's Terse was haimo- 
nions, in proportion to the general state of our metre in 
Millait's age ; and if he bad written after the improve- 
ments made >1iy Dryden, «t in reasonable to believe that he 
w€tM have admitted a more pleasing modulation of num- 
bers into his work ; but Philips sits down with a resolution 
to make no more music than he found; to want all that 
4iis ntaate r wanted, llwugh he is verir &r from having what 
Itis'mwMer'had. fbose aspeeilies, therefore, that are vene- 
rable in the Paradise Lost^ are contemptible in the BUh" 

There is a JLaitin'ode, wntteliio his patron St. John, in 
return for a present of wine and tobacco, which cannot be 
passed witho ut jpotic e . It is gay and elegant, and exhibits 
several artfql jnwoynwodstirms of classic expressions to 
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new purposes. It seems better tamed than the ode of 
Hannes.* 

To the poem on Cider, written in imitation of the G^ar- 
gici, may be given this pecnliar praise, that it is groonded 
in truth ; that the precepts which it contains are exact and 
just; and that it is, therefore, at once a book of entertain- 
ment and of science. This I was told by Miller, the great 
gardener and botanist, whose expression was, that tktre 
were many hooks written on the same sutjeet in pro$e, wkiik 
do not contain so muck truth as that poem. 

In the disposition of his matter, so as to intersperse pre- 
cepts relating to the culture of trees with sentiments more 
generally alluring, and in easy and g^raceful transitions fireiii 
one subject to another, he has very diligently imitated his 
master ; but he unhappily pleased himself witili blank verse, 
and supposed that the numbers of Milton, which impress 
the mind with veneration, combined as .they are with sub- 
jects of inconceivable grandeur, could be sustained by 
images which at most can rise only to elegance. Contend- 
ing angels may shake the regions of heaven in blank verse; 
but the flow of equal measures, and the embellishment of 
rhyme, must recommend to our attention the art of engraft- 
ing, and decide the merit of the redstreak and pearmain. 

What study could confer, Philips had obtained; bmt 
natural deficience cannot be supplied. He seems not bom 
to greatness and elevation. He is never lofty, nor does he 
often surprise with tOiexpected excellence: but perhaps to 
his last poem may ^e applied wliat Tully said of the wofk 
of Lucretius, that it is written wtM much art, thtmgk wiihfmo 
blazes of genius, 

* This ode I am willing to mention, becsnse there seems to be 
an error in all the printed copies, which is, I find, retained in the 
last. They all read ; 

Qnam Gratiarom cnra decentinm 
O! O! labellisciii Venus hindet. 

The author probably wrote, 

Quam Gratiarnm cnra decentinm 
Omat ; labellis coi Venus fnsldet. 



The following firag:iiieht, writteii by Bdmimd SmUh, upon 
the works of Philips, has been transmbeNl from the 
Bodleian manuscripts. 

** A Prrfaiory Discourse to the Poem on Mr. Philips^ with a 

Character of his Writings, 

** It is altogether as equitable some account should be 
given of those who have distinguished themselves by their 
writings, as of those who are renowned for' great actions. 
It is but reasonable they, who contribute so much to the 
immortality of others, should have some share in it them« 
selves ; and, since their genius only is discovered by their 
works, it is just that their virtues should be recorded by 
their friends. For no modest man (as the person I write 
of was in perfection) will write their own panegyrics ; and 
it is very hard that they should go without reputation ozdy 
because they the more deserve it. The end of writing lives 
is for the imitation of the readers. It will be in the power 
of very few to imitate the duke of Mariborough : we must 
be content with admiring his great qualities and actions, 
without hopes of following them. Hie private and social 
virtues are more easily transcribed^ The life of Cowley is 
more instructive, as well as more fine, than any we have in 
Our language. And it is to be wished, since mr. Philips 
had so many of the good qualities of that poet, that I had 
some of the abilities of his historian. 

** The Grecian philosophers have had their liVes written, 
their morals commended, and their sayings recorded. Mr. 
Philips had all the virtues to which most of them only pre* 
tended, and all their integrity, without any of their affecta- 
tion. 

'* The French are very just to eminent men in this point ; 
not a learned man nor a poet can die, but all Europe must 
be acquainted with his accomplishments. Tliey give praise, 
and expect it in their tunis : they eommend their Patrus 
and Motieres, as well as their Coi^^s and Turennes ; their 
Pellisons and Racines have their elegies, as well as the 
prince whom they celebrate ; and their poems, their mer- 
curies, and orations, nay their very gazettes, are filled with 
the praises of the learned. 
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<« I am MitMed, bad fhej a Phflips amoag tiMU, vMt 
known him to vidae him; had they odo of his leaniiiig» his 
temper, bat above all of that particQlar tnni of hiawiwr, 
that altogether new genius, he had been an example to their 
poets, and a snbject of their panegyrics, and peihaps set in 
cranpetition with the ancients, to whom only he ought to 

flttbmit. 

<^ I shall therefore endeayonr to do justice to his memory,^ 
since nobody else undertakes it. And indeed I can assigii 
no cause why so many of his acquaintance (that are &• 
wffling and more able than myself to give an account of 
Mm) should forbear to celebrate the memovy of one so deac 
to them, but only that they look upon it as a w(»k entirely 
belonging to me. 

^ I shall content myself with grring <mly a character eC 
the perscm and his writings, without meddling with the 
transactions of his life, which was altogether priyate: I 
siudl only make this known observation of his family, ttat 
ftere was scarcely so many extraordinary men in any onto. 
I have been acquainted with five of his brothers, (of wMek 
three are still living), all men of fine parts, yet all of a voy 
unlike temper and genius. So that their fruitfol mother, 
like the mother eC the gods, seems to have produced a 
numerous offspring, all of different, though uncommon focul- 
ties. Of the living, neither their modesty, nor the humour 
of the present age, permits me to speak : of the dead, I maj 
say something. 

*< One of them had made the greatest progress in th» 
«tady of the law of nature and nations of any one I know. 
He had perfectly mastered, and evm improved the notions 
of Grotius, and the more refined ones of Puffendorf. He 
could refute Hobbes with as much s<^dity as some of 
greater name, and expose him with as mueh wit as Bchard. 
That noble study, which requires the greatest readi ot 
reason and nicety of distinction, was not at all difficult to 
him. Twas a national loss to be deprived of <»e who nn 
derstood a science so necessary, and yet so unknown in 
Bnf^and. I shall add only, he had the samo honesty and 
sincerity as the person I write of, but more heat: the 
former was more inclined to argue, the latter to divert: one 
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«li||^lo3^ hU reiMi«i| laore ; tbe otlier bi« UMf^tioii: the 
f^ngpL)^ ^ad been well qualified for those posta, which thp 
iiM)4Pilijl of the latter qoiade him refose. HLi oth^er dea4 
fijpqtkpx would h^ye been an ornament to the. coUpf e of 
whioh k^ waa a member. He had a genius ^ther for 
fpQ^tiTjr or ori^iy; and, though yeiy young, composed 
seyeiE^I very iigreeable pieces. In all probability he would 
tey« written as fi^^ly as his brother did nobly. He mi^^ 
^Y^b^en the Waller, a,s the other was thi^ Milton, of bis 
timer The one might qelebrate llf arlborough, the other his 
VeaMtiiul offspring. This had not been sq fit to descrijbe 
tlie a/Q^ous of heroes as the virtues of private men. In s^ 
word, be had b^n fitter fi[>r my place ; and, while his brother 
was writing upon the greatest men that any age ever pro- 
jbucfd^ in a style equal ta them, be might Ivtve served a^ a 

• " This is aU I think necessary to say of his family. I shall 
fioeeed to hi^iself, and his writings; which I shall first 
tceat of, because I know they are censured by some o^t of 
anvy, and V^ore out of ignorance. 

'' Tk$ Splendid ShiUinff, which is far the least consider* 
able, has the more general reputation, and perhaps bindery 
t^ cbvacter of th^ rest. The style agreed so well with 
the burlesque, that the ignorant thought it could become 
nothing else. Every body is pleased with that work. But 
to judge rightly of the o^er requires a perfect mastery of 
poetry and criticism, a just contempt of the little turns and 
witticisms now in vogue, a^d, above all, a perfect u«der< 
atantoig of poetical diction ond description. 

** AU that bavo apy taste for poetry wiU agree, that tb<l 
gneat bmlesque U mu^ to be preferred to the low. It is 
vraoh 09ifim to make, a great thing appear little« thw % 
VMfi ono. great: Cotton and others of a very low genius 
hnwt. dono tbe former; b^t Philips^ Garth, anA Boik^o, 
9»fyf the latter. 

^' A piotuvo in miniature iji every painter's talppt ; but 9 
piece for a cupola, where all the figures are enlarged, yet 
proportioned to the eye, requires a master's hand. 

*' It must still be more acceptable than the lo^ burlesque, 
because tbe iiat^ef qf ttu^ latter are mean ^^ filthy, and 
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the langaage itself entirely unknown to aH men of goo4- 
breeding. The style of Billingsgate would not make a 
very agreeable figure at St. James's. A gentleman wonM 
take bat little pleasure in language, which he would think 
it hard to be accosted in, or in reading words which he 
could not pronounce without blushing. The lofty burlesque 
is the more to be admired, because, to write it, the author 
must be master of two of the most different talents in 
nature. A talent to find out and expose what is ridiculous, 
is Tery different from that which is to raise and eleyate. 
We must read Virgil and Milton for the one, and Horace 
and Hudibras for the other. We know that the authors of 
excellent comedies have often failed in the grave style, 
and the tragedian as often in comedy. Admiration and 
laughter are of such opposite natures, that they are seldom 
created by the same person. The man of mirth is always 
observing the follies and weaknesses, the serious writer the 
virtues or crimes, of mankind ; one is pleased with con- 
templating a beau, the other a hero: even from the same 
object they would draw different ideas ; Achilles would ap- 
pear in very different lights to Thersites and Alexander ; 
the one would admire the courage and greatness of his soul ; 
the other would ridicule the vanity and rashness of his 
temper. As the satirist says to Hannibal: 

1, curre per Alpes 

Ut pneris placeas^ et declamatio fias. 

*' The contrariety of style to the subject pleases the more 
strongly, because it is more surprising ; the expectation of 
the reader is pleasantly deceived, who expects a humble 
style from the subject, or a great subject from the style. 
It pleases the more universally, because it is agreeable to 
the taste both of the grave and the merry; but more par- 
ticularly so to those who have a relish of the best writers, 
and the noblest sort of poetry. I shall produce only one 
passage out of this poet, wldch is the misfortune of his 
galligaskins: 

My galligaskins, which have long withstood 
The winter's fury and encroaching frosts, 
By time snbdned (what will not time subdue t) 
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nis 19 admirably pathetical, and shews yery well tbe Ticis« 
sitndes of sublanary tilings. The rest goes on to a prd^ 
dig^ons height; and a man in Greenland could hardly haro 
made a more pathetic and terrible complaint. Is it not 
surprising that the subject should be so mean, and the versa 
jio pompous, that the least things in his poetry, as in a 
microscope, should grow great and formidable to the eye $ 
especially considering that, not understanding French, he 
had no model for his style? that he should have no writer 
to imitate, and himself be inimitable? that he should do all 
this before he was twenty? at an age which is usually 
pleased with a glare of false thoughts, little turns, and un- 
natural fustian? at an age at which Cowley, Ihryden, and 
I had almost said Virg^, were inconsiderable ? So soon 
was his imagination at its full strength, his judgment ripe, 
and his humour complete. 

'^ This poem was written for his own diversion, without 
any design of publication. It was communicated but to 
me; but soon spread, and fell into the hands of pirates. It 
was put out, yilely mangled, by Ben Bragge; and tm-> 
fudendy said to he corrected by the author. This grievance 
is now grown more epidemical; and no man now has a 
right to his own thoughts, or a title to his own writings. 
Xenophon answered the Persian, who demanded his arms, 
*' We have nothing now left but our arms and our valour: 
if we surrender the one, how shall we make use of the 
other?" Poets have nothing but their wits and their writ^ 
ings ; and if they are plundered of the latter, I dont see 
what good the former can do them. To pirate, and publicly 
own it, to prefix their names to the works they steal, to 
own and avow the theft, I believe, was never yet heard of 
but in England. It will sound oddly to posterity, that, in 
a polite nation, in an enlightened age, under the direction 
6f the most wise, most learned, and most generous en- 
couragers of knowledge in the world, the property of a 
mechanic should be better secured than that of a scholar! 
that the poorest manual operations should be more valued 
than the noblest products of the brain! that it should be 
felony to rob a cobler of a pair of shoes, and no crime to 
deprive the best author of his whole subsistence ! that no^ 

l9 
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thine should make a man a rare title to hia own wyitinga 
bntth ^ atupidity of them ! that the works of Bryden should 
meetwith less encouragement than those of his own Fleck 
ton or Blackmore! that Tillotson and St George, Tom 
riraiab and Temple, should be set on an equal foot ! This is 
the reason why this very paper has been so long delayed ; 
and, while the most impudent and scandalous libels are 
publicly vended by the pirates, this innocent work is forced 
to steal abroad as if it were a libel. 

^' Our present writers are by these wretches reduced to 
the same condition Virgil was, when the centurion seised 
on his estate. But I don't doubt but I can fix upon the 
Mascenas of the present age, that will retrieve them froii^ 
it. But, whatever effect this piracy may have upon us, it 
contributed very much to the advantage of mr. Philips: it 
helped him to a reputation which he neither desired nor 
expected, and to the honour of being put upon a work ot 
which he did not think himself capable ; but the event 
shewed his modesty. And it was reasonable to hope, that 
he, who could raise mean subjects so high, should still be 
more elevated on greater themes ; that he that could draw 
such noble ideas from a shilling, could not fail upon such 
a subject as the duke of Marlborough, which is eapMe of 
heightening even the most low and trifiing genius. And, in- 
deed, most of the great works which have been produced 
in the world have been owing less to the poet than the 
patron. Men of the greatest genius are sometimes lazy, 
and want a spur; often modest, and dare not venture in 
public ; they certainly know their faults in the worst things ; 
and even their best things they are not fond of, because 
the idea of what they ought to be is far above what they 
are. This induced me to believe that Virgil desired his 
works might be burnt, bad not the same Augustus, that 
desired him to write them, preserved them from destruc- 
tion. A scribbling beau may imagine a poet may be indu- 
ced to write, by the very pleasure he finds in writing; but 
that is seldom, when people are necessitated to it« I have 
known men row, and use very hard labour, for diversion, 
which if they had been tied to, they would have thought 
Ihemselves verv unhappy. 
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** But to return to Blenheim, that work so much admired 
by some, and censured by others. I have often wished he 
had wrote it in Latin, that he might be out of the reach of the 
empty critic, who could have as little understood his mean- 
ing in that language as they do his beauties in his own. 

** False critics have been the plague of all ages ; Milton 
himself, in a very polite court, has been compared to the 
rumbling of a wheel -barrow: he had been on the wrong 
side, and therefore could not be a good poet. And this, 
perhaps, may be mr, Philipt's cote. 

** But I take generally the ignorance of his readers to be 
the occasion of their dislike. People that have formed 
their taste upon the French writers can have no relish for 
Philips; they admire points and turns, and consequently 
have no judgment of what is great and majestic ; he must 
look little in their eyes, when he soars so high as to be al- 
most out of their view. I cannot therefore allow any ad- 
mirer of the French to be a judge of Blenheim, nor any 
who takes Bouhours for a complete critic. He generally 
judges of the ancients by the modems, and not the mo- 
dems by the ancients ; he takes those passages of their 
own authors to be really sublime which come the nearest 
to it ; he often calls that a noble and a great thought which 
is only a pretty and a fine one ; and has more instances of 
the sublime out of Ovid De Tristihw, than he has oift of 
all Virgil. 

*' I shall allow, therefore, only those to be. judges of 
Philips, who make the ancients, and particularly Virgil, 
their standard. 

*' But, b^ore I enter on this subject, I shall consider 
what is particular in the st^le of Philips, and examine 
what ought to be the style of heroic poetry; and aocKt in- 
quire how far he i» com^ up to that style. 

'* His style ia particular^ because he lays aside ribyiae, 
and writes in blank verse, and uses old worda^ an4 fre* 
quently postpones the adjective to the substantive, and the 
substantive to the verb; and leaves out little particles, « 
and the ; her and his ; and uses frequent appositions. Now 
let us examine, whether these alteration^ of style be con- 
formable to the tme sublime.'' *•♦••• 
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William WALSH, the son of Joseph Walsh, esq. of 
Abberley, in Worcestershire, was bom in 1663, as appears 
from the aceoont of Wood, who relates, that at the age of 
fifteen he became, in 1678, a §^entleman commoner of 
Wadham college. 

He left the nniyersity without a degree, and pursued his 
studies in London and at home; that he studied, in what- 
ever place, is apparent from the effect, for he became, in 
mr. Bryden's opinion, the best critic in the nation. 

He was not, howeyer, merely a critic or a scholar, but a 
man of fashion, and, as Dennis remarks, ostentatiously 
splendid in his dress. He was likewise a member of par- 
liament and a courtier; knight of the shire for his native 
county in several parliments ; in another the representa- 
tive of Richmond in Yorkshire ; and gentleman of the horse 
to queen Anne, under the duke of Somerset. 

Some of his verses shew him to have been a zealous 
friend to the revolution; but his political ardour did not 
abate his reverence or kindness for Bryden, to whom he 
gave a dissertation on Virgil's pastorals, in which, however 
studied, he discovers some ignorance of the laws of French 
versification. 

In 1705, he began to correspond with mr.Pope, in whom 
he discovered very early the power of poetry. Their let- 
ters are written upon the pastoral comedy of the Italians, 
and those pastorals which Pope was then preparing to 
publish. 

The kindnesses which are first experienced are seldom 
forgotten. Pope always retained a grateful memory of 
Walsh's notice, and mentioned him in one of his latter 
pieces among those that had encouraged his juvenile sta* 
dieSi: 



Granville the polite, 



And knowing Walsh, would tell me I could write. 
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In his essay on criticism be had ^ven him more splendid 
praise; and, in the opinion of his learned commentator^ 
sacrificed a little of his judgment to his gratitude. 

The time of his death I have not learned. It must have 
happened between 1707, when he wrote to Pope, and 1711, 
when Pope praised him in his essay. The epitaph makes 
bim forty-six years old: if Wood's account be right, he 
died in 1709. 

He is known more by his familiarity with greater men, 
than by any thing done or written by himself. 

His works are not numerous. In prose he wrote EugenUt, 
a defence of women; which Dry den honoured with a pre- 
face. 

Eteulaphu, or the hospUal of fools, published after his 
death. 

A collection of letters and poenu, amourous and gaUani, 
was published in the volumes called Biyden's miscellany, 
and some other occasional pieces. 

To his poems and letters is prefixed a yery judicious 
preface upon epistolary composition and amorous poetry. 

In his Golden age restored, there was something of ha- 
mour, while the facts were recent; but it now strikes no 
longer. In his imitation of Horace, the first stanzas are 
happily turned ; and in all his writings there are pleasing 
passages. He has, however, more elegance than vigour, 
and seldom rises higher than to be pretty. 
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Of the great poet whose life I am abont to d^Hneate, the 
curiosity which his reputation must excite will r^quii^ a 
display more ample than can now be given. His contem-* 
poraries, however they reverenced his genius, left his fife 
unwritten ; and nothing therefore can be known beyond 
what casual mention and uncertain tradition have sup)^Bed. 

JOHN DRYDEN was bom August 9, 1631, at Aldwinkle 
near Oundle, the son of Erasmus Dryden of Titehmersh ; 
who was the third son of sir Erasmus Dryden, baronet, of 
Canons Ashby. All these places are in Northamptonshire ; 
but the original stock of the family was in the county of 
Huntingdon. 

He is reported, by his last biographer. Derrick, to have 
inherited from his father an estate of two hundred a year, 
and to have been bred, as was said, an anabaptist. T'or 
either of these particulars no authority is given. Such a 
fortune ought to have secured him from that poverty which 
seems always to have oppressed him ; or, if he had wasted 
it, to have made him ashamed of publishing his necessities. 
But, though he had many enemies, who undoubtedly ex- 
amined his life with a scrutiny sufficiently malicious, I do 
not remember that he is ever charged with waste of his 
patrimony. He was indeed sometimes reproached for his 
first religion. I am therefore inclined to believe that Der- 
rick's intelligence was partly true, and partly erroneous. 

From Westminster school, where he was instructed as 
one of the king's scholars by dr. Busby, whom he long after 
continued to reverence, he was, in 1650, elected to one of 
the Westminster scholarships at Cambridge. 

Of his school performances has appeared only a poem on 
the death of lord Hastings, composed with g^eat ambition 
of such conceits as, notwithstanding the reformation begnii 
by Waller and Denham, the example of Cowley still kept in 
reputation. Lord Hastings died of the smallpox; and his 
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poet hM m»d» of the pustales first rose-budi, and then 
gens ; at last exalts them into stars ; and says, 

No comet need foretel his change drew on, 
Whose corpse might seem a^ constellation. 

. At the umvefsity he does not appear to hare been eage^ 
•f poetical distinction, or to hare lavished his early wit 
either, on fictitioas suhjects or pablic occasions. He pro* 
bibly considered, that he, who proposed to be an author, 
oaght first to be a student. He obtained, whateyev was 
the reason, no fellowship in the collef^e. Why he was ex- 
cluded cannot now be known, and it is vain to guess ; had 
he thought himself injured, he knew how to complain. In 
the life of Plutarch he mentions his education in the col- 
lege with gratitude ; but, in a prologue at Oxford, he has 
these lines : 

Oxford to him a dearer name shall be 
Than his ovm mother-university : 
Thebes did his mde, unknowing youth engage ; 
He chooses Adiens in his riper age. 

It was not till the deatb oi Crom^eU, ii leSB; that he 
b0pame a public candidate for iEune, by publisfaing heraU 
4$aw!0s on the hu lard protector ; which, compared with the 
TCrses of Sprat and Waller on the same occasion, were suf* 
ficient to raise great expectations of the rising poet. 

When the king was restored, Dryden, like the other 
panegyrists of usurpation, changed his opinion, or his pro- 
fession, and published A.strea redux ; a poem on the happy 
restoration and return of hie mast sacred majesihf hng Charts 
the second. 

The reproach of inconstancy was, on this occasion, shared 
with such numbers, that it produced neither hatred nor 
disgrace : if he changed, he changed with the nation. It 
was, however, not totally forgotten, when his reputation 
raised him enemies. 

The same year, he praised the new kinig in a second poem 
on his restoration. In the Astrea was the line. 

An horrid stiOness first invades the mt, 

.And in that silence we a tempest fear — ' 
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for wUch he was penecvted with perpetoal lidionle, per* 
haps with more than was deserved. Silence is iddeed mere 
privation ; and, so considered, cannot invade ; bat privation 
likewise certainly is darkness , and probably cold; yet poetry 
has never been refused the right of ascribing effects or 
agency to them as to positive powers. No man scruples to 
say that darkness hinders him from his work ; or that eM 
has killed the plants. Death is also privation ; yet who has 
made any diffionlty of assigning to death a dart, and the 
power of striking ? 

In settling the order of his worits there is some diflkmlty ; 
for» even when they are important enough to be formally 
offered to a patron, he does not conunonly date his de* 
dication; the time of writing and publishing is not always 
the same ; nor can the first editions be easily found, if 
even from them could be obtained the necessary informa* 
tion. 

The time at which his first play was exhibited is not 
certainly known, because it was not printed till it was, 
some years afterwards, altered and revived ; but, since the 
plays are said to be printed in the order in which they 
were written, from the dates of some, those of others may 
be inferred ; and thus it may be collected, that in 1003, in 
the thirty-second year of his life, he commenced a writer 
for the stage ; compelled undoubtedly by necessity, for he 
appears never to have loved that exercise of his genius, or 
to have much pleased himself with his own dramas. 

Of the stage, when he had once invaded it, he kept pos- 
session for many years ; not indeed without the competition 
of rivals who sometimes prevailed, or the censure of critics, 
which was often poignant and often just ; but with such a 
degree of reputation as made him at least secure of being 
heard, whatever might be the final determinatioa of the 
public. 

His first piece was a comedy called the Wild ChilUauL 
He began with no happy angaries ; for his performance was 
so much disapproved, that he was compelled to recall it, and 
change it from its imperfect state to the form in which it 
BOW appears, and which is yet sufficiently defective to vin* 
^cate the critics. 
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I wish that there were no necessity of following the pro- 
gress of his theatrical fame, or tracing the meanders of his 
mind throtigh the whole series of his dramatic perform- 
ances ; it will be fit, however, to enumerate them, and to 
take especial notice of those that are distinguished by any 
peculiarity, intrinsic or concomitant ; for the composition 
and fate of eight-and-twenty dramas include too much of a 
poetical life to be omitted. 

In 1664, he published the Rival Ladies, which he dedi- 
cated to the earl of Orrery, a man of high reputation both 
as a writer and as a statesman. In this play he made his 
essay of dramatic rhyme, which he defends, in his dedica- 
tion, with sufficient certainty of a favourable hearing; for 
Orrery was himself a writer of rhyming tragedies. 

He then joined with sir Robert Howard in the Indian 
Queeny a tragedy in rhyme. The parts which either of 
them wrote are not distinguished. 

The Indian Emperor was published in 1667. It is a 
tragf dy in rhyme, intended for a sequel to Howard^s Indian 
Qiufvi. Of this connection notice was given to the audience 
by printed bills, distributed at the door ; an expedient sup- 
posed to be ridiculed in the Rehearsal, where Bayes tells 
how many reams he has printed, to instil into the audience 
some conception of his plot. 

In this play is the description of night, which Rymer has 
made famous by preferring it to those of all other poets. 

The practice of making tragedies in rhyme was intro- 
duced soon after the restoration, as it seems, by the earl of 
Orrery, in compliance with the opinion of Charles the 
second, who had formed his taste by the French theatre ; 
and Dryden, who wrote, and made no difficulty of declaring 
that he wrote only to please, and who perhaps knew that 
by his dexterity of versification he was more likely to excel 
others in rhyme than without it, very readily adopted his 
master's preference. He therefore made rhyming tragedies, 
till, by the prevalence of manifest propriety, he seems to 
have grown ashamed of making them any longer. 

To this play is prefixed a very vehement defence of dra- 
matic rhyme, in confutation of the preface to the Duke of 
Lemuty in which sir Robert Howard had censured it. 
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In 1007, b« po^tislbed Anmu MirMiis, the year cfwtmdtrM^ 
wluoli may be eflteemed one of his moat elaborate works. 

It ia addressed to sir Robert Howard by a letter, which 
is nat properlj a dedicatioii; and, writing to a poet, he has 
interspersed many <Mitical obserratioas, of which some ave 
coxwmon» and some perhaps Tcntored without much con- 
sideration. He beg^n, even now, to exercise the domina- 
tion of conscious genius, by recommending his own per- 
fjnnnance : '* I am satisfied, l^at, as the prince and general 
[Rupert and Monk] are incomparably the best subjects I 
ever had, so what I have written on them is much better 
than what I have performed on any other. As I have en- 
deavoured to adorn my poem with noble thoughts, so much 
more to express those thoughts with elocution/' 

It is written in quatrains, or heroic stanzas of fouE lines ; 
a measure which he had learned from the Gondihert o£ 
Bavenant, and which he then thought the most majestia 
that the English language affords. Of this stanaa he men- 
tions the incumbrances, increased as they were by the ex- 
actness which the age required. It was, throughout hiA 
life, very much his custom to reconmiend his works by re-i 
presentation of the difficulties that he had encountered* 
without appearing to have sufficiently considered,, that 
, where there is no difficulty there is no praise. 

There seems to be, in the conduct of sir Robert Howard 
and Dryden towards each other, something that is not noi^: 
eajttly to be explained. Dryden, in his dedication to the 
earl of Orrery, had defended dramatic rhyme ; and Howard, 
in the preface to a collection of plays, had censured his 
opinion. Dryden vindicated himself in his Dialogue o)| 
dramatic poetry: Howard, in his preface to the Duke oj 
Lerma, animadverted on the vindication ; and Dryden, in s^ 
preface to the Indian EmperoTy replied to the animadver-* 
sions with great asperity, and almost with contumely. The 
iedication to this play is dated the year in which the Annut 
MirahUis was published. Here appears a strange incon- 
sistency ; but Langbaine affords some help, by relating that 
the answer to Howard was not published in the first edition 
of the play, but was added when it was afterwards re- 
printed ; and as the Dnke of Lerma did not appear tiU 16Q^ 
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tho taoM yetx in which the dialoipie wa9 poblithMl, thmre 
WM tima enough for enmlly to grow up between authors^ 
who, writing both for the theatre, were natttrally rivals. 

He waa now so much distinguished, that, in 1668, he suc- 
ceeded sir William Dayenant as poet4aureat. The salary 
of the laureat had been raised in favour of Jonson^ by 
Charles the irst, from a hundred marks to oae hundved 
pounds a year, and a tierce of wine ; a revenue in those 
days not inadequate to the conveniences of Ufe. 

The same year, he published his essay on dramatic 
poetiy, an el^ant and instructive dialogue, in which we 
are told, by Prior, that the princH>aX character is meant to 
r^resent the duke o( Dorset. This work seems to have 
given Addison a model for his dialogues, upon medals. 

S$cr€tL09€, or tke Maiien Queenj (1668), is a tragircomedy . 
In the preface he discussef a curious question^ whether a 
poet can judge well of his own productions ? and determines 
very justly > that, of the plan and disposition^ and all that 
oan be reduced to principles of scienoe, the author may 
depend upon his own opipjk>n; but that, in those parts 
where foncy predominates, self-love may easily Receive. He 
might have observed, that what ia good only because it 
pleases, cannot be prooQunped, good tiU it has been found 
to please. 

Sir Mwii» Mar-^ (1668) is a comedy, pAblished with- 
out preface or dedication, and at first without the name of 
the author, J<angbaine charges it, like most of the rest, 
with plagiaiinn; and observes, that the song ia teanslated 
fram Yoiture, allowing, however, that both the sense and 
measure are exactly observed. 

Tkt Tempest (1670) ia an alteration of Shakspeare's play, 
made by Dryden in conjunction with Davenant ; " whom,'* 
says he, " I found of so quick a fanoyv that nothing was 
proposed to him in which he could not suddenly produce 9^ 
thoui^t extremely pleasant and surprising ; and those first 
thoughts of his, contrary to the Latin proverb, were not 
ahraya the least happy; and as his fancy was quick, so 
likewise were the products of it remote and new. He bor-r 
lowed oot of any other ; and his imaginationa were such as 
eould not easHy enter into any other B»an.'' 
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The effect prodaced by the conjanction of these two 
powerful minds was, that to Shakspeare's monster, Cali- 
ban, is added a sister-monster, Sycorax; and a woman' 
who, in the original play, had never seen a man, is in this 
brought acquainted with a man that had never seen a wo- 
man. 

About this time, in 1673, Dryden seems to have had his 
quiet much disturbed by the success of the Empress of 
Morocco, a tragedy written in rhyme by Elkanah Settle ; 
which was so much applauded as to make him think his 
supremacy of reputation in some danger. Settle had not 
only been prosperous on the stage, but, in the confidence 
of success, had published his play, with sculptures, and a 
preface of defiance. Here was one offence added to ano- 
ther; and, for the last blast of inflammation, it was acted 
at Whitehall by the court ladies. 

Dryden could not now repress those emotions, which he 
called indignation, and others jealousy; bnt wrote upon 
the play and the dedication such criticism as malignant 
impatience could pour out in haste. 

Of Settle he gives this character: ** He's an animal of a 
most deplored understanding, without reading and con- 
versation. His being is in a twilight of sense, and some 
glimmering of thought, which he can never fashion into 
vnt or English. His style is boisterous and rough-hewn, 
his rhyme incorrigibly lewd, and his numbers perpetually 
harsh and ill-sounding. The little talent which he has, is 
fancy. He sometimes labours with a thought; but, with 
the pudder he makes to bring it into the world, 'tis com- 
monly still-bom; so that, for want of learning and elocu- 
tion, he will never be able to express any thing either na- 
turally or justly." 

This is not very*decent; yet this is one of the pages in 
which criticism prevails over brutal ftiry. 

He proceeds: " He has a heavy hand at fools, and a 
great felicity in writing nonsense for them. Fools they 
will be in spite of him. His king, his two empresses, his 
villain, and his sub-villain, nay his hero, have all a certain 
natural cast of the father— their folly was bom and bred 
in them^ and something of the Elkanah will be visible.'' 
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Tliis is Dry den's general declamation: I will not wilh* 
bold from the reader a particular remark. Haying gone 
through the first act, he says, *' To conclude this act with 
ihe most rumbling piece of nonsense spoken yet : 

To flattering lightning onr feign'd smUes confoim, 
Which, back'd with thunder, do bat gUd a storm. 

^ Cmi/vrtn a tmUe to lightning! make a nmU imitate hght- 
wng ! 9JiA,JUtUring lightning ! Lightning sure is a threaten- 
ing thing: and this lightning must gild a storm! Now, if I 
must conform my smiles to lightning, then my smiles must 
gild a storm too: to gild with smilesy is a new indention ot 
gilding. And gild a storm by being bached with thunder! 
Thunder is part of the storm ; so one part of the storm 
must help to gild another part, and help by baching ! as ii 
a man would gild a thing the better for being backed, or 
haying a load upon his back. So that, here is gilding, by 
cottforming, smUing, lightning^ backing, and thundering! The 
whole is as if I should say thus: I will make my counter- 
feit smiles look like a flattering stone<horse, which, being 
backed with a trooper, does but gild the battle. I am 
mistaken if nonsense is not here pretty thick sown. Sure 
the poet writ these two lines aboard some smack in a 
storm, and, being sea-sick, spewed up a good lump of 
clotted nonsense at once.'' 

Here is perhaps a sufficient specimen ; but as the pamph- 
let, though Dryden's, has never been thought worthy of 
republication, and is not easily to be found, it may gratify 
curiosity to quote it more largely: 

— — " Whene'er she bleeds, 
He no severer a damnation needs, 
That dares prononnce the sentence of her death. 
Than the hifection that attends that breath. 

*' That attends that breath!— The poet is at breath again; 
breath can never 'scape him; and here he brings in a breath 
that must be iitfeetious mih pronouncing a sentence; and 
this sentence is not to be pronounced till the condemned 
party bleeds; that is, she must be executed first, and sen- 
tenced after; and the pronouncing of this senienee will be 
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ioifoetioas ; thai ifl, Mien Will ostdi tiie flimase of tliat 
aentenoe, and this infecting: of others wiU tormrart ft iMm's 
eelt The whole is thus ; when she bUeds, <Aos netiut no 
greater hell or torment to thgeelf, than ntfeefmg cf otkore by 
pronoundnff a sentence upon her. What hodge-podge does 
he make here! Neyer was Butch groat such clogging, 
thick, indigestible stuff. But this is but a taste to stay the 
stomach; we shall have a more plentifnl mess pfesentlty* 
" Now to dish up the poet's broth, that I promised: 

■ For when we're dead, and our freed souls enlarged. 

Of nature's grosser burden we're discharg'd, 

Ihen, gently, as a happy lover's sigh. 

Like wand'rhig meteors through the air we'll %, 

And hi our airy walk, as subtle guests. 

We'll stetti into eur cruel fathers' breasts, 

there read their sotih, and track each passion's sphere^ 

49ee howi'cvenge moves there, ambitifiii here ! 

And in their orbs view the dark characters 

Of sieges, ruins, murders, bloed, and wan. 

We'll blot out skU those hideous draughts, and write 

Pure and white forms ; then with a radiant light 

Their breasts encircle, till their passions be 

■Gentle as nature in its infancy ; 

Till, soften'd by our charms, their furies cease, 

And their revenge resolves into a peace. 

Thus by our death their quarrel ends ; 

Whom living we made foes, dead well make friends. 

'' If ^s -be not a vergr liberal mees, I n^ refer myself to 
the stomach of any moderate guest. And a rare mess it 
is, far excelling ^ai^y Westminster white-broth. It is a 
kind of giblet porridge, made of the giblets of a -couple of 
young jfeofe, «todged full of meteors, oris, spheres, tracks 
hideous drau$ht$^ daitk ^ekaraeters, white forms, and radiant 
lights, designed not only to please appetite, and indulge 
tomM^jlMAtlt is also physical, Iwingan approved medicine 
to purge ^hotor; for it m propoinded, by H orena, as a re- 
ceipt t4»43ttite%behr fathers of their dioleric humours; tmd, 
were ifwviCien 4a cbtumcters as barbarous as the words, 
might very well pass for a doctor's bill. To conclude: it 
is porridge, 'tis a receipt, 'tis a pig with a padding in the 
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belly, thi I ktiow nol ^at : for, oertdnly, neirer any (me 
that pretended 16 write sense had the impodeAoe before to 
put snoh stuff as this into the months of those tlbat were to 
speak it before an kudienoe, whom he did not take to be 
all fools ; and after fhitt to print it too, and expose it to 
the examination of the world. Bat let ns see what we can 
make of ttiis stnff: 

For when we're dead, and onr freed s^uls enlarged — 

** Here he tells us what it is to be dead; it is to hare our freed 
sauli nt/ree^ Now, if to hare a Sonl set free, is to be dead ; 
then to have a, freed soul set free, is to have a dead man die; 

nien, gently, as a happy lover's ri{|h — 

** They two like one Wj^, and that one #^A, like two wair 
deling meteors, 

Shall fly through the air — 

^ That is, they shall mount above like falling stars, or else 
they shall skip like two 3^acks with lanthoms, or Will with 
a wisp, and Madge with a candle/' 

^ And in their airy walk steal into their cruel fathered 
hreaete, like mhtle guests. So that, theiT fathers' breasts must 
be in an airy walk^ an airy walk of a flier. And there they 
wiU read their souU, and track the spheres of their passions. 
That is, these walldng fliers, Jack with a lanthom, &€. will 
put on his spectacles, and fall a reading souls, and put on 
his pumps, and fall a tracking of spheres: so that he will 
read and run, walk and fly, at the same tk&e ! Oh ! Nimble 
Jack 1 Then he wiU see, how revenge here^ how amUtion there 

The birds will hop about. And then view the dark 

characters of sieges, ruins, murders. Hood, and wars, in theit 
orbs: Track the characters to their forms! Oh! rare sport 
for Jack ! Never was place so full of g^ame as these breasts f 
You cannot stir, but flush a sphere, start a character, or 
unkennel an orb !'' 

Settle's is said to have been the first play embellished 
with sculptures ; those ornaments seem to have given poor 
Dryden great disturbance. He tries however to ease his 
pain by venting his malice in a parody. 
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« The poet lias not only been so impudent to expose all 
this stuff, but so arrogant to defend it with an epistie ; like 
a saucy boolli-keeper, that, when he had put a cheat upon 
the people, would wrangle and fight with any that would 
not like it, or would offer to discover it ; for which arro- 
gance our poet receives this correction ; and, to jerk him a 
little the sharper, I wiU not transpose his verse, but, by the 
help of his own words, transnonsense sense, that, by my 
stuff, people may judge the better what his is : 

Great boy, thy tragedy and sculptures done, 
From press and plates, in fleets do homeward nm; 
And, in ridiculous and humble pride. 
Their course m ballad-singers' baskets guide, 
Whose greasy twigs do all new beauties take 
From the gay shews thy dainty sculptures mak^c. 
Thy lines a mess of rhyming nonsense yield, 
A senseless tale, with flattering fustian fill'd. 
No grain of sense does in one line appear, 
Thy words big bulks of boisterous bombast bear. 
With noise they move, and from players' mouths rebomid, 
When their tongues dance to thy words* empty sound, 
. By thee inspired, the rumbling verses roll. 
As if that rhyme and bombast lent a soul ; 
And with that soul they seem tanght duty too ; 
To huffing words does humble nonsense bow, 
As if It would thy worthless worth enhance. 
To th' lowest rank of fops thy praise advance, 
To whom, by mstinct, all thy stuff is dear : 
Their loud claps echo to the theatre. 
From breaths of fools thy commendation spreads. 
Fame sings thy praise with mouths of logger-heads. 
With noise and laughing each thy fustian greets, 
Tis clapt by choirs of empty-headed cits, 
Who have their tribute sent, and homage given. 
As men in whispers send loud noise to heaven. 

** Thus I have daubed him with his own puddle : and 
now we are come from aboard his dancing, masking, re- 
bounding, breathing fleet: and, as if we had landed at 
Gotham, we meet nothing but fools and nonsense." 

Such was the criticism to which the genius of Bryden 
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«oiild 1m red«oe4,batweeii rage flmd terror; rage wiUi little 
pfOTOcation, and terror with little danger. To see the 
highest mind thns levelled with the meanest^ may produce 
some solace to the conscionsness of weakness, and some 
mortification to the pride of wisdom. Bnt let it he remem- 
bered, that minds are not levelled in their powers bnt when 
they are first levelled in their desires. Dryden and Settle 
had both placed their happiness in the olaps of mnltitades. 
' An Evenin^i Love, or the Mock Astrtioffer, a comedy, 
(1(^1), is dedicated to the illastrions duke of Newcastle, 
whom he courts by adding to his praises those of his lady, 
not only as a lover bnt a partner of his studies. It is un- 
pleasing to tidnk how many names, once celebrated, are 
since forgotten. Of Newcastle's works nothing is now 
known but his treatise on horsemanship. 

The preface seems very elaborMely written, and eontains 
many just remarks on the fathers of the English drama. 
Shakspeare's plots, he says, are in the hundred novels of 
Cintkio t those of Beaumont and Fletcher in Spanish stories ; 
Jonson only made them for himself. His criticisms upon 
tragedy, comedy, and fhrce, are judiciOui and proibund. 
He endeavours to defend the immorality of some of his 
comedies by the example of former writers; which is only 
to say, that he was not the first, nor perhaps the greatest 
offender. Against those that accused him of plagiarism 
he alleges a favourable expression of the king: ** He only 
desired that they, who accuse me of thefts, would steal him 
plays like mine;'' and then relates how much labour he 
spends in fitting for the English stage what he borrows from 
others. 

Tyranme Xove, or ikt VhytHMmrtyr^ (1072)« was another 
tragedy in rhyme, conspicuous for many passages of strong^ 
and elegance, and many'of empty noise and ridiculous tur- 
bulence. The rants of Maximin have been always the sport 
of criticism ; and were at length, if his own confession may 
be trusted; the shame of the writer. 

Of this play he has taken care to let the reader know, 
that it was contrived and written in seven weeks. Want of 
time was often his excuse, or periiaps shortness of time waa 
his private boast in the form of an apology. 

VOL. I* u 
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It w»p written before 7%e C&nqu0$i ff Gr«iukb, but p9b<« 
li«bed afUir H. Thedeiifiiistoreooauneiidpiety. "Icqii^ 
iidered thai pleaflure was not the only end of poesy; and 
that even the inatnictions of morality were not so wholly; 
the business of a poet, as that the precepts and example/ft 
of piety were to be omitted ; for to leaye that employmei^ 
altogether to the clergy, were to forget that religion was 
first taught in Terse, which the laziness or dullness of suc- 
ceeding prief^thood turned afterwards into prose/' Thus 
foolishly could Dryden write, rathw than not shew his 
malice to the parsons. 

. The two parts of Tie Qmquest of Granada^ (1072), art 
pFiitten with a seeming determination tq glut the public 
^rit^. dramatic wonders, to exhibit in its highest elcTatioa 
a theatrical meteor <tf incredible love and impossible valour, 
apd to leaTO no room for a wilder flight to the extraTaganoe 
<rf posterity. All the raye of romantic heat, whether amor* 
OQS or warlike, glow in Aiwanaor by a kind of concentra- 
lioB. He is above all laws ; he is exempt from all restraints i 
he ranges the world at will, and goyecns wherever he ap- 
peavs. He flghts without inquiring tibe cause, and lores ja^ 
ipite of the obligations of justice, of rejection by his mis* 
|a«ss, and of prohibitioii from the de^^. Yet the scenes 
are« for the most par|» delightful; they exhibit a kind of 
iliuatiioas depravity, and majestic madnesfiy such as, if it L9 
eewetimes despkedi is often reverenced, and in which the 
f ijyj eB loq s b mingled with the astonishing, 

Jn the epilofne to the second part of The Conquest ^ 
(nrffUHils, Piyden indulges his favouni? pleasure of dis^ 
crediting his predecessors; and this epilogue he has d^« 
dpded by a long postscript. He had p|X>mised a second 
#al9gue» In which he should more fully treat of the virtues 
«nd faults of the English poets^ who haye written i^ the 
4l9Unatio, epio^ or lyric way. This promise was never 
formally performed; but, with respect to the dramatie 
writers, he has given us in his prefaces, and in this post* 
f^cipt, something equivalent; but his purpose being to 
e^alt himself by the comparison, he shews faults dbtittctly» . 
an4 only praises exceUence in general terms. 

A play thus written, in professed defipmee of probability 



natiiT«tty drowuflW itself the v«)IVii of the ttealMi CNie 
of the critics that attacked it wag Hartia CKirord, to wheat 
Sprat addiessed the life of Cowley, witk each vfineia«io»af 
his oiitieal powers as mig^ht natnnrfljfaMHte.pDQalexpeota- 
tions of instmctioiis from his remarks. Ba| let honest oio- 
dulity beware of recetviiig charapt^s (roi^ op^temporaij 
writers. CSiiford's remarks, by the favour of dr. Perpft 
irere at > last obtained; and, that no man may ever want 
QuMBa aere, I will OKtraot eaoogh to satisfy all reasonably 
desire. 

In the first letter, Ids observation is only general; ** Yon 
do UrCy* says he, .*^ in as aiaeh ignorance and darkness as 
you did in the wmnb ; your writings arc like a Jaok-of-all* 
trade's shop; they have a raiiety, bat nothing of Taloe; 
and if thou art not the doUcit pianiRaaimal that ef«r the 
earth produced, all that I have oonYorsed with are strangely 
mistaken in thee." 

In the second, he tclto hw» that Almaanor is not more 
copied from Achillea than torn anoient Pistol. '' Bot I am,^ 
says he, '' strangely mistaken if I have not seen this TOPf 
Almanzor of yours in some disguise about this town, and 
passing under another name. Pr'ythce^. tel} lae frue, was 
not this Huffcap once the Jjuiisa. j^J^pierer?, aad» 9t another 
time, did he not call himself il|aa^9iiiai Waf not /^fiulsrsjas 
once called ilZfiMnsf { |afa»tiiider JffiiAimnM tlve Indian 
emperor. I protest and row thcQr an either the same, or 
sp alike, that I cannot, for my heart» distingniih one from 
the other. . You are therefore a strange uneonscionable 
thief; thou art not content to steM frova oth^if, bai «if<it 
rob thy poor wretched self t90." 

Now was Settle's time to take his r^vffige. Hc( wr^te ^ 
vindication of his own lines; and, if he if for^ to yield 
any thing, makes his reprisals nppi) hiq pa^y. To say 
tfiat his answer is equal to the censure, is po high comt 
mendation. To expose Dryden's method pi amilysing his 
expressions, he tries the same experiment upo9 the same 
description of the ships in the Indian JSmperor, of which, 
however, he does not deny the excellence; but infbnds to 
•hew, that, by studied misconstruction, every thfng may 
be equally represented an rldipulouf. Alter so much of 
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Jhydon't eleg^ant ftBimadversions, jottice reqaires that 
'■ometting of Settle's should be exhibited. The following 
' observations are therefore extracted firom a quarto pamph- 
let of ninety-fiTe pages: 

'* Fate after hiniy beloW| with pain did move; 
And yictory coold scarce keep pace abore. 

'" These two lines, if he can shew me any sense or thoaght 
in, or any thing but bombast and noise, he shall wakoiae 
belieye erery word in his obsenrations on Morocco sense. 
, ** In The Empress rf Morocco were these lilies : 

I'll travel then to some remoter tpbera^ 

Till I find out new worlds, and crown yon there. 

^* On which Dryden made this remark: *^ I beliere oar 
learned author takes a sphere for a country ; the sphere of 
Morocco ! as if Morocco w^re the globe of earth and wa- 
ter: bat a globe is no sphere neither, by IA» leare/' &c^ 
' *^ So sphere must not be sense, unless it relates to a ^- 
'colar motion about a globe, in whidi sense the astrono- 
mers use it. I would desire him to expound' those linea in 

I'D to the turrets of the palace go, 
And add new ttce to those that fight below, 
nience, hero-like, with torches by my side, 
(Far be the omen though), my love I'll gaide. 
No, like his better fortone ril appear, 
With open arms, loose Tell, and flowing hair, 
Jnst flying forward from my rowling sphere. 

** I wonder, if he be so strict, how he dares make so bold 
with sphere himself, and be so critical in other men's wri- 
tings. Fortune is fancied standing on a. globe, not on a 
sphercy as he told us in the first act. 

*' Because BXhenaJCs simiUes are the most unlike things to 
what the^ are compared in the world. 111 venture to start a 
simile in his Annus Mirabilis: he gives this poetical de- 
scription of the ship called the London: 

The goodly London, in her gallant trim. 
Hie phoenix-danghter of the vanqnisht old. 
Like a rich bride does on the ocean swiin, 
And on her shadow rides hi floating gold. 
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Her flaf aloft spread mffling in the wind, 
^ And Mnguine ttreamers seem'd the flood to fire : 
Hie weaver, chann'd with what his loom design^, 
Goes on to sea, and knows not to retire. 
With roomy dedu her gons of mighty strength, 
Whose low4aid months each mounting billow laves. 
Beep hi her dranght, and warlike ui her kngtii. 
She seems a sea-wasp flying in the waves. 

^ What a wonderful pother is here, to make all these poeti- 
cal beaatifioations of a ship ; that is, a pheniix in the first 
staiisa, and bat a wmtp in the last; nay, to make his hum* 
ble comparison of a wmtp more ridiculoiis, he does not saj 
it flies upon the waves as nimbly as a wasp, or the like, 
but it seemed a wtp. But our author at the vrriting of 
this was not in his altitudes, to compaie ships to floating 
palaces ; a comparison to the purpose, was a perfection he 
did not arrire to till the JndUm JSmperor^i days. - But per- 
haps his rimilitude has more in it than we imagine; this 
ship had a great many guns in her, and they, put all toge^ 
ther, made the sting in the wasp's tail: for this is all the 
reason I can guess, why it seem'd a wasp. But, because 
we will aUow him all we can to help out, let it be a phanix 
9HiHtmspy and the rarity of such an animal may do much 
towards heightening the fancy. 

'* It had ,heen much more to his purpose, if he had de- 
signed to render the sensdess play little, to have searched 
for some such pedantry as this : 

Two ifs scarce make one possibility. 
If justice will take all, and nodifaig give, 
Justice, methinks, is not distribntive. 
To die, or kill yon. Is the alternative. 
Batiier than tdie yoor life, I will not live. 

** Observe. how preltily^our author chops logic in heroic 

verse. Three such fustian canting words as distrihuiivef 
atitnuUivt^ and ttoo ift^ no man but himself would have 

come within the noise of. But he's a man of general learn- 
ing, and all comes into his play. 

** Twould have done well too, if he could have met with 
the rant or two, worth the observation; suph as, 
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' Move Bwiftly, sun, and Ay a lovferV pact. 
Leave inohdtt and weieks behhid thee in thy race. 

" But sarely th^ kuti, wbetlief be Oiet A lover'tf or not a 
lover's pace, leaves weeks ftttd dionths, nay years too, bo- 
hind bim in bi!3 race. 

'' Poor Robin, 6t aiiy otl^er bf tbt) tibtlo-ibatbematies, 
would bare giVen \am satlsfkctibn in Htb pbittt 

If i could kill tiiee now, tiiy tMs to low^ 

Itkat Ittkxtat ktoo)>, e^^ I can give the blow. 

But inibfe U fixt alb fat above ^ crown, 

IbatiHtliynken, 

Piled mt thy back, dan never pnU it down. 

" New where tbat is^ Almanzor's fate is fixt, I cannot 
l^ess: but, wherever it i$«I believe Almanzor, and think 
that all Abdalla's sabjects, piled apon one another, might 
^ot pull down his fate so well as withpat piling: besides, I 
jthink Abdalla so wise a man, that, if Almanzor had told 
bini piling, his men upon bi^ back, might do the feat, ho 
would scarcely bear such a weighty for the pleasure of the 
exploit; but it is a fauff^ and let Abdalla do it if lie dare. 

Ibe people, Uke a beadliong torrent, gO| 
And every dam they break or overflow. 
Bnt, unoppbsM, ifaey ieifthel' I6fte llheir Ibiee, 
Or Wind in volmnfes tt> tbeir 'fbrmer ^onno t 

" A very pretty allusion, contrary to all sense or reason. 
Torrents, I take it, let tbem wind hevier so much, can never 
return to their former, course, unless he can suppose that 
fountains can go upwards^, which is impossible ; nay more, 
in the foregoing page ;he tplls U3 so too; a trick of a very 
vnfaithful 'memory. 

But can no more tbui fonntains npWard flow ; 

*" which of a forreiU, which signifies a rapid stteaAi, iH mueh 
more impossible, ftesideil, if be gbes to quibble, and amy 
tbat it is impof sible by i^rt water tnay be mlade return^ and 
' the same water run twtbe lA one and the aame ebannel ; 
then be quite eonfateft whitt be says : fbr it i^i by beiiqr o|^ 



poteA, that it rans into its former ooorae; Ibr all enginei 
that make water to retoniy do it bj compuliioa and oppo* 
irftion. Or, if he means a headlong^ torrent for a tide^ 
which would be lidicnlons, yet they do not wind in to* 
himes, bat come fore-right back, (if their upright Ilea 
straight to their former course), and that by oppoidtion of 
Ihe sea-water, that drives them back again. 
^ ^* And for fancy, when he lights of any thing like it, tli 
a wonder if it be not borrowed. As here, for example of, 
I Ibid this fancifiil thought in his Ann, MhrMb. 

Old father Thames raisM up his reverend head : 
Bat fear'd the fate of Simoeis would retom; 
Deep in his ooze he songht his sedgy bed ; 
And shrunk his waters back into his am. 



" Tins is stolen from Cowley's DmM$is, p.9« 

Swift Jordan started, and strait baekward fled^ 
HidiDg amongst thick reeds his aged head. 

And wlien the Spaniards th^ assault begins 
At onee beat tliose witfaoat and those widiin : 

''This Ahnanaor speaks of himself; and sure for one man 
to conquer an army within the city, and another without 
the city, at once, is something difficult: but this flight is 
pardonable to some we meet with in CfrmmdB: Osmin, 
speaking of AJmanaor, 

Who, like a tempest tliat outrides tlie TPvind, 
Hade a jnst battle, ere the bodies join'd. 

** Pray, what does this hononrable person mean by a UmptH 
ihmt tmhridti the wind? a tempest that outrides itsdf ! To 
suppose a tempest without wind, is as bad as supposing a 
man to walk without feet ; for if he supposes the tempest 
.to be something distinct from the wind, yet» as being the 
dfeet of wind, only, to come before the cause is a little pie* 
posterous ; so that, if he takes it one way, or if he takes il 
tie other, those two tfs witt seaieely make one posmk&k^/* 

i «BW»ligh of Settle. 

' JfomajTc it^ModB (1073) is a comedy dedicated to the 
aari of Rodwsler; whom he aeknowledges not only as the 
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4efeiider oC hia poetry, but the promoter of faia fortune,. 
Langbaine plaoea thia pl»y in 1673. The earl of Rochester, 
therefore, waa the famoua Wilmot, whom jet tradition 
always represents as an enemy to Brydea, and who is 
mentioned by him with some disrespect in the preface to 
JfyiFenal. 

T%e AsngnoHpn, or Lave in a Nunnertfj a comedy, (1073), 
^l|S driven off the stage, agaitut the opinion, as the author 
says, 4^ the bettjudget. It is dedicated, in a very elegant 
address, to sir Charles Sedley; in which he -finds «nt>ppor* 
tanity for his usual complaint of hard treatment and nn* 
reasonable censure. 

Amhoyna (1673) is a tissue of mingled dialogue in Terse 
and prose, and was perhaps written in less time than TTke 
Virgin Martyr; though the author thought not. fit either 
ostentatiously or mournfuUy to tell how little labour it cost 
him, or at how short a warning he produced it. It was a 
temporary performance, written in the time of the Dutch 
war, to inflame the nation against their enemies ; to whom 
he hopes, as he declares in his epilogue, to make his poetry 
not less destructiye than that by which Tyrtaeus of old 
animated the Spartans. This play was written in the second ' 
IHitch war, in 1673. 

Tr&aHs and Crtinda (1679) is a play altered from ShalD» 
speare; but so altered, that, oTen in Langbaine's opinioi^ 
'' the last scene in the third act is a maater-pieee/' It is 
introduced by a discourse on the grounds of criticism m 
tragedg, to which I suspect that Rymer's book had given 
occasion. 

The Spanish Frgar (1681) is a tra|^-e6medy, eminent for 
the happy coincidence and coditiott of the two plots. As it 
waa written against the papists, it would naturally at that 
time have friends uid enemies ; and, partly by the popo* 
laHty which it obtained at first, and partly by the real 
power both of the serious and risible part, it continned 
long a faTOurite of the public. 

" |t waa Dryden'a opinion, at leaat for s^me lime, and lie 
maintaina it in the dedication of thia play, that the drama 
feqigMA )Uk alternation of comic' and tragic ' aoenea ; imd 
that it is neceaaary to mitigate by aUeriattea of merriment 
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the pnBBwn of pondenmi OTenU, and the fatigue of toil* 
some psMioBS. ** Whoerer/' says he» ^* canBot peiliHm 
both parts, t« hmt kti^a wriierfmr.tht MiMftJ^ 

Tkt DuJkn ofGwse^ a tragedy » (1663)» written in ooiyimo* 
tion with Lee, as CSdipui had heoi before, seenu to deterre 
Botioo only for the offence which it gave to the remnant of 
the coTenanters, and in general to the enemies of the eooftf 
who attacked him with great Tiolence, and were answered 
by him; though at last he seems to withdraw from the oon- 
flict, by transferring the greater part of the blame or merit 
to his partner. It happened that a contract had been made 
between them, by which they were to join in writing a play : 
and ** he happened," says Dryden, ** to claim the promise 
just upon the finishing of a poem, when I would ha?e been 
^ad of a little respite. — ^7W-thirds of it belonged to him ; 
and to me only the first scene of the play, the whole fourth 
act, and the first half, or somewhat more, of the fifth/' 

This was a play written professedly for the party of the 
jduke of York, whose succession was then opposed. A 
parallel is intended between the leaguers of France and the 
covenanters of England: and this intention produced the 
eontroTcrsy. 

Attian mid Athmiuu (1685) is a musical drama or opera^ 
written, like The Dvke rf Gatit, against the republicans* 
.With what success it was perfiMrvied, I have not found. 

The £kate o/Inmoeenee emd FaU efMen (1G76) is termed 
by him an opera: it is rather a tragedy in heroic rhyme, 
but of which the personages are such as cannot decently 
be exhibited on the stage. Some such production was 
foreseen by Marrel, who writes thus to Milton: 

Or if a work so infinite be spamiM,' 

Jealoofl I was lest some less skilAd hand > 

(Such as disquiet always what is well, 

And by ilMmitating would exod) 

Might hence presmne the whole creatkm's day 

To change In secnet, and ahewit In ftpfaqr. 

It is another of his hasty prodnotionA ^ for the heat of his 
-imagination raised it in a month. 

ThIt eonqiosition is addressed to tiie princess of Modena, 

M3 
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tli«fi AtLH^H Of Y«rk, ki ft fttfttin of flattery wludi ditgraoes 
l^anlii, and which, it waa woadorfiil that any mma that 
knew the meaning of Ms own words cMd use withoi|tseIf- 
tlet^Htili6ii. tt is ali atlemt^t to ttingle earth and haaven, 
|hjr))f^s!ng hnman ekeeOenoe in the langnago of iisligioo.. 
' ' l^e t^refaoe eontaitts ab apology for heido verso and 
j[)6etfe licence; ^3^ Which is meant not any liberty taken in 
tdiltracting or eitt^ding words, but the use of bold fictions 
liiid Ambitions flares. 

' -The reason which he gi^s for printing what was nerar 
^cbtd cannot be overpassed: '^ I was induced to it in- my 
own defence, many hundred copies <tf it being dispersed 
'alifoad without my knowledge or consent; and every one 
fathering new faults, it became at length a libel against 
tne.'' These copies, as they gathered faults, were appartotly 
Itnanuscript; imd he lived in an age very unlike ourS» if 
mapy hundred copies of fourteen hundred linfes were likely 
^0 be transcribed. An author has a right to piiat hia own 
^oits, and need not seek an apology in falsehood; but he 
%kt. could bear to write the dedication felt no pain in 
ivriting the pi^fiMse. .... 

Aurenff Zebe{ie76) is a tragedy founded on the actions 
'6f a great prtiice then reigning, bal over nations noll&ely 
to ^btnploy thMr odMcft upon the tyansaotions of the £n|^sh 
stage. If hd bttd Itn^wn and disliked his own oharaot^, 
Vur trade was tvbt In thoMe. times seonre from his^ resent- 
ment. 'Hf» cotihtyy;£b at Mich a distance, that theniamietfs 
ittffghit t>e sybiy ftHslfi^, Imd tha incidents fe]^;nod.; for tiie 
VeinoteneM of ^^lace is remarked, by Racine, to allbrd tlm 
same conveniences to a poet as length of time. 

This play is writfeii in rhynie; and has the appearance 
of being the most elal^orate of aU the dramas. The person* 
ages are imperiaji ; but the dialogue is often domestic, and 
therefore susceptible of sentiments aocomodated to familiar 
incidents. The oompKuHt of life is celebrated; and there 
are many other passages that may be read with pleasure. 
. This play is addressed to the earl of Mulgrave, afterwards 
'duke of Bucidni^hain, himself^ if not a poet, yet k writer ^ 
verses, and a critic. In this address xiryden g»ve the.ftrst 
MAts of his intention to ynift an epic poem. He mentions 
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his deslign in terms so dbseare, ^ai he seems afiradd lest his 
plan shoold he parloiaed, as, he says, happened to him 
when he. told it more piaialy inhia pfsfiiee to Juvenal. 
** Hhe desigB,** says he, ** yon know is ipreaty the slofy 
Bnglish, and neither too nesr the present times, nor Coo 
instant frtai them* 

AUfor Low, er ike WMd weU Utt, (lOlt), a trage^r 
founded upon the stoiy of Anth<my and Cleopatra, he teUs 
vs, ^* is the only play wMeh he wrote for hhnsetf :^ tiie fsal 
'w^ere giren to the people. It is hy nnitersal oonsent ac- 
counted the work in which he has ada^tted the fewest im- 
proprieties of style or character; but it has one fault oqwd 
to many, though rather moral than eiitieal, that, hy ad- 
mitting the romantic omnipotenoe of lore, he Ims recdm- 
mended, as laudable and worthy of imitatibn, that condoet, 
which, through all ages, the good have censared as vieioiis, 
and the bad despised as foolish. 

Of this play the prologue and the epilogue, though written 
upon the common topics of maJicions and Ignorant criticism, 
and without any particular relation to the characters or in- 
cidents of the drama, are deserredly oekhrated for thdr 
elegance and sprightliness. 

Xim(eHUim, or the kind Keeper , (108D), is a comedy, which, 
after the third night, was prohibited as too-indecent for the 
^tage. What gave offence was, in tiie printing, as the 
author says, altered or omitted. Dry den confesses that its 
indecency was objected to ; but Langbaine, who yet seldom 
'faTOurs Mm, imputes its expulsicm to resentment, because 
it '^ so much exposed tibe keeping part of the town.'' 

iEdipus (ld79) is a tragedy formed by Hryden and I^, 
' in conjunction, from the works of Sophocles, Seneca^ and 
'Comeine. Dryden planned the scenes, and composed the 
'ftrst and third acts. 

'Don SehasHan {IfSOO) is commonly esteemed either the 
first or second of his dramatic perfovmanoes. It is too 
long to be all acted, and has many characters «ad^Biany 
intsidents; and though it is not without sallies df fiaaHo 
dignity, and more noise than meaning, yet, as^it malGes»4i|»- 
^preaches to the possibilities of -real liib, and has some -sen- 
timents which leave a strong impression, it conttBUed liBg 
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to attract attentton. Aaudst tlie distresBea of piiaoeay aad 
tlM TiMssitodes of empire, are inserted aeveral foenoa wfaich 
tke writer intended for comic; but which, I mippoac, that 
aifo did'not mach commend, and thiawoold not oidwra. 
«There are, however, pasaagea of excellence uuTeTsally aa^ 
knowledged ; the dispute and the recoqciUation ^f ' Doraqc 
and Sebastian have always been adoiired* , 

This play was first acted in 1600, affcer Pryden' had ligr 
a«ne years discontinaed dramatic poetry* 

'AmpkUnf0n is a comedy derived from Plantns.. and 
McKercw The dodix^ation is dated October 1000. This pl»y 
seems to have succeeded at its first appearance; and was^ 
I think, long considered as a very diverging entertainment. 

Cfie&mene* (1002) is a tragedy, only remarkable as it oc- 
casioned an incidAiit related in the Guardumj and alluaivdy 
Blentioned by Drydan in hb preface. As he came out iron 
the representation, he wfis accosted thus by some airy 
stripling: ** Had I b^een left a)one with a young beauty, i 
woiild not have spemt my time like your Spartan." '' That^ 
sir," said Dryden, ''pierhaps is true; but give me leave to 
tell you that you are no hero.'^ : . 

King Arthur (1601) is another opera. It was the last 
w<Mfk that Bryden performed for king Charles, who did not 
live to see it exhibited, and it does not seem to have been 
ever. brought upon the stage. In the dedication to the 
marquis of HaMax, there is a very elegant character of 
Gluuies, and a pleasing account of his latter life. When 
this was first brought upon the stage, news that the duke 
of Monmouth had landed was told in the theaUe; upon 
which the company departed, and Arthur was mcfaibitedl no 
nmre. 

:.;His last drama was Love triumpha$Uf a tragi-comedy* 
In his dedication to the earl of Salisbury he mentions " this 
lowaess of fortune to which he has voluntarily reduced him* 
self, and of which he has no reason to be ashamed.'' 

This play appeared in 1604. It is said to have been un- 

uMwcesafol. The catastrophe, proceeding merely from a 

ckaago of mind, is confessed by the author to be defective. 

Thus he began and ended his dramatic labours with ill 
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'FromMiehaB«ttiber'of tlie«tiiodipieooftyllwjllb« »iip- 
posed, by mott rMdera, that he must have impcoTed hU 
tetfiiie; at toait> that suoh diligence* with sneh abilities* 
nnst have set penary at defiance. But in Dryden's timip 
ahe dnuwa was very far from that onii^^sal approbatiw 
nUch it has now obtained. The play-house was abhorred 
bjr the puritans, and avoided by those who desired the 
eiMiraeter of seriousness or decency. A graye lawyer would 
have debased his dignity, and a yoang trader would have 
liHiaind his credit, by appearing in those mansioas of dis- 
saliite licenltoisness. The profits of the theatre, when s^ 
ciMseii of the people were deducted from the audi*- 
»> were not great; and the poet had, for a long time, 
hoi a single night.. The first. that had two nights was 
Sf^uthein ; and the first that had three was Rowe. There 
vere, however, ia those days, arts of improving a poet's 
profit, which Dryden forbore to practise ; and a play thercr 
tun seldom (Nrodticed him more than a hundred pounds, by 
the accumalated gain of the third night, the dedication, 
and the copy. 

Almost every piece had a dedication, written with sueh 
elegance and luxuriance of praise, as neither haughtiBess 
JMMT avarice- could be imagined able to resist. But he seems 
to have- made flattery too chei^p. That praise is worth 
aotiiii^^ of which the price is known. 

To increase the value of his copies, he often accompanied 
his work with a preface of criticism; a kind of learning 
tiien almost new in the English language, and which he, 
who had •considered with great accuracy the fmnclplea of 
writing, was able to distribute copiously as oocasioBS arose 
By these dissertations the public judgment must have been 
BMich improved; and Swill, who conversed with Drydeki, 
relates' thai be regretted the success of his own inatme- 
tioM^ and found his readers made suddenly too skilful lo 
be easily satisfied. 

His prologues had such reputation, that for some time a 
play was considered as less likdy to be well reoeifed, il 
some of his verses did not introduce it. The price of a 
pielogae was two guineas, till, being asked to write one for 
mr^Southem^ he demanded three : *' Not/' said he, '* youig 
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taaB, out of disrespect to you ; hui tbeplftyen hkirv Ind my 
^oods too cbeap/^ 

Though he declares, that, in his own opinion, his gonhM 
was not dramatic, he had great confidence in his own liMti^ 
tity; for he is said to have engaged, by contraet, to liiniisli 
fbnr plays a year. . ■* 

It is certain that in one year, lOfS, he published AUfit^ 
Imty AtsifffUitiony two parts of the C&n^9t of Grmuuky Sh 
Martin Mar-^, and the State of tHn^eewe, six eomptote 
plays, with a celerity of performance, which, thoogh ail 
Langbaine's charges of plagiarism should be allowed, alMWt , 
snch facility of composition, snch readiness of langaage» 
and snch copiousness of sentiment, as, since the time of 
Lopez de Tega, perhapH no other author has trw possesiwi. 

He did not enjoy his reputation, however great, nor hia 
profits, however small, without molestation. He had oriHoi 
to endure^ and rivals to oppose. The two most diste- 
guished wits of the nobility, the didce of Buckingham uad 
earl of Rochester, declared themselves his enemies. 

Buckingham characterised him, in 1071, by tiie name of 
'jBayet in the Heheantii; a farCe whidi he is said to have 
Written with the assistance of Butler, the author of IhMf 
ftfttt; Martin OHfford, of the Charter-bouse ; and dr. Sprat, 
the friend of Cowley, then his chaplain. Bryden and his 
friends laughed at the length of time, and the number of 
hands, employed upon this perfbrmanoe ; in uiuofa, though 
by some artifice of action it yet keeps possession of the 
stage, it is not possible now to find any tiling that migiit 
not have been written wifliout so long delay, or a eam^ 
..federacy so numerous. 

To adjust the minute events of literary history, is tedious 
und troublesome ; it requites indeed no great force of ua*- 
derstanding, but often depends upon inquiries which there 
is no opportunity of makings or is to be fbfidied from books 
and pamphlets not always at hand. 

The B^heatgal^wkii played in 1671, and yet is repvesented 
as ridiculing passages in the Coaqmisi'o/Chnmmda and Ae^ 
sipuai&H, which were not publidnd till 1078; in Mmrrit^ 
Mthmode, published in 1073 ; andin Tyramnie Xoee, in 1697* 
These contradictions shew how rashly satife is applied. 



It if taid thai tbid force wm originally inteiided against 
Datenant, who, in the first draught, was oharacterised by 
tte name of BUbom, Davenant had been a soldier and an 
adVentnrer. 

iThere is one passage in tiie Rehemrhd still remidning, 
whieh seems to ha^e related originally to E^avenant Bmym 
Mirts bis nose, and comes in wltii brown paper applied to 
the bruise ; how this affected Dryden, does not appear. 
DaVenant*s nose bad suffered sach diminution by mishaps 
am&ng the women, that a patch upon that part erldoBtly 
deneted him. 

It is said likewise that sir Itobert Howard was onoa 
meant. The design was probably to ridicule the reigninf 
poet, whatever he might be. 

- > Much of the personal satire, to which it might owe ita 
first reception, is now lost or obscured. Skyaf probably 
Imitated the dress, and mimicked the manner of Dryden s 
the cant words which are so often in his mouth may ba 
supposed to haye been Dryden's habitual phrases, or ciis* 
tomary exclamations. Bmyet, when he is to write, h 
blooded and purged; this, as Lamotte relates himsdf to 
have heard, was the real practice of the poet. 

There were other strokes in the Rehearsal by which maliee 
was gratified; the debate between love and honour, which 
keeps prince VoUeitis in a single boot, is said to have al« 
luded to the misconduct of the duke of Ormond, who lost 
Dublin to the rebels while he was toying with a mistress. 

The earl of Kochester, to suppress the reputation of 
Dryden, took Settle into his protection, and endeavoured 
to persuade the public that its approbation had been to 
that time misplaced. Settle was a while in high reputation ; 
his Empress of Morocco, having first delighted the town, 
was carried in triumph to Whitehall, and played by the 
ladies of the court. Now was the poetical meteor at the 
highest: the next moment began its fall. Rochester with- 
drew his patronage; seeming resolved, says one of his 
biographers, *' to have a judgment contrary to that of the 
■tbwn i" perhaps being unable to endure any reputation b0 
-yond a dertain height, even when he had himself contributed 
to rais'e it. 
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Neitlier critica imt nYal« did Dryden lauch misoliief, 
less they guned from his own temper the power of yr^dag 
hiokf which his freqoent bursts of resentment fiye roMOii to 
suspect. He is always angry at some past, or afraid of 
some future, censure; but he lessens the smart of lib 
wounds by the balm of his own approbation, and endei^ 
TOurs to repel the shafts of criticiMn by opposing a shield 
of adamantine confidence. 

The perpetual accusation produced against him, was Uwt 
of plagiarism, against which he never attempted any vigoiw 
ous defence; for, though he was perhaps sometimes in- 
juriously cetoisuired, he would, by denying part of the charge, 
hate confessed the rest; and, as his adversaries had the 
proof in their own hands, he, who knew that wit had little 
power against facts, wisely left, in that perplexity which it 
generally produces* a question which it was his interest to 
suppress, and which, unless provdced by vindicatiett, lew 
were likely to examine. 

Though the life of a writer, from about thirty-five to six^ 
three, may be supposed to have been sufl&oiMitly busied by 
the composition of eight-and-twenty pieces for the stage, 
Dryden found room in the same space for many other un* 
dertakings. 

But, how much soever he wrote, he was at least once 
suspected of writing more; for, in 1070, a paper of verses, 
called An et$ay on tatire^ was shewn about in manuscript ; 
by which the earl of Rochester, the duchess of Portsmouth, 
lind others, were so much provoked, that, as was supposed, 
(for the actors were never discovered), they procured Dtyu 
den, whom they suspected as the author, to be way-laid 
and beaten. This incident is mentioned by the duke of 
Buckinghamshire, the true writer, in his art of poetry; 
where he says of Dryden, 

Though prais'd and beaten for another's rhymes. 
His own deserve as great applause sometimes. 

His reputation in time was such, that his name was 
thought necessary to the success of every poetical or liter- 
ary performance, and therefore he was engi^ed to con- 
tribute something^ whatever it might be, to many publica- 
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liiciib He fNisMd^ llio Ufe of Polybiiif to tlM translaUon 
off lir Henry Sheers; tad those of LnoiMi ead Plutarch to 
¥srstsns of tfarir wori» Iqr difeteiit bunds. Of the English 
Taeitas he translated the first book; and, if Oordon be 
eietfiM, translated: it from the Frenoh.' Such a chaiige 
oiua banUy be aMntioned'withoiit some, degree of indigna* 
Hon; but it is not, I snppose/so moeh to be inferred that 
thrjrden wanted the literalare necessary to the perusal pf 
Taoitas, as thnl» considering hiaiself as hiddenjn ^t <^^rowd, 
he had no awe of the public ; and, writing merely for moneyi 
Was contented to get it by the neasest wf^t - - r 

In 1660, the episUes of OYid being trffa^li^ by the 
poets of the time, among which one was the work pCPrydeny 
imd anotiier of Dryden and ford Ifnlgrave, it waf neoessaij 
tointrodneethemby aprefheS) and Bryden, who; on aneb 
ODoasiotts was regularly sunukksned, profixed a discmiirae 
«poB translation, whieh^was theii stragglingfor the libfUftf 
that it now enjoys. Why it should find any difficoU.y\iii 
breaking the shackles of veibal interpretaliQii« which mnsi 
for evelF debar it firom elegance^ it would be difficult y^ 
conjecture, were not the power of prejudice every ^ .of^ 
senred. The authority of Jonson, Sandys, and HoUdajr, 
had fixed the judgment of the nation; and itWM notisasibr 
beliered that a better way could be found than they had 
taken, though Fanshaw, Denham, Waller, and Cowley, had 
tried to giye examples of a ^fifferent praeticie» ... 

In 14381, Di^yden became yet more conspieuqiisiiby uniting 
politics with poetry, in the memorsble satire csilad Ahuiam 
knd Aekitophel, written against the faetion whiph, by lord 
Shafteisbnry^s incitement, set the duke of Mmnouth at its 
head. 

Of this poem, in which personal satire was applied to the 
support of public principles, and in which therefore eveigf 
mind was interested, the reception was eager, and the sale 
so large, that my fiither, an old bookseller, told me, he had 
not known it equalled but by SaoheTCrell's trial. 

The reason of this general perusal Addison has attempted 
to derive from the delight which the mind feels in the i|H 
vesti^tion of secrets; and thinks that curiosity to dedphfr 
the names procured readers to the poem. There is nonMJd 
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to inquire why ihbwt Teriet were relid^ wirifii^ te aH Uie «!». 
trii^tioiui of wit, el^f^anee, and harmotty, added thaocMipei^? 
ation of all the ftu^ons pasaioni^ and filled every aiiad 
with triaitipik or reaetttment 

It could not be- supposed that all ihb {irdroeatioli^eB 
by Bfyden would be endured without rfatatlanee or reply* 
Both his person and his party were expoued in their twna 
to the shafts of satire, which, though nieithw so. weO 
pointed, nor peihaps so well aimed, undmtbtedly drew 
blood. 

One of these poons is called Drydifis sMtire 4m Att nuues 
ascribed, though, as Pope says, falsely, to Somers» who was 
afterwards ohancdlor. The poem, whosesoeyer it was, haa 
much yirulenee, and some sprig^lUnesa. The writer tells 
all the ill that he can collect both of Bryden and his friei^ 

ne poem of AbHhm ami AekUophil had two answers, 
now both forgotten; onecaliedii^arMiili^iSrtaAai; the other 
'Ahidom Mmet*. Of these hostile- compositions^ Dryden 
apparenUy imputes Ahidam imdot ta Settle, by quotings 
In his yerses againct him, the iieoond line. AtMrim tmd 
BMmi i(ras, ea Wood says, imputed to him, though it is 
aomewhat uitaikely that, he should write twice on the same 
oeeasion. This is a diifioulty which I cannot remoTC, foi 
.want of a minuter knowledge of poetical transactions. 

The same year he published 7^ M^dfU^ of which the sub- 
jest is a medal struck on lord Shaftesbury's escape from a 
prosecution, by the igm»mnmi of a grand juiy of Londoners. 

In botii poems he maintains the same principles, and saw 

them both attaidoed by the iuune antagonist. Elkanah 

0ettie, who had aaisweted Ahtahmf appeared with equal 

courage in opposition to The Medtd, and published an an- 

iWer ddled Thi Medni rmferted^ with so much success in 

botii encounters^ that he left the palm doubtful, and divided 

the suifrages of the nation. Such are the revolutions of 

Mae, or such is the prevalence of fashion, that the man, 

whose works have not yet been thought to deserve the care 

'^tdlieetiagthem, who died forgotten in an hospital, and 

' VhOse latter years were spent in.eotttriviag shows for fairs, 

'iM eartying an elegy or eplthaiamium, of which the be- 

f^Mlag and end weie peeasieualfy varied, but the internee- 



i&kit pkriM iftn tlwiiyt fh6 iame, to evMy bMMe wImw 

ttrt WHS a itmrnd or a weddingf , ttlgM iHtk tmlh 1m«« 
d inscribed tipon liili tUntt, 

■ . Here li«itb^;Rlyai and Antasonbt^i^brydcflft. 

' illiitleiiraa,fbrldkreM]ioh,MHrW^«1iiMMidh^ 
tllider the name of Dd^, in the MMoM t>«rt of AhmUm «mI 
'itei({eopA«?; aiid was, perhaps for kda ftetioils- avdaeitPfv 
ihiide the city poet, whose animal offla» WiM to doMtilNi tii* 
glories of the mayor's dliy . Of these bards h^ Wa* th6 latl^ 
ftnd seems not much to have deserved eteto this degree of 
regard, if it wks paid to his pofitieal opiniolifl : Ibr he «!!•»>> 
wards wrote a paneg^rio on the virtues of judge JMMeit 
aAd what more could have been done by the tiseiHMtt teMlol 
for prerogative? 

of translated fragments, o^ ed^jasitonal polMna, to ennHi^ 
t*ate the titles, or settle the dkt^s, wonld be tedio«s, wHk 
tittle use. It mlty be observed, that, ia Dryden's genlta 
was commonly excited by some perSolial regard, he rarely 
writes upon a general topic. 

iSoon after the accession of Idng James, wheik the design 
of reconciling the nation to the church of Rome became ap- 
parent, and the religion of the cotirt gave the only efflcaci* 
OQS title to its favours, l>ryden detl^ed himself a conveK 
to popery. This at any other time might have passed with 
little censure. Sir Kenelm Digby embraced popery; the 
two Reynolds reciprocally converted one another; and 
Chillingworth himself was a while so entangled in the wllda 
of controversy, as to retire for quiet to an infallible church. 
If men of argument and study can Ihid such difficulties, or 
such motives, as may either unite them to the church of 
Rome, or detain them in uncertainty, there can be no 
wonder that a man, who perhaps never itkqoired why he 
was a protestant, should by an artful and etperiettoed dis- 
putant be made a papist, overborne by the stiddeii vittleiiee 
of new and unexpected arguments,' or deceived by a repre- 
seiitation which shews only the dotibts oA one pkrt, hnd 
only the evidence on the othei'. 

That conversion will al#ays be suspected that appai'elitijr 
concurs with interest. He that never finds his error till H 
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WadtrtlM* pragnets lowafdi vealth ov botumr, will n«t b« 
thoi^llt to hove l^ruth only fi^r herself. Yet it maj eaf il/ 
iMppen that informatioii may cgme at a commodious time ; 
and, as tnith and interest are not by any fatal necessity at 
▼arianoe, that <me may by accident introduce the other. 
WImb. <yinions are struggling into popularity, the aigu- 
UMBfts by which they are opposed or defended become more 
known; and he that changes his profession would perhaps 
hftre changed it before,, with the like .opportunities of in* 
^traolion* Hus was the then state of popery; CTcryarti^ce 
"was used to shew it in its fairest form; and it must be 
owned to be a religion of external appearance sufficiently 
iMraetiTe. 

' It is nntui^ to hope that a comprehensiye is likewise 
an devated soul, and that whoever is wise is also honest. 
I am willing to belieTO that Dryden, having employed his 
mind, ac^TO as it was, upon different studies, and filled it, 
ci^pacious as it was, with other materials, came unproyided 
to the controTersy, and wanted rather skill to discover the 
right, than virtue to maintain it. But inquiries into the 
heart are not for man; we must now leave him to his 
Judge. 

The priests, having strengthened their cause by so power- 
ful an adherent, were not long before they brought him 
into action. They engaged him to defend the contro- 
yersial papers found in the strong box of Charles the second ; 
and, what yet was harder, to defend them against Stilling- 
fleet 

With hopes of promoting popery, he was employed to 
translate Maimbouiip's history of the league ; which he pub- 
lished with a large introduction. His name is likewise pre- 
,flxed to the Sn^sh life of Francis Xavier; but I know npt 
.that he ever owned himself the translator. Perhaps the 
use of his namp was a pious fraud, which however seems 
not to have had much effect; for neither of the books, I be- 
lieve, was ever popular. 

The version of Xavier's life is commended by Brown, in 
a panqphlet not written to flatter; and the occasion of it is 
said to have been, that the queen, when she solicited a son, 
made vows to him as her tutelary saint 
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ffe WM supposed to bare ondertakeii to traiulftte Vuf I- 
las's history of heresies ; and, wheii Bamet pabUsfaed re- 
marks upon it, to bave written an answer; npon wbJeh 
Barnet makes the following observation : 

** I baye been informed from Bngland, that a gentleman 
who is famous both for poetry and sereral other tliiiigs, had 
spent three months in translating Varillas's Ustory; but 
that, as soon as my reflections appeared, he diseoiitiniied 
liis labour, finding the credit of his author was gone. Now, 
if he thinks it is recovered by his answer, he wiD perhaps 
go on with his translation ; and this may be, for aught I 
know, as good an entertainment for him as the conversation 
that he had set on between the hinds and panthers, and ail 
the rest of animals, for whom Yarillas may serve well 
enough as an author: and this history and that poem are 
such extraordinary things of their kind, that it will be but 
suitable to see the author of the worst poem become like- 
wise the translator of the worst history that the age has 
produced. If his grace and his wit improve both propor- 
tionably, he will hardly find that he has gained much by 
the change he has made, from having no religion, to choose 
one of the worst. It is true, he had somewhat to sink from, 
in matter of wit ; but, as for his morals, it is scarcely pos- 
sible for him to grow a worse man than he was. He has 
lately wreaked his malice on me for spoilittg his three 
months labour; but in it he has done me all the honotir 
that any man can receive from him, which is to be railed at 
by him. If I had ill nature enough to prompt me to wish a 
very bad wish for him, it should be, that he would go on 
and finish his translation. By that it will appear, whether 
the English nation, which is the most competent judge in 
this matter, has, upon the seeing our debate, pronounced 
in Varillas's favour, or in mine. It is true, mr. D. will 
suffer a little by it ; but at least it will serve to keep him in 
from other extravagancies ; and if he gains little honour by 
this work, yet he cannot lose so much by it as he has done 
by his last employment.'^ 

Having probably felt his own inferiority in theological 
controversy, he was desirous of trying whether, by bringing 
poetry to aid his arguments^ he might become a more efR< 
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eactoos doC^uderof hia new profeflidpn.. To teuon in TfTM 
was, indeody op» of his powers; bat subtilty and harmony, 
nnitady are still feeble, when opposed to truth. 

Aetnated therefore by sseal for Rome» or hope of fame, he 
l^blished the ffmd and Panther ^ a poem, in which the choroii 
of Rome, figoved by the milkrwkUe hind, defends her tenef^ 
against the ehnroh of England, represented by the panther, 
% beast beantiiiil, but spotted. 

A fable, which exhibits two beasts talking theology, 14^ 
pears at once full of absurdity; and it was accordingly 
ridiculed in the Ctty Mouse and Countrjf M&use, a parody, 
written by Montague, M^p^ards earl of Halifax, and Prior, 
who theu gave the first specimen of his abilities. 

The copversion of suoh a man, at such a time, was not 
likely to pass uncensured. Three dialog^ues were published 
by the facetiou{if,Thomas Brown, of which the first two were 
called Reason^, qf mr, Bayes'e changing his religion; and the 
third, The reasons of mr. Hains the player's conversion and re- 
eoneersUm. The first was printed in 1688, the second not 
till 1690, the third in 1691. The clamour seems to haye 
been long continued, and the subject to have strongly fixed 
the public attention. 

In the first two dialogpes Bayes is brought into the com- 
pany of Crites and Eugenins, with whom he had formerly 
debated on dramatic poetry.. The two talkers in the third 
are mr. Bayes and mr. Hains. 

Brown was a man not deficient in literature, nor destitute 
of fancy ; but he seems to haye though^ it the pinnacle of 
excellence to be a merry feUow; and therefore laid out his 
powers upon small jests or gross buffoonery; so that his 
performances have little intrinsic value, and were read only 
while they were recommended by the novelty of t^e event 
that occasioned them. 

These dialogues are like his other works : what sense or 
knowledge they contain is disgraced by the gparb in which 
it is exhibited. One great source of pleasure is to oall 
Dryden Utde Bayes. Ajax, who happens to be mentioned, 
is '' he that wore as many cow-hides upon his shield as 
would have furnished half J the king's amy with ahoe- 
leather/' 
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Ciilei aniwen; '^Seen Ul mr.Bayei, wby I ciu> stir 4^ 
vliere but it pursues me; it hannts me worse than a pewr 
leT-battooed Serjeant does a decayed cit. Sometime^ | 
Bieel it in a band-box, when my ianndress brings |iom^ ini 
linen; sometimes, whether I will or no» it lights my pipe 
fl a ooffee-hoi^se; sometimes it surpiisea me in a trunk- 
maker's shop ; and sometimes it refreshes my memory fpr 
me on the backside of a Gbancery4ane parcel. For your 
comfort too, mr, Bayes, I haye not only seen it, as you may 
peiceiTe, but haye read it too, and can quote it as freely 
up<m occasion as a frugal tradesman can quote that noble 
treatise, the worik rf « p^^niy^ to his extravagant 'prentice, 
that revels in stewed apples and penny cuf tards." 

The whole animation of these compositions arises from 
a profosion of hidicrous and affected comparisons. " Te 
seouie one's chastity,'^ says Bayes, ^* little more B nece^ 
sary than to leave off a correspondence with the other sex, 
which, to a wise man, is no greater a punishment than it 
would be to a fanatic person to forbid seeing 7Ae ChetiU 
and Th$ CommitUe ; or for my lord mayor and aldermei^ to 
be interdicted the sight of The LotuUm Cuckolds.*' This if 
the general strain, and therefore I shall be easily excused 
the labour of more transcription. 

Brown does not wholly forget past transactiomi: '^Ton 
began," ^ays Crites to Bayes, *^ a very diffeirent religioiv 
ajt4 have not mended the matter in your last choice. It 
was but reason that your muse, which appeared first in ^, 
tyrant's quarrel, should employ her last efforts to justify 
the usurpation of the hind," 

Next year the nation was summoned to cetebrate j^ie 
birth of tiie prince. Now was the time for Dryden to rousf 
his imagination, and strain his voice. Happy days wer^ 
at hand, and he was willing to enjoy and diffuse the antici- 
pated blessings. He published a poem, filled with jMredic- 
ti^iis of greatness and prosperity; predictions of which it 
Is not necessary to tell how they have been verified. 

A few months passed after these joyful notes, and every 
biesiom of popish hope was blasted for ever by tl^e revolu- 
tion. A papist now could be no longer laureat. TJi^e 
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revemie, whicb he had enjoyed with so m«eh fMlie and 
praise, was transferred to Shadwell, an old enemy, whoM 
he had fonnerly stigmatised by the name of 0$. DrydeA 
oonld not decently complain that he was deposed; bat 
seemed very angry that Shadwell succeeded him, and has 
therefore celebrated the intruder's inanguration in a poem 
exquisitely satirical, cfdled MacFkehMe; of whiohtie 
Duneiad, as Pope himself declares, is an imitation, thougli 
more extended in its plan, and more diversified in its in* 
eidents. 

It is related by Prior, that lord Dorset, when, as cham* 
berlain, he was constddned to eject Dryden from his offioa, 
gave him from his own purse an ailowanee equal to the 
salary. This is no romimtic or incredible act of gene* 
rosity; a hundred a year is often enough giyen to dainu 
less cogent, by men less famed for liberality. Yet Drydea 
always represented himself as suffering under a pubiie 
infliction ; and once particularly demands respect for the 
patience with which he endured the loss of his little iw^ 
tune. His patron might, indeed, enjoin him to suppreii 
his bounty; but, if he suffered nothing, he should not baite 
complained. 

Ihtrtng the short reign of king James, he had written 
nothing for the stage, being, in his opinion, more profitably 
employed in controrersy and flattery. Of praise he might 
perhaps have been less lavish without inconvenience, for 
James was never said to have much regard for poetry : he 
was to be flattered only by adopting his religion. 

Times were now changed : Dryden was no longer the 
court-poet, and was to look for support to his former trade { 
and having waited about two years, either considering him- 
self as discountenanced by the public, or perhaps expecting 
a second revolution, he produced Den SebtuiioH in 1690; 
and, in the next four years, four dramas more. 

In 1603, appeared a new version of Juvenal and Persins* 
Of Juvenal he translated the first, third, sixth, tenth, and 
sixteenth satires ; and of Persius the whole work. On tills 
occasion he introduced his two sons to the public, as imi«e« 
lings of the muses. The fourteenth of Juvenal Was tha 
work of Johtti and the seventh of Charles Dryden. Ho'pfa* 
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jorfi l>orflet; and tliere gives an aeooviit of the desif^ 
which he had once fonned to write an epic poem on the 
actions either of Arthur or the Black Prinoe. He con- 
sidered the epic as neeessarily indndiny some kind of 
sapematnral agency, aad had imagined a new kind of con- 
test between the guardian angels of kingdoms, of whom he 
coneeiTcd that each might be represented zealous for his 
chatge, without any intMided opposition to the purposes of 
the Supreme Being, of which all created minds most in 
part be ignorant. 

TMs is the most reasonaUe scheme of celestial interpo- 
dlion that ever was formed. The surprises and terrors of 
enchantments, which haYC succeeded to the intrigues and 
oppontions of pagan deities, afford very striking scenes, 
and open a vast extent to the imagination ; but, as Boileau 
observes, (and Boileau will be seldom found mistaken), 
with this incurable defect, that, in a contest between heaven 
and hell, we know at thebeginlung which is to prevail ; for 
tMs reason we follow Rinaldo to the enchanted wood with 
more curiosity than terror. 

In the scheme of Dryden there is one great difficulty, 
which yet he would perhaps have had address enough to 
surmount. In a war, justice can be but on one side ; and, 
tto entitle the hero to the protection of angels, he must fight 
in defence of indubitable right. Yet some of the celestial 
beings, tiins opposed to each other, must have been repre- 
sented as defending guilt. 

That this poem was never written, is reasonably to be 
lamented. It would doubtless have improved our numbers, 
and enlarged oar language ; and might perhaps have con- 
tributed, by pleasing instructions^ to rectify our opinions, 
and purify our mdnners. 

What he required as the indispensable oondition of such 
, an undertaking, a public stipend, was not likely in these 
times to be obtained. Riches were not become familiar to 
us ; nor had the nation yet learned to be libend. 

This plan he charged Blackmore with stealing; ** oiply," 
says he, ^* the guardtan angels .of kingdoms were machines 
too pcmdeims imf hiih toc manige.? 

VCL. 1. N 
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fo leM, lie Ibe^aii tiie most Uborioos and dtSeoU of all 
bis woliM, the traofiatiim of Yii^ ; frloai wMeh he bor- 
rowed turo montiis, that he nughi tam ** Vrbaaoj*9 art of 
pamtiog " into Bngfish prose. The pre&oe, which he boasts 
to haye wiitten in twelve momingi, exhHiits a parallel of 
poetry and paiiiting, with a miseellaneooj coUedian of 
oritical ivmarks, sooh as cost a nund stored fike his no 
labour to produce them. 

In 1697, he fmbUshed his wrrion of the woiics of Yii|^ • 
and, that no opportunity of profit might be lost, dedicated 
the pastorals to the lord Clifford, the Geoi^ios to tiie ead 
(tf OhesterMd, and the i£neid to tiieead -of Mnl^ye. 
Tins economy of ftMiery, at once lavndi send disorfeet, ^BA 
not pass without observntion. 

This translation was oensnred by Milbonnie, a clergy- 
man, styled, by Pope, ** the Turcot' of orities," beoanse he 
exhibited bis own version to be compared with thaft which 
he oondemned. 

His last work was his fables, published in ooasequence, 
as is supposed, of a contract now in.the hands of mr.1\»- 
son ; by which he obliged himself intonsidenLtion of three 
nondred pounds, to finirii tot Ite pvess ten titonsand verses. 

In this volume is oompiised the well-known ode on Saint 
Cecilia's day, which, as appeaved by a letter communicated 
to dr. Biroh, he spent a Ibrtnigfat in eomposing and cor^ 
•footing. But what is this to the-patiiBnoe and diligenoe of 
Boileau, whose Epthaque^ « poem of only three bundled 
and forty-six lines, took from his life eleven months to 
write it, and three yeax^ to revise it? 

Part of his book of IhUes is the tost Jtiafd in En^h, 
intended as a specimen of a version of 2 Uk whole. Con- 
sidering iMe what hands Homer was to £idl, the reader 
cannot but rejoice that this project wait no. finrther. 

The ttoe was now at hand which was to put an end to 
all his schemes and labours. On the 1st of May 1701, 
having been some time, «s he tells ns, a oripple in Ms 
limbs, he died, in Gerard*stre0t, of a mortification in his 
leg. 

There is oactant a wild story relating to some vexatious 
events that happened at his fineral, whloh^ at the endof. 
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Coiigre¥«'8 life, by a writer of I knew not what ertdit^ are 
thus related, as I find the aoooimt transferred to a biogra- 
phvotA dictionary. 

^ Mr. Dryden dyinif on the Wednesday morning, dr. Tho- 
mas Sprat, then bishop of Roehester and dean of West- 
minster, sent the next day to the lady BMsabeth Howard, 
mr.'Diyden's widow, that he would make a present of the 
ground, which was fMty pounds, with all the other abbey 
fees. The lord Halifax likewise sent to the lady Eliaabe^, 
and air. Charles Diyden her son, that, if they would give 
him leaTe to bury mr.Diydeii, he would inter him with a 
gentlemaB's priyate funeral, and afterwards bestow i^ve 
hundred pounds on a monument in the abbey ; which, as 
they had no reason to refuse, they accepted. On the Satur- 
day following the company came ; the corpse was put into 
a TcWet hearse ; ahd eighteen mourning coaches, fflled with 
company, attended. When they were just ready to moTe, 
Ae lord Jefferies, son of the lord chancellor Jefferies, with 
some of his rdush companions, coming by, asked whose 
funeral it was: and being told mr. Dryden's, he said, 
" What, shall Dryden, the gr^test honour and ornament 
of ^e nation, be buried alter this private manner? No, 
gentlemen, let all that lored mr. Diyden,* and honour his 
memory, alight and jwn iii4th me in gaining my lady's con- 
sent to let me have the honour of his interment, which ShaH 
be after another manner than this t and I' wMI bestow a 
thousand pounds <m a monument in the abbey for Mm.^ 
The gentlemen in the coaches, not knowing of the bishop of 
Itoehester's fayour, nor of the lord Halifax's generous de** 
sign, (Ihey both having, out of respect to the family, em 
joined the lady Elisabeth and her son to keep their favour 
concealed to the World, and let it pass lor their own ex^ 
pence), readily ciune out of their coaches, and attended 
lord Jefferies up io the lady's bed-side, who was tiien sick. 
He repeated the purport of what he had before said ; but 
^e absolutely refusing, he feUX on his knees,- rowing never 
to rise till his request was granted. The rest of the eom^ 
pany, by his desire, kneded also; and the lady, being 
under a sudden anrprise, fainted away. As ^oon as shb 
•reeovered her speech, she cried. No, no. Snough, gentle- 
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rneot replied he; my Udy is very good; she says, Go^go* 
She repeated her former words with all her strength, but Ib 
Tain, for her feeble yoice was lost in their acclamations of 
joy; and the lord Jefferies ordered the hearsemen to carry 
the corpse to mr.Russers, an undertaker in Cheapside^ 
and leave it there till he should send orders for the em- 
balment, which, he added, should be after the royal manner. 
His directions were obeyed, the company dispersed, and 
lady Elizabeth and her son remained inconsolable. The 
next day, mr. Charles Dryden waited on the lord Halifax 
and the bishop, to excuse his mother and himself, by re* 
lating the real truth. But neither his lordship nor the 
bishop would admit of any plea: especially the latter, who 
had the abbey lighted, the ground opened, the choir attend- 
ing, an anthem ready set, and himself waiting for some 
time, without any corpse to bury. The undertaker, after 
three days' expectance of orders for embalment without 
receiying any, waited on the lord Jefferies ; who, pretending 
ignorance of the matter, turned it off with an ill-natured 
jest, saying, that those who obsenred the orders of a 
drunken frolic descry^ no better; that he remembered 
nothing at all of it; and that he might do what he pleased 
with the corpse. Upon this, the undertaker waited upon 
the lady Elizabeth and her son, and threatened to bring 
the corpse home, and set it before the door. They desired 
a day's respite, which was granted. Mr. Charles Dryden 
wrote a handsome letter to the lord Jefferies, who returned 
it with this cool answer: '^ That he knew nothing. of the 
matter, and would be troubled no more about it." He then 
addressed the lord Halifax and the bishop of Rochester, 
who absolutely refused to do any thing in it. In this dis- 
tress, dr.Oartii sent for the corpse to the college of physi- 
cians, and proposed a funeral by subscription, to which 
himself set a most noble example. At last, a day, about 
three weeks after mr. Dry den's decease, was i4[>pointed for 
the interment. Dr. Garth pronounced a fine Latin oration, 
at the college, oyer the corpse ; which was attended to the 
abbey by a noperous train of coaches. When the funeral 
was oyer, mr. Charles Dryden sent a challenge to .the lord 
Jefferies, who refusing to answer it, he sent several others. 
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and wait often Iiimself; bat eonld neither get a letter de* 
fiVered, ncrr admittance to speak to him ; which so incensed 
liim, that he resolTed, since his lordship refused to answer 
him like a gentleman, that he woold watch an opportunity 
to meet and fight ofT-hand, though with all the rules of 
honour; which his lordship hearing, left the town: and 
mr. Charles Dryden could never haye the satisfaction of 
meeting him, though he sought it till his death with the 
utmost application." 

This stoTj I once intended to omit, as it appears with no 
^eat evidence; nor have I met with any confirmation, but 
in a letter of Farquhar ; and he only relates that the funeral 
of Dryden was tumultuary and conftised. 

Supposing the story true, we may remark, that the gra- 
dual change of manners, though imperceptible in the pro- 
cess, appears great when different times, and those not 
very distant, are compared. If, at this time, a young 
drunken lord should interrupt the pompous regularity of a 
magnificent funeral, what would be the event, but that he 
would be justled out of the way, and compelled to be quiet? 
If he should thrust himself into a house, he would be sent 
roughly away ; and, what is yet more to the honour of the 
present time, I believe that those who had subscribed to 
the funeral of a man like Dryden,. would not, for such an 
accident, have withdrawn their contributions. 

He was buried among the poets in Westminster-abbey, 
where, though the duke of Newcastle had, in a general de- 
dication prefixed by Congreve to his dramatic works, ac- 
cepted thanks for his intention to erect him a monument, 
he lay long without distinction, till the duke of Bucking- 
hamshire gave him a tablet, inscribed only with the name 
of DRYDEN. 

He married the lady EUzabeth Howard, daughter of the 
eari of Berkshire, with circumstances, according to the 
satire imputed to lord Somers, not very honourable to 
either party ; by her he had three sons, Charles, John, and 
Henry. Charies was usher of the palace to Pope Clement 
' the Xlth ; and, visiting England in 1704, was drowned in 
' an attempt to swim across the Thames at Windsor. 

John was author of a comedy called The Huihand kit ow/i 
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CmcMd. He is said to have died at Eome; Henrj eotered 
into some religions order. It is some proof of I>ryden'ft 
sincerity in his second religiwi, th$it he taught it to his sons. 
A man, conscions of bjrpooritical pfrc^esslon in himself, is 
not likely to convert others ; aiid^ as his sons were qualified, 
in 1693, to appear among the translators of JuYenal, they 
must haire been taught some r^Jgion |>efore their father's 
ehang^e. 

Of the person of Dryden I know not any aceonnt; of his^ 
Biindy the portrait which has been left by Gongreyey who 
knew him with great familiarity, is such as adds our love 
of his manners to our admiration of his genius. '' He was," 
we are told, ** of. a nature exceedingly humane and com- 
passionate, reitdy to forgive injuries, and capable of a sin- 
-cere retsonciliation with those who had offended him. His 
.friendship, where he professed it, went beyond his profes- 
sions. He was 6f a Tery easy, of very pleasing access ; but 
somewhat slow, and, as it were, diffident, in his advances to 
otheri: he had that in nature which abhorred intrusion 
into any society whatever*. He was therefore less known, 
«nd consequently his character became more liable to misr 
apprehensions atad misrepresentations : he was very modest, 
and very easily to be discountenanced in his approaches tp 
his e(|uals or superiors. As his reading had been very ex- 
tensive, so was he very happy in a memory tenacious of 
every thihg that he had read. He was not more possessed 
of knowledge than he was communicative of it ; but then 
his communication wa^ by no means pedantic, or imposed 
npon the conversation, but just such, and went so far, as, 
by the natural turn of the conversation in which he was en- 
Ifaged, it was necessarily promoted or required. He was 
extremely ready and gentle in his correction of the errors 
of any writer who thought fit to consdlt him, and full as 
ready and patient to admit th^ reprehensions of others, ia 
respect of his own oversights or mistakes.'' 

To this account of Congreve nothing can be objected but 
the fondness of friendship ( and to have exeited that fond- 
ness in such a mind is ho small degree of praise. The dis- 
position of Dryden, however, is shewn in this character 
rather as it exhibited itself in cursory conversation, than 
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M it Operated on tbe more important parts of life. Wb 
placabHity and his friendship indeed were solid Tirtnes; 
bat courtesy and good-humour are often found with little 
real worth. Since Congreye, who knew him well, has told 
us no more, the rest must he collected as it can from other 
testimonies, and particularly from those notices which 
Dryden has very liberally given us of himselfl 

The modesty whieh made him so slow to advanccy and so 
easy to be repulsed, was certainly no suspicion of deficient 
merit or unconsciousness of his own Talue: he appears to 
have known, in its whole extent, the dignity of his own cha- 
racter, and to haye. set a very high yalue on his own powers 
and performances. He probably did not offer his conversa^ 
tion, because he expected it to be solicited ; and he retired 
from a cold reception, not submissiTe but indignant, with 
snch deference of his own greatness as made him unwilling 
to expose it to neglect or yiolation. 

His modesty was by no means inconsistent with ostenta- 
tiousness; he is diligent enough to remind the world of his 
merit, and expresses with very little scruple his high opinion 
of his own powers ; but his self-commendations are read 
without scorn oc indignation; we allow his claims, and Iotc 
his frankness. 

Tradition, howeyer, has not allowed that his confidence 
in himself exempted him from jealousy of others. He is 
accused of envy and insidiousness ; and is particularly 
charged with inciting Creech to translate Horace, that he 
might lose the reputation which Lucretius had given him. 

Of this charge we immediately discover that it is merely 
conjectural; the purpose was such as no man would con- 
fess ; and a crime that admits no proof, why should we be** 
iieye? 

He has been described as magisterially presiding over 
the younger writers, and askiming the distribution of 
poetical fame ; but he who excels has a right to teach, and 
he whose judgment is incontestable may without usurpation 
examine and decide. 

Congreve represents him as ready to advise and instruct ; 
but there is reason to believe that his communication was 
rather iiseM than entertaining. He declares of himself 
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Ifhat he was saturnine, and not one of tiiose wliose sprightf^ 
sayings diverted company ; and one of his censdrers ittidcies 
hffm say, 

• 

Nor wine nor love could ever see me gay ; 
To writing bred, I knew not what to say. 

There are men whose powers operate only at leisure and 
in retirement, and whose intellectual vrgour deserts them 
ini conversation ; whom merriment confuses, and objection 
disconcerts ; whose bashfulness restrains thdr exertion, 
and suffers them not to speak till the time of speaking is 
past; or whose attention to their -own character makes 
them unwilling to utter at hazard what has not hcen con- 
sidered, and cannot be recalled. 

Of Dryden's sluggishness in conversation it is vsiin to 
search or to guess the cause. He- cei^ainly wanted neither 
sentiments nor language; his intellectual treasures were 
great, though they were locked up'firom his own use. ** His 
thoughts," when he wrote, flowed in upon him so-fast, that 
tkU only care was which to choose, and which to reject^" 
Such rapidity of composition naturally promises a flow of 
talk ; yet we must be content to believe what an enemy says 
of him, when he likewise says it of himself. But, whatever 
was his character as a companion, it appears that he lived 
in familiarity with the highest persons of his time. It is 
related by Carte of the duke of Ormond, that he used often 
to pass a night with Dryden, and those with whom Bryden 
consorted : who they were. Carte has not told, but certainly 
the convivial table at which Ormond sat was not surrounded 
with a plebeian society. He was indeed reproached with 
boasting of his familiarity with the great: and Horace will 
support him in the opinion, that to please superiors is not 
the lowest kind of merit. 

The merit of pleasing must, however, be estimated by 
the means. Favour is not always gsdned by good actions 
or laudable qualities^ Caresses and preferments are often 
bestowed on the auxiliaries of vice, the procurers of plea- 
sure, or the flatterei^ of vanity. Bryden has never been 
charged with any personal agency unworthy of a good 
character: be abetted vice and vanity only with Vis pen. 
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One of bit enemies liM aoeoMd hiaidf lewdaeisiB hui ooih 
▼enatiOB; but^ifaecosationwitlMMitproofbeoreditedyiirko 
shall be innocent? 

His works afford too many examples of dissoHite lioen* 
liousness and abject adulation; but they' were probably, 
like his merriment, artificial and constrained; the effeeta 
of stndy and meditation, and his trade rather than his 
pleasure. 

Of the mind that can trade in corraption, and can de» 
liberately poHnte itself with ideal wickedness for the sake 
of spreading the contagion in society, I wish not to conceal 
or excuse the depravity. — Such degradation of the dignity 
of genius, such abuse of superlatiTC abilities, cannot be 
contemplated but with grief and indignation. What con- 
solation can be had, Bryden has afforded by living to re- 
pent, and to testify his repentance. 

Of dramatic immorality he did not want examples among 
his predecessors, or companions among his contemporaries ; 
but, in the meanness and servility of hyperbolical adula- 
tion, I know not whether, since the days in which the 
Roman emperors were deified, he has been ever equalled, 
except by Afra Behn in an address to Eleanor Gwyn. 
When once he has undertaken the task of praise, he' no 
longer retains shame in himself, nor supposes it in his 
patron. As many odoriferous bodies are observed to dif- 
ftise perfumes from year to year, without sensible dinunu- 
tion of bulk or weight, he appears never to have impover- 
ished his mint of flattery by his expences, however lavish. 
He had all the forms of excellence, intellectual and moral, 
combined in his mind, with endless variation; and, when 
he had scattered on the hero of the day the golden shower 
of wit and virtue, he had ready for him, whom he wished 
to court on the morrow, new wit and virtue with another 
stamp. Of tins kind of meanness he never seems, to de- 
cline the practice, or lament the necessity: he considers 
the great as entitled to .encomiastic homage, and. brings 
praise rather as a tribute than a gift, more delighted with 
the fertility of his invention, than mortified by the prostko* 
tion of his judgment. It is indeed not certain, that on these 
occasions his judgment much rebelled against his interest. 

M3 
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Tlwird iurai ttlnds wkiok eanljr aiak utto ratanlsiioBy Uitt 
iMik oaglTMMAoiirwttk wtfHtingnlnhiiig reTereiice,and dit- 
coyer no defect where there is eleyation of rank and affla- 
#11156 G^riielies« 

Wilfa his praisea of others and of himself is always in- 
%(Ainin|^lfAl a strain of disoonttat and lamentation, a sullen 
l^wl of resentmidnt, or a ^veruloaB mnrmnr of distress. 
His works are undervalued, his merit is unrewarded^ and 
^ he has lew thanks to pay his stars tiiat he was bom 
ainoni^ Englishman." Tb his critios he is sometimes con^ 
tumptuous, sonletinies nesentfnl, and sometimes submissiTe. 
The writer who thinks lus works formed for dmration^ mis- 
takiss his interest when he mentiMis his enemies. £[e 
Asgrades his owii dignity by shewing that he was affected 
by their censores, and gives lasting importance to names, 
which, left to themselves, womld vanish from remembrance. 
Aom this principle Dryden did not often depart ; his com- 
plaints are#9r tlHi greater part general; he seldom pollutes 
his pag«es with an adverse iiame. He condescended indeed 
%0 a controversy #ith Settle, in which he perhaps may be 
considered rather Its assaulting than repelling; ftnd since 
Settle is sunk iAto oblivion, his Ubel remains injurious 
only to himself. 

Among answers to critics, no poetical attacks^ or alter- 
cations, are to be indnded ; they are like other poems, 
eifesionsof geniils, produced as much to obtain praise as 
to obviate censure. These Dryden prabtbed, aaud in these 
he excelled. 

Of Oollieir,BIaokmdre, and Bfilboiurne, he has made men- 
tion in the pretee of Ids fiabies. To the censure of Collier, 
whose remaiks may be rather termed admonitions than 
mf tSnisms, 'he makes litde rdply ; beiog^ at Che age ^f sixty- 
Vigttt, attentive to bettet tfaii^ .than the claps of a ptaar- 
house. He complains of Collier's mdeness, and the '.' horse- 
play of his raflleiy •/' and aaseiis, that, <' in many places, 
he has perverted, by his glosses, the meaning'' of what he 
oensnres ; but in olher things he confesses that he is justly 
taxed; and aays with great ealmneas and candour, <' I 
tere pleaded guilty to all thoughts or isxpcesstons of mine 
Ihht can be traly accused of obsccni^. Immorality^ or 



pTotoeneM, and NinMt ihtem. If ke be nif envmy, let 
liinitriiimpli; if he be my friend, Iw ^vill be gpladoCmy «•- 
penUiioe.^ Tet, aa em beei dispoeitipat ere inperliBely be 
left stendiiig in ihe Mme beek a f ^eotion on CoUler ef 
great asperity, and indeed of more aaperity than wit* 

Blaekmore he repreaenU as made bis enemy by the poem 
of jliMdom end AMiophsl, which '< he thinks a tittle hard 
upon his fuiatio patrons ;" and charges him with bonowing 
the plan of his ilrtAur firam the preface to Jwenal, " ihoni^ 
he had/' says he, *' the baseness not to acknowledge Us 
benefrustor, bat, instead of it, to tradooe me in a UbeL'* 

The libd in whieh Kackmore traduced him was a usStrr 
i^wn 10^; in which, having lamented the eaEuberanee #f 
fidse wit and the deflmency of tme, he proposes that all wit 
shonld be re-colned before it is qarrent, and appoints 
masters of assay, who shall reject all that is light er 
debased. 

Tis tme, that when the coarse and worthless drass 
Is purged away, there will be mighty loss : 
IVn Ccn^greve, Soatfaem, manly Wydieiliy, 
Hfhen dins rafin'd, will grlcYoas saffertn be^ 
into the meltfag pot when Diydan eosMs, 
What horrid stench will rise, what noisome famesl 
How will he shrink, whea all hia lewd all^y . 
And wicked mixtnret shall be porg'd away I 

tSins stands the passage in the last edition; bnt in the 
original there was an abatement of the eensnre, beginning 
thnr. 

But what remains will be so pnre, 'twill bear 
Tb' examination of the most severe. 



Blaekmore, finding the censure resented, and the dtiiily 
disregarded, nngeneronsly omitted tt» softer part Sndi 
rariations discovw a writer who eonanlts his passions mote 
than his Tirtne ; and it may be reasonably supposed that 
Dryd^i impntes his enmity to its tme eanse. i 

Of Milboome he wrote only in general terms, sw^ ae we 
idways ready at the call of anger, whether jast or net^ A 
timrt extract will be softeient. ** He pretends a qminai 
to me, that I hate fallen fool open prieatheeds if I fe9f% I 
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•m only t^ ask pftrdon of pwd pftests, and am afrakl his 
•Mare of the reparation will oome to Bttle. Let hiufe.be 
•atiefied that he shall nerer be able'ioforee himself ap«« 
me for an adversary ; 1= contemn him .t6o oraek t» enta^ 
into competition with him. 

** As for the rest of those who have writtenp against me, 
thisy are such scoundrels that thejdeaenre not the.leiat 
nciflce to be taken of them. Blackmore and Milftoome are 
only distin^shed from the crowd by being remeanfaMred to 
flfeir infamy.'' 

ttayden indeed discoTcred, in many of his writiBi|:8»' ah 
affsetcfd and absurd malignity to priests and priesthobd, 
which naturally raised him many enemies, and wlueh was 
selnetimes as unseasonably resented as it was exertbd. 
Tirapp is angry that he calls the sacrifider in the Gear^ki 
'^ the holy butcher:" the translation is .not indeed ridiev- 
lous ; but Trapp's anger arises from his zeal, not for tke 
author, but the priest; as if any reproach of the follies of 
paganism could be extended to the preachers of truth. 

Bryden's dislike of the priesthood is imputed by Lang- 
baine, and I tMnk by Brown, to a repulse which he suf- 
fered when he solicited ordination ; but he denies, in the 
preface to his fables, that he oyer designed to enter into 
the church ; and such a denial he would not hare hacarded, 
if he could hare been oonricted of falsehood. 

BCalcYolenoe to the clergy is seldom at a great distance 
fir^m irreverence of religion, and Dryden affords no exoqpt- 
tion to this observation. His writings exhibit many pas- 
sages, which, with all the allowance that can be made for 
characters and occasions, axe such as piety would not have 
admitted, and such as may vitiate light and unprincipled 
uiiids. But there is no reason for supposing that he dis^ 
believed the religion which he disobeyed. He forgot his 
duty rather than disowned it. His tendency to profanenesa 
4s the effect of levity, negligence, and loose conversation, 
with a desire of accommodating himself to the corruption 
of the times, by venturing to be wicked as far as he durst 
•When he inrofessed himself a convert to popery, he did no4 
^Miend'to have received any new conviction of the funda- 
mmuX doctrines of Christianity. 
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The penecntion of erities was not the wont of Idn Texa- 
tioDS ; he was much more dislurbed by the impQitimities of 
want. His eomplaints of poverty are so frequently re- 
peated, either with tlie dejection of weakness sinkinj^ in 
helpless misery, or the indignation of merit claiming' its 
tribute from mankind, that it is impossible not to detest 
the age which ooold impose on soch a man the necessity of 
snch solicitations, or not to despise the man who ooold 
submit to such solicitations without necessity. 

Whether by the world's neglect, or his own imprudence, 
I am afraid that the greatest part of his life was passed in 
exigencies. Snch outcries were surely ncTcr uttered but 
in seyere pain. Of his supplies or his expences no proba- 
ble estimate can now be made. Bxcept the salary of the 
laureat, to which king James added the office of historii^ 
grapher, periiaps with some additional emoluments, his 
whole revenue seems to have been casual ; and it is well 
known that he seldom lives frugally who lives by ohanoe. 
Hope is always liberal; and they that trust her promises 
make little scruple of revelling to-day on the profits of the 
morrow. 

Of his plays the profit was not great; and of the produce 
of his other works very little intelligence can be had. By 
discoursing with the late amiable mr.Tonson, I could not 
find that any memorials of the transactions between bis 
predecessor and Dryden had been preserved, eze^ the 
following papers. 

*' I do hereby promise to pay John Dryden, esq.' or order, 
on the 25th of March, 1090, the sum of two hundred and 
fifty guineas, in consideration often thousand verses, whioh 
the said John Dryden, esq. is to deliver to me Jacob Tmmou, 
when finished, whereof seven thousand five hundred verses, 
more or less, are already in the said Jacob Tonson's posseSf 
sion. And I do hereby farther promise, and engage mysdf, 
to make up the said sum of two hundred and fifty guineas 
tiiree hundred pounds sterling to the said John Drydnl, 
esq. his executors, administrators, or assigns, at the begin- 
ning of the second impression of the said ten thousand 
verses. 
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'' In witBOftft whereoC, I have herauato set mj band %aA 
seal, thU 20tb day of March, 1698-8. . 

" Jacob Tonson. 

" Sealed and deliyered» being first 
duly atami^t, porsnant to the 
nets of parliament for that pur- 
pose, in the presence of 

<' Ben. Portlock^ 

" Wm. Congrew." 

'' March 24, 1698. 
*' BeeeiYed then of mr. Jacob Tcmson the sum of two 
himdred sixty-eight pounds fifteen shillings, in pursuance 
of an agreement for ten thousand verses, to be delivered by 
me to the said Jacob Tonson, whereof I have already de* 
livered to him about seven thousand five hundred, more or 
leas; he the said Jacob Tonson being obliged to make up 
the foresaid sum of two hundred sixty-eight pounds fifteen 
ahilfings three hundred pounds, at the beginning of the 
second impression of the foresaid ten thousand verses ; 

"I say> received by me, 

'^ John Dryden. 
'* Witoiefls» Charles Dryden." 



Two hnndred and fifty guineas, at ll. U.6d. is 268/. 15#. 

It is manifest, from the dates of this contract, that it re- 
Itttea to the volune of faUes, which contains about twelve 
thousand verses, and for which therefore the payment must 
have been afterwards enlarged. 

I have been told of another letter yet remaining, in which 
he desires Tonson to bring him money, to pay for a watch 
whaoh he had ordered for his son, and which the maker 
would not leave without the price« 

The inevitable consequence of poverty is dependence. 
I^den had pn4>ably no recourse in his exigencies but to 
hia bookseUer. The particular character of Tonson I do 
M>t know; but the general conduct of traders was much 
less liberal in those times than in our own; their views 



i w iroww , and tiwk— Mier»gm»er> To^aw roan 
tile niggedneM of that nee, the dalioftoy oC tb« paet wm 
somelimes oxpoied. Lord BoliBgbroke, who in hit youth 
had eultiyatod poeiiy» related to dr. King of Oxford, thai 
Me day, when he Tiaited Dryden^ they heaid, as they weve 
conyersing, another person storing the hovse. ** This,'' 
said Dry den, " is Tonson. You will take care not to depart 
before he goes away: for I have not completed the sheet 
which I promised him; and if yon leave me anprotected, I 
must suffer all the rudeness to which his resentment can 
prompt his tongue/' 

What rewards he obtained for his poems, besides the 
payment of the booicseUer^ cannot be known. Mr. Decrick, 
trho eonsnlted some of his relations, was informed that his 
ftibles obtained five hnndred pounds from the duehess of 
Onoond ; a present not unsuitable to the magnificence of 
that splendid fomily ; and he quotes Moyle, as relating that 
forty pounds were paid by a musical society for the use of 
AUMmukr^4 Femit. 

In those days the economy of government was yet un- 
settled, and the pi^yments of the exchequer were dilatory 
and uncertain ; of this disorder there is reason to believe 
that the lanreat sometimes felt the effects ; for, in one of 
his prefaces, he complains of those who, being intrusted 
with the distribution of the prince's bounty, snlfer those 
that depend upon it to languish in penwy. 

Of his petty habits or slight amusements, tradition hat 
Tibtflined little. Of the only two men whom I have fowid to 
whom he was personally known, one told »e, that at the 
house which he frequ^ted, called Will's eoffee«house» the 
appeal upon any literary dispute was made to him; and 
the ether related, that his armed chair, which in the wkrter 
had a settled and prescriptive place by the ^n^ was in the 
twnmer placed in the bakony, and that he called the two 
plaoes his winter and his summer seat. This is all the ii^ 
telllgence which fait two tarvivors afforded me. 

One of his opinions will do him no honour in the.piiafHil 
age, Iheagh in his own time, at least in the banning <tf it^ 
he was fiur from having it oonfinad to himself. He pmt giegl 
eonfidence in tibeprDgaMticfttions of judicial astiology. In 
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tke wpjptmiSx to ^tktHkh of Congrave is a nacmtm of somo 
^ las predietioBB wtHiderfiilly futtUod ; bat I know not tbe 
writer's means of ■ information, or character of yeracitj.. 
Tliat he had the configurations of the horoscope in hl^ 
Blind, and considered them as infloeneing the affairs of 
men, he does not forbear to hint 

The utmost malice of the stars is past. — ' 
Now frequent trines the happier lights among. 

And high-rdt^d Jove, from his dark prison freed, ' 
Those weights took off that on his planet hnng, 

Will gloriously the new-laid works succeed. 

He has elsewhere shewn his attention to the planetary 
powers ; and, in the preface to his fables, has endeavoured 
obliquely to justify his superstition, by attributing the same 
to some of the ancients. The letter, added to this narra* 
tive, leayes no doubt of his notions or priictice. 

So slight and so scanty is the knowledge which I have 
been able to collect concerning the private life and domestic 
manners of a man whom every English generation must 
n/ention with reverence as a critic and a poet. 



BRTDEN may be properly considered as the father of 
English criticism, as the writer who first taught us to d&* 
termine, upon principles, the merit of composition. Of our 
fiMrmer poets, the greatest dramatist wrote without rules, 
eehdvcted through life and nature by a genius that rarely 
ndsled, and rarely deserted him. Of the rest, those who 
knew the laws of propriety had neglected to teach them. 

Two ArU of English Poetry were written in the days of 
EUambeth, by Webb and Puttenham, from which something 
might be learned ; and a few hints had been given by Jon* 
son and Cowley ; but Dryden's Essay an, Dramatie Poetry 
was the first regular and valuable txeatise on the art of 
writing. 

He who, having formed his opinions in th& present age 
of ibgiish literature, turits back to peruse this dialogue, 
willnot perhaps find much increase of knowledge, or much 
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BOT^ty of inHractliMi ; but he is to reaiomber that oiitiool 
principles were then in the hands of a few, who had g a tti e re d 
them partly from the andents, and partly from the ItaHans 
and French. The stmctare of ^bramatic poems was thes 
not i^enerally understood. Aadiences applauded by in* 
stinct; and poets perhaps often pleased by ehanee. 

A writer who obtains his full purpose loses himself in 
bis own lustre* Of an opinion which is no longer doubted, 
the cTidence ceases to be examined. Of an art uniyersally 
practised, the first teiKsher is forgotten. Learning once 
made populftf is no longer learning; it has the appearance 
of something which we have bestowed upon ourselyes, as 
the dew appears to rise from the field which it refreshes. 

To judge rightly of an autiior, we must transport our- 
seWes to his time, and examine what were the wants of his 
cbntemporaries, and what Were' his means of sopplyinic 
them. That which is easy at one time was difiicuU at 
another. Dryden at least imported' his science, and gave 
hiti country what it wanted before ; or rather, he imported 
only the materials, and manufaetured tiiem by his own 
skUl. 

The dialogue on the drama was one of his first essays 
of criticism, written when he was yet a timorous candidate 
for reputation, and therefbre laboured* with that diligence 
which he might allow himself somewhat to remit, when his 
name gave sanction to his positions, and hiih awe of the 
public was abated, partly by custom, and partly by success. 
It will not be easy to find^ in all the opulence of our lan- 
guage, a treatise so artfully rariegated with successive re- 
presentations of opposite probabilities, iso enlivened with 
imagery, so brightened with illustrations. His portraits^ of 
the English dramatists are wrought with great spirit and 
di%ence. The account of Shakspeare may stand as a 
perpetual model of (Encomiastic criticism ; exact without 
minuteness, and lofty without exaggeration. The praise 
lavished by Longinus, on the attevlation of the heroes of 
Marathon, by Demosthenes, fades away before it. In a few 
lines is exhibited a character, so extensive in its compre- 
hension, and so curious in its limitations, that nothiflg can 
be added, diminished, or reformed; nor can the editors 
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md atomM «r aMuprar*, in aU teir MMfauiMt of re- 
vctenee, bout of moch more than of havfaig diffMed and 
pm^krutdOis epitome of eicoUenee, of liatin; changed 
Drydeo'. gold for baser metal, of Wwer ralue, ftonrhTf 
grcAter bulk. — "ugu m 

Iii*ld, and m all hi, other eways on the lame auWeet, 
aetsntjeitt, of Dryden is the eritidam of a poet; ^a 
dnU ooUecbott of theorems, nor a rude deteofo. of fimlts 
wtach perhaps the censor was not able to Imn committed ' 

• ff^.^ Tirmms dissertation, where doKriit is 
mu«Ied with mstrnction, and where the a»thor p,^ y, 
nght of judgment by his power of performance. 

The diAirent manner and effcet with wW A eritiealknow- 

exempUed than in the peiformances of I^er and Drr- 
den. It was said of a dispnte betwte. two mathemati- 
«aiM, " malun com Scaiigero enare, quim cumS^o 
^ "'T'" J^* "it was mo«, eO^We to^ Zjg 
wa one. than right with the other." A tendeney of^f 
same idnd ere^ mind rnnst fed at the penisal of Drydeh's 

rfnT**" ^T^ "* *™* ' ^^^ w* «*!, if we iSnd her 
at «U, drest m the graces of elegance; and, if we ntfse kS 
the labour of the ponmit rewards itsdf; we are led «»i^ 
through fragrance and iioweni. RymerS^ftrtSli^ 

through thorns mid brambles; and Lt^if w^nlt^ 
appeawrepuWve by her mien, and ungraiUilI^ W habh' 
Dryden's criticism ha, the majesty rf a^e^"^, R^JS 
bas the ferodty of a tyrant. ^ 

As he had studied with great diligence the art of poetrr 

pej«jj^^«»f he had his mind stored with princijie, 

his proiucti^ruSl' £ s2!5.^"''' *^* multipndty of 

tfce emplSi^r;i J^'J!*!^ ^^f' ^'^ «>ndness for 

with imwmmmeJ^ffr^^ *V^°^ "** retouches, 
wiin imwiuuirness to take leare of Ms own idea, and ao 
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IVMFevM iMHtsoii of a^attamable perfectioB, W9^ I tiank, 
jio part of lii« cbamcier. 

His criticism may be considered as general or occasional. 
In bis general precepts, which depend npon the nature of 
things, and the stfociure of the homan miod, he may doubt- 
less be safely recommended to the confidence of the reader ; 
hot his occasional and particular positions were sometimes 
interested, sometimes negligent, and sometimes capricious, 
It is not without reason that Trapp, speaking of the praises 
which he bestows on Palamon and Arcite, says^ " Novimus 
judicium Drjrdeni de poemate quodam Chauceri, pulchro 
sane illo, et admodum laudando, niminim quod non modo 
yere epicum sit, sed Hiada etiam atque iSneada aequet, 
imo snperet. Sed noyimus eodem tempore viri iUius max* 
imi non semper accuratissimas esse censuras, nee ad seve- 
Tissimam critices normam e^uictas : illo judice id plerum- 
qae optimum est, quod nunc prae manibus habet, et in ^o 
nunc occupatur." 

He is therefore by no means constant to himself. His 
defence and desertion of dramatic rhyme is generally 
known* Spence, in his remarks on Pope's Odyssey, pro- 
duces what he thinks an unconquerable quotation from 
Dryden's preface to the JBneid, in fayour of translating an 
epic poem into blank verse ; but he (brgets that when his 
author attempted the Iliad, some years afterwards, he de- 
parted from bis own decision, and translated into rhyme. 

When he has any objection to obviate, ox any licence to 
defend, he is not very scrupulous about what he asserts, 
nor very cautious, if the present purpose be served, not to 
entangle himself in his own sophistries. But, when all arts 
are exhausted, like other hunted itnimals, he sometimes 
stands at bay ; when he cannot disown the grossness of one 
of his plays, he declares that he knows, not s^j law that 
prescribes morality to a comic poet 

His remarks on ancient or modem writers are not always 
to be trusted. His parallel of the versiQcation of Ovid with 
that of Claudian has been very justly censured by Sewel.* 
His comparison of the first line of Virgil With the ilrst of 

• Preface to Ovid's Metamorphoses. 
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Statius is not bappier. Virgil, he fays, is soft and geMe; 
and ironld have thought Statins mad, if he had heard ^\m 
thundering out 

Qnm superimposito nudes gemfaiata oolotso;. 

Statins perhaps heats himself, as he proceeds, to exag- 
geration somewhat hyperbolical; but undoubtedly Vir^ 
would have been too hasty, if he had condemned him to 
straw for one sounding line. Dryden wanted an instance, 
and the first that occurred was imprest into the service. 

What he wishes to say, he says at hazard ; he cited Gor* 
budw, which he had never seen ; gives a false account of 
Chapman's versification ; and discovers, in the preface to 
his fables, that he translated the first book of the Iliad 
without knowing what was in the second. 

It will be difficult to prove that Dryden ever made any 
great advances, in literature. As, having distinguished 
himself at We9tminster under the tuition of Busby, who 
advanced his scholars to a height of knowledge very rarely 
attained in grammar-schools, he resided afterwards at 
Cambridge, it is not to be supposed that his skill in the 
ancient languages was deficient, compared with that of 
common students; but his scholastic acquisitions seem 
not proportionate to his opportunities and abilities. He 
could not, like Milton or Cowley, have made his name il- 
lustrious merely by his learning. He mentions but few 
books, and those such as lie ,in the beaten track of regular 
study; from which if ever he departs, he is in danger of 
losing himself in unknown regions. 

In his dialogue on the drama, he pronounces with great 
confidence that the Latin tragedy of Medea is not Ovid's, 
because it is not sufficiently interesting and pathetic. He 
might have determined the question upon surer evidence ; 
for it is quoted by Quintilian as the work of Seneca; and 
the only line which remains in Ovid's play, for one line is 
left us, is not there to be found. There was therefore no 
need of the gravity of conjecture, or the discussion of plot 
or sentiment, to find what was already known upon higher 
authority than such discussions can ever reach. 
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His literature, thoag^h not always free from ostentation, 
will be commonly found either obvious, and made his own 
by the art of dressing it; or superficial, which, by what he 
gives, shews what he wanted; or erroneous, hastily col- 
lected, and negligently scattered. 

Tet it cannot be said that his genius is ever unprovided 
of matter, or that his fancy languishes in penury of ideas. 
His works abound with knowledge, and sparkle with illus- 
trations. There is scarcely any science or faculty that does 
not supply him with occasional images and lucky simili- 
tudes ; every page discovers a mind very widely acquainted 
l%oth with art and nature, and in frill possession of great 
stores of intellectual wealth. Of him that knows much it 
is natural to suppose that he has read with diligence ; yet 
I rather believe that the knowledge of Dryden was gleaned 
from accidental intelligence and various conversation, by a 
quick apprehension, a judicious selection, and a happy 
memory, a keen appetite of knowledge; and a powerful di- 
gestion ; by vigilance that permitted nothing to pass with- 
out notice, and a habit of reflection that suffered nothing 
usefril to be lost. A mind like Dryden's, always . curious, 
always active, to which every understanding was proud to 
be associated, and of which every one solicited the regard, 
by an ambitious display of himself, had a more pleasant, 
perhaps a nearer, way to knowledge, than by the silent 
progress of solitary reading. I do not suppose that he de- 
spised books, or intentionally neglected them ; but that he 
was carried out, by the impetuosity of his genius, to more 
vivid and speedy instructors; and that his studies were 
rather desultory and fortuitous, than constant and syste- 
matical. 

It must be confessed, that he scarcely ever appears to 
want book-learning, but when he mentions books ; and to 
him may be transferred the praise which he gives his 
master, Charles: 

His conversation, wit, and parts, 
Ifis knowledge in the noblest useful arts, 

Were such dead authors could not give. 

But habitudes of those that live : 
Who, lighting him, did greater lights receive ; 
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He dr«nM from all, aad all they knew. 
His apprehensions qsiok, his jodgment true ; , 

That the most leam'dy with shame, confess 
His knowledge more, his reading only less. 

Of ntt this, howe\er, if the proof be demanded, I will not 
■ndertake to give it; the atoms of probability, of which my 
opinion has been formed, lie scattered over all his works; 
Mid by Mm who thinks the question worth his notice, his 
worics must be perused with very close attention. 

CMticism, either didactic or defensive, occupies almost 
all his prose, except those pages which he has devoted to 
his patrons; but none of his prefaces were ever thought 
tedious. They have not the formality of a settled style, in 
which the first haK of the sentence betrays the other. Thf 
clauses are never balanced, nor the periods modelled : ty&rf 
word seems to drop by chance, though it falls into its pro* 
per pla^e. Nothing is cold or languid: the whole is airy, 
animated^ and vigcHrous; what is little, is gay; what is 
great, is splendid. He may be thought to mention himself 
too frequently ; but, while he forces himself upon our esteem, 
we cannot refuse him to stand high in his own. Bvery 
thing is excused by the play of images, and the spright- 
liness of expression. Though all is easy, nothing is feeble ; 
though all seems careless, there is nothing harsh; and 
though, since his earlier works, more tban a century has 
passed, they have nothing yet uncouth or obsolete. 

He who writes much will not easily escape a manner, 
such a recurrence of particular modes as may be easily 
noted. Dryden is always another and the $am$; he does 
not exhibit a second time the same elegancies in the same 
form, nor appears to have any art, other than that of ex- 
pressing with clearness what he thinks with vigour. EUs 
style could not easily be imitated, either seriously or ludir 
crously ; for, being always equable and always varied, it 
has no prominent or discriminative characters. The beauty^ 
who is totally free from disproportion of parts and features, 
cannot be ridiculed by an overcharged resemblance. 

From his prose, however, Dryden derives only his ac- 
cidental and seoondaiy praise; the veneriition, with which 
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hb anuBe ii piroMMmoed b j every oirithrator of Bnglish liter- 
Atwre, is paid io him, as he refined the language, improved 
the aentimeiits, and tnned the namhers, of English poetry. 

After about half a centaiy of forced thoughts, and ragged 
noire, some advances towards nature and harmony had 
been already made by Waller and Denham ; they had shewn 
that long discourses in rhyme grew more pleasing when 
they were broken into couplets, and that verse consisted 
not only in the number but the arrangement of syllables. 

But though they did much, who can deny that they left 
much to do? Their works were not many, nor were their 
ninda of veiy ample comprehension. More examples of 
BM^re modes of composition were necessary for the estab' 
lishment of regularity, and the introduction of propriety in 
word and thought. 

Svery language of a learned nation necessarily divides 
itself into diction scholastic and popular, grave and familiar, 
elegant and gross: and, from a nice distinction of Uiese 
dilTerent piurts, arises a great part of the beauty of style. 
But, if we except a few minds, the favourites of nature, to 
whom their own original rectitude was in the place of rales, 
this deMcacy of selection was little known to our authors; 
our speech lay before them in a heap of conlMon ; and 
ev^ry man took for every purpose what ohaaoe might ^fer 
him. 

There was therefore, before the time of Dryden, no poeti- 
cal diction, no system of words at once reined from the 
grossness of domestic use, and free from the harshness of 
leniis Uppropriated to particular arts. Words too tauliar, 
or too remote, defeat the purpose of a poet. From Ihose 
sounds which we hear on small or on coarse occasions, 
we do not easily receive strong unpressions, or delightful 
images ; and words to which we sure nearly strangevs, when- 
ever they occur, draw that attention on themselves which 
they should transmit to things* 

Those happy combinations of words, which distinguish 
poetry from prose, had been rarely att«npted: we had ism 
elegancies or flowers of speech; the roses had not yet been 
plucked from the bramble; or different colours had 
to enliven One another. 
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It may be doubted whether Wntter. and Df i^bm oovid 

have overborne the prejudices which had long prevailed^ 
and which even then were sheltered by the protection oif 
Cowley. The new versification, as it was called, may be 
considered as owing its establishment to Dryden; from 
whose time it is apparent that Ei^lish poetry has had no 
tendency to relapse to its former saVageness. 

The affluence and comprehension of our language is very 
illustriously displayed in our poetical translations of ancient 
writers; a- work which the French seem to relinquish in 
despair, and which we were long unable to perform with 
dei^terity* BenJonson thought it necessary to copy Honwe 
almost word by word ; Feltham, his conteniporary and ad- 
versary, considers it as indispensably requisite in a trans- 
lation to give line for line. It is said that Sandys, whom 
Dryden calls the beat versifier of the last age, has struggled 
hard to comprise every book of the English Metamorphoses 
in the same number of verses with the original. Holiday 
had nothing in view but to shew that he understood hi^ 
author, with so little regard to the grandeur of his diction, 
or the volubility of his numbers, that his metres can hardly 
be called verses ; they cannot be read without reluctance, 
nor will the labour always be rewarded by understanding 
them. Cowley saw that such copiers were ia servile race ; 
he asserted his liberty, and spread his wings so boldly, 
that he left Ms authors. It was reserved for Dryden to fix 
the limits of poetical liberty, and give us just rules and ex- 
amples of translation. 

When languages are formed upon different principles, it 
is impossible that the same modes of expression should 
always be elegant in both. While they run on together, 
the closest translation may be considered as the best; but 
when they divaricate, each must take its natural courser 
Where coixespondence cannot be obtained, it is necessary 
to be content with somethipg equitalent. '* Translation 
therefore,'^ says Dryden, '< is not so loose as paraphrase, 
nor so close as metaphrase.'' 

All polished languages have different styles ; the concise, 
^ diffuse, the lofty, and the humble. In the proper choice 
of style consists the resemblance which Dryden prtn<4piLllf 
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exacts fhun the translator. He is to exhibit his author's 
thoughts in such a dress of diction as the author would 
have given them, had his lanjpiage been English : rugged 
^magnificence is not to be softened ; hyperbolical ostenta- 
-UoB is not to be repressed ; nor sententious afiectation to 
have its point blunted. A translator is to be like his 
i^aaUidr; it is not his business to excel him. 

The reasonableness of these rules seems sufficient for 
-their vindication; and the effects produced by observing 
them'Were so happy, that I know not whether they were 
ever opposed but by sir Edward Sherburne, a man whose 
learning was greater than his powers of poetry, and who, 
being better qualified to give the meaning than the spirit of 
Seneca, has ititroduced his version of three tragedies by a 
defence of dose translation. The authority of Horace, 
which the new translators cited in defence of their practice, 
he has, by a judicious explanation, taken fairly from them ; 
bat reason' wants not Horace to support it 

It seldom happens that all the necessary causes concur 
to vAj great <effect : will is wanting to power, or power to 
will, or boith are impeded by external obstructions. The 
exigencies in which Dryden was condemned to pass his life 
are reasonably supposed to have blasted his genius, to 
have driven out his works in a state of immaturity, and 
to have intercepted the full-blown elegance which longer 
growth would have supplied. 

Poverty, Hke other rigid powers, is sometimes too hastily 
accused. If the excellence of Dry den's works was lessened 
by his indigence, their number was increased ; and I know 
not how it will be proved, that if he had written less he 
would have written better ; or that indeed he would have 
undergone the toil of an author, if he had not been solicited 
by something more pressing than the love of praise. 

But, as is said by his Sebastian, 

"What had been, is unknown ; what is, appears. 

We ktoow that Dryden's several productions were so 
many successive expedients for his support ; bis plays were 
therefore often borrowed; and his poems were almost ail 
vccasional. 

VOL. I. • 
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In an occasional performance, no height of exeeileBce can 
be expected from any mind, howerer fertile in itself^ and 
howeyer stored with acquisitions. He whose work is ge- 
neral and arbitrary has the choice of hin matter, and takes 
'that which his inclination and his studies have best quali- 
fied him to display and decorate. He is at liberty to delay 
his publication till he has satisfied his friends and himself, 
till he has reformed his first thoughts by subsequent exami^ 
nation, and polished away those faults which the precipi- 
tance of ardent composition is likely to leaye behind it. 
Virgil is related to haye poured out a great nomber of lines 
in the morning, and to have passed the day in redvoing 
them to fewer. 

The occasional poet is circumscribed by the narrowness 
' of his subject. Whaterer can happen to man, has hap- 
pened so often, that littie remains for fancy or inyention. 
' We have been all bom ; we haye most of us been married ; 
and so many have died before us, that our deaths can sup- 
ply but few materials for a poet. In the fate of piincen the 
' public has an interest; and what liftppens to them of go«d 
or evil, the poets haye always considered ms business for 
the muse. But, after so many inauguratory gratulations, 
nuptial hymns, and funeral dir^s, he must be highly fk- 
' voured by nature, or by fortune, who says any thing not 
' said before. Even war and conquest, howeyer splendid, 
suggest no new images ; the triumphant chariot of a yic- 
torious monarch can be decked only with those omaiiients 
that have graced his predecessors. 

Not only matter but time is wanting. The poem must 
not be delayed till the occasion is forgotten. The lucky 
moments of animated imagination cannot be attended ; 
elegancies and illustrations cannot be multiplied by gradual 
accumulation ; the composition must be despatched, while 
conversation is yet busy, and admiration fresh ; and haste 
is to be made, lest some other event should lay hold upon 
mankind. 

Occasional compositions may however secure to a writer 
the praise both of learning and facility ; for they cannot be 
the effect of long study, and must be furnished immediately 
from the treasures of the mind. 
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The death of Cnmweli wbji fhe ivft poMo ereat which 
called forth Diyden's poetieal po^ifeni. His henrfo stanias 
have beauties and defects; thethoa^hts arerigorons, and, 
though not always proper, shew a mind replete with ideas ; 
the nnmbers are smooth; and the diction, if not altogether 
correct, is elegant and easy. 

Davenant was perhaps at this time his favourite aathor, 
though Gondibert never appears to have been popular; and 
from Davenant he learned to please his ear with the stansa 
of four lines alternately rhymed. 

Dryden very early formed his venifioation; there are in 
this early production no traces of Donne's or Jonson's rug- 
gedness; but he did not so soon free his mind from the 
ambition of forced conceits. In, his verses on the restonir 
tion, he says of the king's exile. 

He, toss'd by fate — 
Could taste no sweets of youth's desired ^e, 
But found his life too true a pilgrimage. 

And afterwards, to shew how virtue and wisdom are in- 
creased by adversity, he makes this remark: 

Well might the ancleot poets then confer 
On night the honoured name of coaawOor, 
Since, struck with rays of prosperous fortune blind. 
We light alone In dark afflictions find. 

His praise of Monk's dexterity comprises snch a cluster 
of thoughts unallied to one another, as will not elsewhere 
be easily found: 

Twas Monk, whom providence designed to loose 
Those real bonds false freedom did impose. 
The blessed saints, tliat watch'd this turning scene, 
Did from their stars with joyful wonder lean. 
To see smaU clues draw vastest weights along, 
Not in their bulk, but in their order strong, 
llras pencils can, by <me slight touch, restore 
Smiles to that«hi|nged face that wept before. 
With ease such fond chimaeras we pursue, 
As fancy frames, for fancy to subdue : 
But, when onnelves to acfion we betifce, 
It shuns tiie mfait, like gold that dMnaisti oudcc. 
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H<Hr hakd wiui Ihai UstMfc; «l mtoe to ^ 
What in the body aatiiral we tee ! 
SCan's Architect distinctly did erdain 
The charge of mnacles, nerves, and of the brain, 
Through viewless conduits spirits to dispense, . 
The springs of motion from the seat of sense l 
Twas not the hasty product of a day, 
But the well-ripen*d fniit of wise delay. 
He, like a patient angler, ere he strook, 
Would let them play awhile upon the hook« 
Our healthful food tiie stomadi labours thus,. 
At first embracing what it stridt dotii criish. 
Wise leeches will not vdn recdpts obtrude. 
While growing pains pnmounce the humoiurs crude ; 
Deaf to compldnts, they wait upon the ill, 
Till some safe crisis Jinfliorize their skill. 

He had not yet learned, indeed be never learned well, to 
forbear the improper use of mythology. After having re-^ 
warded the heathen deities for their care. 

With Alga who the sacred altar strows ? 
To all the sea-gods Charles an offering owes; 
A bull to thee, Portunus, shall be slain ; 
A ram to yon, ye tempests of the main ; 

he tells as, in the language of religion^ 

Prayer storm'd- the skies, and ravish'd Charles from thence. 
As heaven itself is took by violence ; 

and afterwards mentions one of the most awfnl. passages 
of sacred history. 

Other conceits there are, too carious to be quite omitted; 

For by ezadiple most we sumM before. 

And, glass4ike, clearness mix'd with frailty bore. 

How far he was yet from thinking it necessary to found 
his sentiments on nature, appears from the extravagance 
of his fictions and hyperboles : 

The wuids, that never moderation knew. 
Afraid to blew too moch^ too faintiy blew ; . 
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Or, out of bnalh wMi joy^ oovkl Bftt enUrft 
Their straiten'd Inngi. — 
It is no longer motion ehesli your Tiow ; 
As yon meet it, the kad approoclietb yon; 
Tlie land returns, and in the white it wears 
The marks of penitenee, and sorrow iMart. 

I know not whether this fancy, howeyer little be its yalae, 
was not borrowed. A French poet read to Malherbe some 
▼erses, in which he represents France as moving out of its 
place to receive the klng^. ** Though this,^ said Malherbe, 
** was in my time, I do not remember it.^ 

His poem on the coronation has a more even tenor of 
thought. Some lines deserve to be quoted. 

Yon have already quench'd sedition's brand; 
And zeal, that burnt it, only wanna the land ; 
Ihe jealous sects, that dorst not trust their cause 
** So far from thor own will as to the laws, 

Him for their umpire and their synod take. 
And their appeal alone to Csesar make. 

Here may be found one particle of that old versificatioB, 
of which, I believe, in all his works, there is not another: 

Nor b it duty, or our hope alone. 
Creates that Joy, but fuliyhcsliM. 

In the verses to the lord chancellor Clarendon^ two years 
afterwards, is a conceit so hopeless at the first view, that 
few would have attempted it ; and so successfully labourod, 
that though at last it gives the reader more perplexity than 
pleasure, and seems hardly worth the study that it costs, 
yet it must be valued. as, a proof of a mind at once subtle 
and comprehensive: 

In open prospect nothing bounds our eye. 
Until the earth seems join'd unto the sky : 
So, in this hemisphere, our utmost view 
Is only Iwnnded by our king and you : 
Our sight is limited where yon are join'd, 
And beyond that no farther heaven can find. 
So well your virtues do with his agree. 
That tfaou|^ yoipr otIm of dsfierent greatness be,. 
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Yet both are for eaok otiiei^s me ^m^i» 
His to enclose, and yours to ^.flfic^Vd. 
Nor coiUd iniottor in your room iMkve been, 
Except an emptiness had com* between* 

The comparison of the ctonp^iof to the Indies leaves aU 
resemblance too far behind it : 

And, as Khe Indies 'we^e npt foiwd J)efore 
Tliose ridi peifwnes which ixom the happy shore 
The \nndt tipon then: bahny wings convey'd, 

Whose gnilty sweetness fir&t then: world betray'd ; 
'] So,~by youx ^ansel8> we are brought to view 
A new and nndi8C0yer*d iworld m.you. 

There is andtlw* o<Mttp»ris<Hii fw there is little else in the 
poem, of whieh^ though perhaps it cannot be explained 
into plain prdsaie meaning, the»in4 perceives enough to 
be deUghted, and readUy foiifivc^ its obscurity, for iti 
magnificence : 

How strangely active are the arts of peace, 
Whose restiess niotions leas than wars do cease ! 
P^ace is not freedirom labonri but from noise ; 
And war more force, but not more pams, employs. 
Such is the mighty swiftness of yom- muid, 
That, like the earth's, it leaves our sense behhid ; 
Whilia yon so smoothly turn and roll our sphere. 
That rapid motion does but rest appear. 
For as, in nature's swiftness, with the throng 
Of fiyuig orbs while ours is borne along. 
All seems at rest to the deluded ejre, 
Mov'd by the soul of the same hannpony ; 
So, carry'd on by your nnwewMI «an, 
We rest in peace, and yet m motion share. 

To this succeed, four liues, whicli perhaps afford Diyr 
den's first attempt at those, penetrating remarks on human 
nature, for which be seems to have been peculiarly formed : 

Let envy dien those erimea wtthin yoo see. 
From which the happy never mnst be firee ; 
Envy, that does with misery reside. 
Hie joy and the revenge of mfai'd ptide. 



Into this poem he seems to have collected all his powers ; 
and, alter this, he did not often bring upon his anvil snch 
stubborn and unmalleable thoughts ; hnt, as a speoimen of 
his abilities to unite the most unsociable matter, he has 
concluded with lines, of which I think not myself obliged to 
tell the meaning. 

Yet, imimpair'd witii labours, or with time, 
Yonr age but seems to a new youth to climb. 
Urns heavenly bodies do our time beget, 
And measure change, but share no part of it : 
And still it shall without a weight mcrease, 
Like this new year, whose motions never cease. 
For tmce the glorious course you have begun 
Is led by Charles, as that is by the sun^ 
It must both weightless and immortal prove, 
Because the centre of it is above. 

In the Anmu MtrakUu he returned to the qnatrain, which 
frotn that time he totally quitted, perhaps from experience 
of its inconvenience, for he complains of its difficulty. This 
is one of his greatest attempts. He had subjects equal to 
his abilities, a great naval war, and the fire of London. 
Battles have always been described in heroic poetry ; but 
a sea-fight and artillery had yet something of novelty. New 
arts are long in the world before poets describe them; for 
they borrow every thing from their predecessors, and com- 
monly derive very little from nature or from life. Boileau 
was the first French writer that had ever hazarded in verse 
the mention of modem war, or the effects of gun-powder. 
We, who are less afraid of novelty, had already possession 
of those dreadful images. Waller had described a sea- 
fight. Milton had not yet transferred the invention of fire- 
arms to the rebellious angels. 

This poem is written with great diligence, yet does not 
foUy answer the expectation raised by snch subjects and 
such a writer. With the stanza of Davenant he has some- 
^mes his vein of parenthesis, and incidental disquisition, 
and stops his narrative for a wise remark. 

The general fault is, that he affords more sentiment than 
description, and does not so much impress scenes upon the 
fancy, as deduce consequences and make comparisons. 
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The initial stanzas have rather too much ;'escmblance to 
tie first lines of Waller's poem on the war with Spain;' 
perhaps such a beginning is natural, and could not be 
avoided without affectation. Both Waller and Dryden 
might take their hint from the poem on the civil war of 
Rome, " Orbem jam totum/' &c. * 

Of the king collecting his navy, be says, 

It seems, as every ship tlieir sovereign knows, 
His awful summons they so soon obey : 

So hear the scaly herds when Proteus blows, 
And so to pasture follow through the sea. 

It would not be hard to believe that Dryden had v^ritten 
the first two lines seriously, and that some wag had added 
the two latter in burlesque. Who would expect the lines fbat 
immediately follow, which> are indeed perhaps indecently 
hyperbolicad, but certainly in a mode totally different? 

« 

To see this fleet upon the ocean move, 
Angels drew wide the curtains of the skies ; 

And Heaven, as if there wanted lights above, . 
For tapers made two glaring comets ri&e. 

The description of the attempt at Bergen will aibrd • 
very complete specimen of the descriptions in this po«m : 

And now approach'd their fleet from India, fraught 

With all the riches of the rising sun : 
And precious sand from southern climates brought. 

The fatal regions where the war begun. 

like hunted castors, conscious of their store, 
Ilieir way-laid wealth to Norway's coast tliey bring : 

Then first Uie north's cold bosom spices bore. 
And winter brooded on the eastern spring. 

By the rich scent we found our perfum'd prey. 
Which, flank'd with rocks, did close in covert lie ; 

And round about their murdering cannon lay, 
At once to threaten and hsvite the eye. 

i Fiercer than cannon, and than rocks more hard. 
The English undertake th' unequal war ; 
Seven ships alone, by which the port is barr'd^ 
Besiege the Indies, and all Denmark dare. 
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IVae 6ght Kke hiislMUidi, but IHm loYen dnoM* 
Thfie fldn would keep, nid tliote nkore lain «4«9r : 

And to snchhdi^ tlieir frantic posaon gfom, 
llMit wiiat both loTO both hasard to daiiroy : 

Amidst whole heaps of spices lights a ball, • 
And now their odours arm'd against them fly : 

Some preciously by shattered porcelain fall, 
And some by aromatic splinters die : 

And though, by tempests of tiie priie bereft. 
In Heaven's inclemency some ease we find ; 

Our foes we yanquish'd by our Talour left, 
And only yielded to the seas and wind* 

In this manner is the sublime too often mingled with th« 
ridiculous. The Dutch seek a. shelter for a wealthy fleet: 
this sorely needed no illustration; yet they must fly, not 
like all the rest of mankind on the same occasion, but *' like 
hunted castors;"' and they might with strict propriety Im 
hunted ; for we winded them by our noses— their perfimm 
betrayed them. The hiuhmd and the lover ^ though of more 
dignity than the castor, are images too domestic to mingle 
properly with the horrors of war. The two quatrains that 
follow are worthy of the author. 

The account of the dilferent sensations with which tfa» 
two fleets retired, when the night partoi) them, is one of the 
ftdrest flowers of English poetry : 

Ihe night comes on, we eager to pursue 
The combat still, and they asham'd to leare, 

Till tiie last streaks of dying d|iy withdrew, 
And doubtful nioen«light did our rage deceive. 

In th' English fleet, each ship resounds with Joy, 
' And loud applause of their great leader's fame : 
In, fiery dreams the Dutch they still. destroy» 
And, slumbering, smile at the fanagin'd flame. 

• 

Not so the Holland fleet, who, tir'd and done, 
Stretch'd on tiieir decks, like weary oxen lie; 

Faint sweats all down their mighty membets ran, 
(Vast bidks, which little souls but ill supply); 

o» 
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la dreams lliey fearfol precdploeB traitt, 
Or, ihipwreckMy labour to somA diatnit sImmw; 

Or, in daik dumbM^ waHc amongrifae dcwA: 
niey ifike witli bmror^ and dar% deep no moMw 

It is a general rule hi poetry, that all appropriated ternu 
of art slioiild be sunk in general expressions, becanse poetry 
is to speak a universal language. This rule is still stronger 
with regard to arts not liberal, or confined to few, and there- 
fore far remoTed from common knowledge ; and of this 
kind, certainly, is technical navigatiOBi Yet Dryden was 
of opinion, that a sea-fight ought to be- described in the 
nautical language ; " and certainly,"' says he, ** as those, 
who in a logical disputation keep to general terms, would 
ftidc a fallacy, so those, who do it in poetiisld description, 
would yeii their ignorance. 

Let us then appeal to etperieatiei for by iexperience, at 
last, we leam as weO what wfll please as what will profit 
In the batUe, his* terms seem to haVe been blown' away ; bat 
lie deals them liberally in the doekt 

So here some pick out bullets from the side. 
Some drive old okum thro' each seam and rift : 

Iheir left-hand does the i^dXctN^-troii. guide. 
The rattUng maUet ynih the right they lift 

mtfa boOfaig pitdi anoflieF near at hand 
(From friendly Sweden broai^t) the seamiifti^p 

Wliich, well laid o'er, Ihe salt-sea waves withstand, 
And shake fhem fiom the rising beak hi dropft. 

• 

Some, the f«ir«l rapes wilh dawby «MHfa^r bia^ 
. Off seat«cleth aieits with straagtarpmaiMf coals: 
To try new ihmuds one mounts into the wind^ 
And one, below, thdr ease or stiffness notes. 

I suppose there is not one term which every reader doea 
not wish away. 

His digression to the original ttad progvesaof navigation, 
with his prospect of the adrancement whkhlt Aall receivo 
firom die royal society, then newly institntipd, may be con- 
sidered as an example seldom equalled of Miftonable es- 
enrsion and artful return. 
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OBeliiie»lM»weTer,leaT(e8mediiooalonted; li6iiqrS|t]iat» 
by tbe kelp of ll» pbitostfiliers, 

Itistnttted flhipft ffliril "SiUl to quick comnwrcCy 
By nUoh icsMtait xgism m 



wineh lie ifl coDilndiied to eocplain in a note, ^ by a mon 
exaet measure of longitude/' It had better beoone "Dry*^ 
den's learning and genias to baTO laboured soieaoe inia 
poetry, and have shewn, by explaining longitude, thai Terat 
did not refuse the ideas of philosophy. 

His description of the fire is painted by resolute neditik 
tion, out of a mind better formed to reason than to feel 
The conflagration of a city, with all its tumults of eol^ 
comitant distress, is one of the most dreadlul speotaelea 
which this worid can offdr to human eyes t yet it soema ta 
raise little emotion in the breast oi the poet ; he watches 
the flame coolly from street to street, with now a rHIeetion, 
and now a simile, till at Jast he meets the king, for whom 
he makes a speech, rather tedious in a time so busy; and 
then follows again the progress of the fire. 

There are, however, in this part, some passages that d»> 
serve attention; as, in the beginning. 

Hie diligence of trades and noisefU gain. 
And Imiiry, more late, asleep were laid! 

AH was the Debt's, and in her silent reign 
No sonnd the rest of nature did Invade 

la this deep qniet — — 

The expression ** All was the night's '' is taken 
3eneca, who remarks on Yirgil'S UnOy 

Omnia noctit erant, pladda cemposta qatete, 

that he might have coadnded better. 

Omnia noetis eraat. 

The following quatndn is vigorous and a nimafa i d 1 

The ghoati of traitors from tfie bridge deacead * 

"With Inrfd fanatic spectres to rej^ce ; 
About the fire hito a dance they bead. 

And ifa« thdr sabbath aotas with fteUe veioab. 
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Hb predietioii ottkt impcovemeatt wliidi\iMI be amd« 
in the new city is elegant and poetieal, and witii nn erent 
wludi poets cannot always boost has been happily verified. 
The poem condndes with a simile that might hoTe heller 
been omitted. 

* Dryden, when he wrote this poem, seems not yet falfy 
to have formed his Tersificatimi, or settled his system of 
fnrepnety. 

'. Vtom Ma time he addicted himself almost wholly to the 
stage, ** to which/' says he, ** my genius nerer mach in- 
clined me," merely as the most profitable market for poetry. 
By writing tragedies in rhyme, he continued to improTC his 
'tfetibn and his numbers. According to the opinion of 
Harte, who had studied his works with great attention, he 
vettled his principles of Tersification in 1976, when he pro- 
sdiMsed the play of Aureng Z^; and, according to his own 
anooont of the short time in which he wrote Tyranmt Lome^ 
'and the Suu o/rnnocenee^ he soon obtained tiie full effect 
*-ai diligence,' and added fiMility to exactness. 

Rhyme has been so long banished from the theatre, that we 
•know not its effects upon the passions of an audience; but 
it has this conycnlence, that sentestees stand more inde- 
pendent on each other, and striking passages are therefore 
easily selected and retained. Thus, the description of night 
in the Indian Emperor, and the rise and fall of empire in the 
Conquest of Granada, are more frequently repeated than 
any lines in AUfor Love^ or Don Sebastian* 

To search his plays for vigorous sallies and sententious 
elegancies, or to fix the dates of any little pieces which h^ 
wrote by chance, or by solicitation, were labour too tedious 
and minute. * 

His dramatic labours did not so wholly absorb his 
thoughts, but that he promulgated the laws of translation 
in a preface to the EogHah epistles of Ovid ; one of which 
he translated himself, and another in conjunction with the 
earl of MulgraTc. 

Absalom and Achitophel is a work so well known that par- 
ticular criticism is superfluous. If it be considered as a 
poem political and controversial, it will be (bnild to com- 
prise all the exeelleocies of which the snbjoci is susosp- 
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nctatioii of ekaraef eis, wiet|r and iri|^o«r cif tenlUMiit, kappy 
} turns of langna^o, and pleasinff kannony.of amnben; and 
idi tbese raiMd to amck a beigihi as oan soaroeljr W found 
in any otber Boglish composition. 

It is not, however, wititemt faults; some lines are i»- 
elefi^nt or improper, and too many are irreligiously liosn- 
•tious. The original structure of the poem was defective; 
allegories drawn to great length win always break ; Charles 
oould not run continually parallel with David. 

The subject had likewise another inconvenience : it ad- 
mitted little imagery or description ; and a long poem of 
mere sentiments easily becomes tedious ; though all the 
parts are forcible, and every line kindles new rapture, the 
reader, if not relieved by the interposition of someUung 
that soothes the fancy, grows weary of admiration, and de- 
fers the rest. . 

As an approach to the historical truth was necessary, 
the action and catastrophe were not in the poet's power: 
there is therefore an unpleasing disproportion between the 
beginning and the end. We are alarmed by a faction 
formed of many sects, various in their principles, but agree- 
ing in their purpose of mischief, formidable for their num- 
bers, and strong by their supports ; while the king's friends 
are few and weak. The chiefs on either part are set forth 
to view : but when expectation is at the height, the king 
makes a speech, and 

Henceforth a series of new times began. 

* Who can forbear to think of an enchanted castle, with a 
wide moiBt and lofty battlements, walls of marble and gates 
tof brass, which vai^shes at once into air, when the destined 
Joaig^t blows his horn before it ? 

In the second part, written by Tate^ there is a long in- 
sertion,, which, for its poignancy of satire, exceeds any part ' 
of the former. Personal resentment, though no laodablo 
motive to satire, can add great force to general principles. 
Self-love is a busy prompter. 

TAe ilfMfa/, written upon the same principles with AhMlmm 
mnd Aekitophely but upon, a narfower plan, gives, less plea- 
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0«if«9 tboagb it duooTcn eqoal aUlitiefl in tbe writer, fhe 
jwiywjIiiMilnpn oamwl extead b^ond tlie foundatioii ; A, 
itojn olHWMtery or ineideaty camiolfanuih as maaj ideai 
«a a setiea of erentf , or moltiplieity of ageats. This poem 
tlierefoiey since time has left it to itself is not mach read, 
nor peffhaps generally nnderstood ; yet it aboonds with 
toadies botii of faomorons and serums satire. The pictoie 
of a man whose propensions to ndsehief are saeh, that his 
best actions are bnt inability of wickedness, is TCry dcit- 
folly delineated and strongly coloured: 

Power was his aun ; but, thrown from that preteoce, 

Hie wretch tnm'd lo3ral hi his own defence, 

And malice reconciled Inm to his prince : 

Him, in the angmsh of his sool, he served ; 

Rewtfded faster still than he deserr'd ; 

I k fc o l d ban now exalted into trast ; 

His comsels oft convenient, seldom jnst ; 

EV n ht the most shicere adrioe he ga¥e, 

He had a gmdging still to be a knave. 

The Urandiy he learnt in his fanatio years, 

Ifade liim uneasy in his lawfol gears,. 

At least as little honest as he cou'd. 

And, like white witches, miscfaieyoiisly good. 

To this first bias, longingly, he leans ; 

And rather would be great by wicked means. 

The Tkrenodia, which, by a term I am afrkid neither an- 
thorised nor analogical, he calls AMffuiUdis, is not among 
bis happiest productions. Its first and obvious defect is 
the irregularity of its metre, to which the ears of that age, 
however, were accustomed. What is worse, it has neither 
tenderness nor dignity; it is neither magnifieent nor p»> 
thetic. He seems to look round him for images whieh ho 
cannot find, and what be has he distorts by endeavoarin|^ 
to enlarge them. " He is," he says, " petrified witti grief;"' 
b«t the marble sometimes relents, and trickles in a joke : 

The sons of art all med'cines tryd, 

And every noble remedy apply^d: 
With emulation, each essay'd 
His utmost skill ; naif more, they pra^4: 

Was never kshig game witfi better eondnet play'd. 
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He had been ^ little iiM^ined to menuMBt bctee, npoa 
the prayers of a naUon for their ^iny eeiyereign ; nor wae 
he serious enough to keep heathen Miles o«t of 
ligion: 

Urith him the innumerable crowd of armed prayers 

Knock'd at the gates of heaven, and knocked aloud ; 
Theflni weU-meimhig rwie peHtionen 
.- All for his life assail'd the tltfone, 
AH would have brib'd the skies by offering up their 
So great a throng not heaven itself could bar ; 
Twas almost borne by force, uainth* gumUf tosr. 
The pray'rs, at least, for his reprieve were heard ; 
His death, like Hesekiab's, was defenr'd. 

There is throughout the eompositieii a desire of splendour 
without wealth. In the conelusion, he seems too mueh 
pleased with the prospect of the new reign, to haTO lamented 
his old master with much sincerity. 

He did not miscarry in this attempt for want of skill 
either in lyric or elegiac poetry. His poem on the death of 
mrs. Killegrew is undoubtedly the noblest ode that our 
language ever has produced. Ilie first part flows with a 
torrent of enthusiasm : *' Ferret immensnsqoe ruit." All 
the stanzas indeed are not equal. An imperial crown can- 
not be one continued diamond ; the gems must be held to- 
gether by some less valuable matter. 

In his first ode for Cecilia's day, which is lost in the 
splendour df the second, there are passages which would 
have dignified any other poet. The first stanza is vigorous 
and elegant, though the word diapawn is too technical, and 
the rhymes are too remote from one another : 

From harmony, from heavenly harmony, , 

Ihis universal frame began ; 
When nature underneath a heap of jarring atoms ley. 

And could not heave her head. 
The tnnefol voiee was heard from higb» 
Arise, ye more than- dead. 
Then cold and hot, and moist and dry, 
In order to their stations leap, 
And music's power obey. 
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FnMn httiBoiiyy from iwavenly hnuHMjf 

TMb onhreml fnmt began : 

From. hwnuMQT.to huinoajy 
Tliroiigfa all the compass of liie notes it nm. 

The diapason dosing full in man. 

The conclusion is likewise striking; but it includes an 
image so awful in itself, that it can owe little to poetry; 
and I could wish the antithesis of music untuning had found 
fome other place. 

As from the power of sacred lays 

The spheres began to move, 
• And smig the Great Creator's praise 

To all the bless'd above : 
So, when the last and dreadfiil iMmr 
This cmmbling pageant shall devour, 
The trumpet shall be heard on high, 
The dead shaU live, the living die, 
And music shall untune the sky. 

Of his skill in elegy he has given a specimen in his J7eo* 
noTMy of which the following lines discover their author: 

Though all these rare endowments of the mind 
Were in a narrow space of life confin'd, 
The figure was with full perfection crown'd, 
Though not so large an orb, as truly round : 
As when in glory, through the public place, 
The spoils of conquered nations were to pass, 
And but one day for triumph was allow'd. 
The consul was constrain'd his pomp to crowd ; 
And so the swift procession horry'd on, 
V That all, tho' not distinctly, might be shewn ; 
So, in the straiten'd bounds of life confin'd. 
She gave but glimpses of her glorious mipd ; 
And multitudes of virtues pass'd along ; 
Each pressing foremost in the mighty throng. 
Ambitious to be seen, and then make room 
For greater multitudes that were to come. 
Yet, unemploy'd, no minute slipped away ; 
Moments were precious in so short a stay. 
The haste of heaven to have her was so great, "^ 

That some were single acts, thoui^ each complete, > 
And every act stood ready to repeat. 3 
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This piece, bovever, is not wilhonl its fraHs ; lliere is so 
much likeness in the initial compttrison, tlMit there is no il- 
lustration. As a king would be lamented, Eleonora was 
lamented : 

As, when some great and gracions monarch dies, 

Soft whispers, first, and moamful murmurs, rise , 

Among the sad attendants ; then the sound 

Soon gathers voice, and spreads the news around 

Through town and country, till the dreadful blast 

Is blown to dtstsnt colonies at last. 

Who then, perhaps, were offering vows in >rahi 

For his long life, and for his happy reign ; 

So slowly, by degrees, unwilling fame 

Did matdiless Eleonora's fate proclaim. 

Till public as the loss the news became. 
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This is little better than to say, in praise of a shmb, that 
it is as green as a tree ; or of a brook, that it waters a gar* 
den, as a river waters a country. 

Dr^den confesses that he did not know the lady whom 
be celebrates : the praise being therefore inevitably general, 
fixes no impression upon the reader, nor excites any ten- 
dency to love, nor mnch desire of imitation. Knowledge 
of the subject is to the poet what durable materials are to 
the architect. 

The Reliffio Laid, which borrows its title from the Ri* 
ligio Medici of Browne, is almost the only work of Dryden 
which can be considered ias a voluntary effusion ; in this, 
therefore, it might be hoped, that the full effulgence of bis 
genius would be found. /But unhappily the subject is rather 
argumentative than poetical ; he intended only a speoimett 
of metrical disputation: 

And this nnpolish'fl nigged verse I chose, 
As fittest for discourse, and nearest prose. 

This, however, is a composition of great excellence in its 
kind, in which the familiar is very properly diversified with 
the solemn, and the grave with the humorons ; in which 
metre has neither weakened the force, nor clouded the per- 
spicuity of argument; nor will it be easy to find another 
example equally happy of this middle kind of^ writing, 
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wbieh, ili0«sh prQ«i|ic in 9ooiie parta, ruea to hi^ poetry in 
others, and neither towers to the skives, nor .ereeps along 
the ground. 

Of the same kind, or not far distant from it, is the Hi$ui 
and Panther f the longest of all Dry den's original poems ; an 
all^^pory intended to comprise and to deei^e the controversy 
between the Romanists and protestants« The scheme of 
the work is iiyndieioas and incommodious ; for what can 
be more absurd, than that one beast shonld counsel another 
to rest her faith upon a pope and council? He seems well 
enough skilled in the usual topics of argument, endeavours 
to shew the necessity of an infallible Judge, and reproaches 
the reforHners with want of unity; but is weak enough to 
ask, why^ since we see without knowing how, we may not 
have an infallible judge, without knowing where? 

The kind, at one time is afraid to drink at the common 
biooky beoause she may be worrjed; but, walking home 
with the panther y talks by the way of the Nicene fathers^ 
and at last declares herself to be the catholic church. 

This absurdity was yery properly ridiculed in the Cit^ 
Mouse and Country Mouse of Montague and Prior ; and in 
the detection and censure of the incongruity of the fiction 
chiefly consists the value of their performance, which, what- 
ever reputation it might obtain by the help of temporary 
p«Vlsions, seems, to readers almost a century distant, not 
very fordble or anioiated. 

Pope, whose judgment was perhaps a little bribed by 
thf fHBilject, used to mention this poem as the most correct 
fYffii«?'\f|y* of Dryden's versification. It was indeed written 
when he had completely formed his manner, and may be 
supposed to exhibit, negligence excepted, his deliberati^ 
and ultimate scheme of metre. 

We may therefore reasonably infer, that he did not ap- 
prove the perpetual uniformity which confines the sense to 
eouitfets, since he has broken his lines in the initial para* 
gmph. 

A milk-wfaite hind, hmnortal and nnchang'd^ 
Fed on the Ifiwns » t^nd in the forest rang'd ; 
Willioat unspotted, innocent within, 
Shfi fear'd no dai^P^/ ^^^ ^^ knew no sm.. 
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Yet had she oft been chac'd witfi honii and liMiida; 
And Scythian flhafts, and many winged woonda, 
Aim'd at hev heart ; waa often forc'd to fly. 
And doom'd todeathy thongh fated not to die. 

These lines are lof^, elogMit; atnd n^woal, notwithstniiii- 
\ng the intemiplion' of the paoft^ of which the effect it. 
rather increase of ptaumre by TUdotyy than offenee by ni|;- 
gedness. 

To the first part it was bis intension, he says, '' to giTO 
the majestic turn of heroic poesy ;'' and perhaps he niglit 
have execute4 bis. design not u^anccessfdlly, had not an 
opportunity of aatir^ which he.cannqt forbear, fallen some- 
times in his way. TbQ diameter of fipresbyterian, whost 
emblem is th» vm^^ is net .very' bevpifiirily mi^^atic: 

* 

More hangl^y than the re^t, the wolfish race '^ 

Appear wUh beVy SfMint and fan^sh'd face ; > 



Never was ^ deform'd a beast of grace. 
Hhr^agfed tai],,hetwist his legs he wears^ 
Clo9« clapp'd for shame ; but bis rou^ crest he rears 
And pricks npLbM.pred^stinatiog ears. 
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His general charaotei:.of the otb^r sorts of beasts that 
never go to church, tho^gk sprightly and keqn, has, bow* 
ever, not much of heroic poesy: 

These are the diief ; to number o'er the rest,- 

And atB|id» like Adam, nandng ev^ry beast. 

Were weary work ; nor will the miise describe 

A. slimy;bom, and sun-begotten tribe, 

Who, far from steeples and thehr sacred sound. 

In fields their sullen conventielea ibnnd. 

These gross, half animated kimpt I leave.; 

Nor can I think what thoughts they can c40ice|ve i 

But, if they think at all^ Hia sore no (Wer 

Than matter, put in motiain, may aipMY s 

Smils that can aoatce fermeot their maa^ of clay. 

So drossy, so divirible aif UNqPt. 

Aa wookl but serve pure bodioB for alliqri 

Sudi-fQuls aa abarda produce, such beetle dungs 

Aaiooly. bus tp beaviau with evening winga; 



1 
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Strike in the dark, oifeiicfiiig bat by chaned ; 
Such are the blindfold blows of ignortiice. 
They know no being, and but hate ft name ; 
To tiietn the hind and panther are the same. 

* One more instance, and tbat taken firom the nairatif« 
imrt, where style was more in his choice, will shew how- 
steadily he kept bis resolation of heroic dignity. 

For when the herd, suffic'd, did late repair 
To ferny heaths and to their forest laire, 
She made a mannerly excuse to stay, 
Proffering the hind to wait her half the way ; 
That, since the sky was clear, an hour of tsXk 
Might help her to beguile the tedious walk* 
With much good-will the motion was embrac'dy 
To chat awhile on their adventures past : 
Nor had the grateful hind so soon forgot 
Her friend and fellow-sufferer in the plot. 
Yet, wondering how of late she grew estranged, 
> Her forehead cloudy and her count'nance changed, 
She thought this hour th' occasion would present 
To learn her secret cause of discontent, 
Which well she hop'd might be with ease redress'd. 
Considering her a well-bred civil beast. 
And more a gentlewoman than the rest. 
After some common talk what romoors ran. 
The lady of the spotted muff began. 
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The second and third parts hie professes to have reduced 
to diction more familiar and more suitable to disphte and 
conversation; the difference is not, however, very easily 
perceived ; the first has familiar, and the two others have 
sonorous, lines. The original incongruity runs through the 
wholes the king is now Cstor, and now the lion; and the 
name Pan is giv^ to the Supreme Being. 

But, when thiii constitutional absurdity is forgiven, the 
po6jfa must be' confessed to be written with great smooth- 
ney of metre, a wide extent of knowledge, and an abundant 
multiplicity of images ; the controversy is embelliahed with 
pointed sentences, diversified by illustrations, and etaliTened 
by sallies of invective: ' Some of tiie ftacts to wUth-Hlhtsions 
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, iM^mfde ftre now booome obiCfire» «nd perhat>8 there may 
;be many satirical passages UtUe.undentood. 

- Jkft it was by its^ nature a work of de6anoe» a eomfkosition 
which would nalurally be examined with the uUnoat acri- 
mony of critkisip, it was probably laboured with uncom- 
mon attentipp,- and there are» indeed, few negligenoes in 
t^e- subordinate parts. The original impropriety, and the 
subsequent unpopularity of the subject, added to the ridi* 

. pulpusness of its first elements, has sunk it into neglect ; 
' \n\t it .may be usefully studied, as an example of poetioal 
mtiopination, in whioh the argument suffers Ufttle from the 
.metre. 

In the poem on the Urtho/tke prince of W^USf nothing is 
▼ery remarkable but the exorl^tant adulation, and that 
insensibility of the precipice on which the king was then 
standing, which the laureat apparently shared with the rest 
of the courtiers. A few months cured him of conlroTersy, 
dismissed him from courts and made him again a play- 
. Wright and translator. 

Of JuTenal there had been a translation by Stapylton, 
and another by Holiday; neither of them. is very poetical. 
Stapylton is more smooth ; and Holiday's is more esteemed 

- for the learning of his notes. A new yersion was proposed 
. to the poets of that time, and und.ertaken by tbem in con- 
Junction. The main design was conducted by Dryden, 
. whose reputation was such that no man was unwilling to 

senre the muses under him. 
The general character of this translation will be giten, 

- when it is said to preserre the wit, but to want the dignity, 
-of the original. The peculiarity of Juvenal is a mixture of 

• gaiety and stateliness, of pointed sentences and declamatory 
i grandeur. His points have not been neglected ; but his 
. grandeur none of the band seemed to consider as necessary 

• to be imitated, except Creech^ who undertook the thirteenth 
satire. It is therefore perhaps possible to give abetter re- 

• presentation of that great satirist, even in those parts which 
i Dryden himself has translated, some passages excepted, 

- Mrhieh will never be excelled. 

With JuTenal was published Persids, translated wholly 
^.tgr J^rydea. This. work, tlmug h, like, all ,other productions 
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of Brjrdeii^ it mmj Imve sldofog pAtts, seemi' to httto btseii 
written merely Unr wagefl, in a nniform medioorityy^ivitlMHit 
< any eager endeaTour after exodlenoe, or ktborioiis effbrt of 
-the mind. 

Tlwre wandefs an opinion among the 'readers of poetry, 
that vae of these satires is an exercise of the school. 
Dryd^L says, that he onoe translated it at school ; bnt not 
- Ifaat he preservedor pnblished the javenile peiformuice. 

Not long afterwards, he imdertook perhaps thermost ardtf - 

'«ns work of its kind, a translation of Virgil, for which lie 

had shewn how well be was qnaMed by his Tersion of tlio 

Pollio, and two episodes, one of Nisus and Eniyahis, thte 

• otiier of Mezentius and Lausas. 

In the comparison of Homer and Virgil, the discrimina- 
tive exeell^ce of Homer is eleyation and comprehension 
of thought, and that of Virgil is g^ce and splendour of 
diction. The beauties of Homer are therefore difficult to 
be lost, and those of Virgil difficult to be retained. The 
massy trunk of sentiment is safe by its solidity, bnt the 
blossoms of elocution easily drop away. The author, 
having- the choice of his own images, selects those which 
he can best adorn; the translator must, at all hazards, 
follow his ofiginal, and express thoughts which perhaps he 
would not have chosen. When to this primary difficulty Is 
added the inconyenience of a language so much inferior in 
hannony to the Latin, it cannot be expected that they who 
read the Georgics and the Mneid should be much delated 
with any version. 

All these obstacles Diyden saw, and all these he deter- 
mined to encounter. The expectation of his work was nn- 
doubtedly great ; the nation considered its honanr as in- 
terested in the event. One gave him the different editions 
of his author, another helped him in the subordinate parts. 
The arguments of the several books were given him by 
Addison. 

The hopes of the public were not disappointed. He pro- 
ducedy says Pope, " the most noble and spirited translation 
that I know in any language.'' It certainly excelled what- 
ever had appeared in English, and appears to have satisfied 
his Mends, and, for the most part, to hanre iik«oed M» 
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^iMiiiiies. MHbbime, kideed, a derf^ymui, ftltaeked it, 
bat his otttmgM aetm to be the ebuUitiens of a uiiii^ 
agitated by stronger /esentment than bad poetry can ex* 
cite, and preyionsly resolved not to be pleased. 

His criticism extends only to the preface, pastorals, and 
georgics; an^ as he professes to giyehis Mitagonist an 
opportunity of reprisal, he has added his own version of the 
first and fourth pastorals, and the first georgic. The world 
has forgotten his book ; but, since his attempt has given 
him a place in literary history, I win preserve a specimen 
of his criticism, by inserting his remarks on the invocation 
before the first georgic, iemd of his poetry, by annexing his 
own version. 

Vfhtt makes a plenteous harvest, when to turn 
The fmitlhl soil, and when to sow the com. 

'' It's im/«eAy,they say, tostumhle at the threshold; but what 
has a plenteous harvest to do here ? Virgil would not pretend 
to prescribe ruies for th&t wlAoh depends not on the hushand- 
meaCs care, but the disposition of heaven altogether. Indeed , 
ike plenteous crop depends somewhat on the jfood method of 
tillage ; and where the land^s ill-mannr'd, the com, without a 
miracle, can be but indifferent; but the harvest may be good, 
which is its properest epithet, tho' the hushandmatt's »kiU 
were never so indifferent. The next sentence is too literal, 
and when to plough had been Virgil's meaning, and in- 
telligible to every body ; and when to sow the coni| is a need- 
less additimi" 

Ver. S. 

The care of sheep, of oxen, and of kine, 

And when to geld the lambs, and sheer the swine, 

'* would as well have fkllen under the curd houm, qui cultus 
hahendo sit pecoriy as mr. D.'s deduction of particulars." 

Ver. S. 

The birth and genius of the fnigal bee 
I sing, Maecenas, and I sh)g to thee. 

** But where did experientia ever sigpiify birth and 'genius I 
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or what f^round was there for «iich aj%wrf in this plaioef 
How much more manly is mr. Ogjrlby's yersionl 

What makes rich grounds, hi what celestial signs 
Tis good to plongh, and marry elms with vines ; 
What best fits cattle, what with sheep agrees, 
And several arts improving fhigal bees; 
I sing, Maecenas : 

"" whick four lines, though faulty enough, are yet much 
more to the purpose than mr. D.'s six." 

Ver. 22. 
From fields and mountains to my song repair. 

*' For pairium Ikiquenu iMmiit, saUusqw Lyemi — ^Very well 
explained ! " 

Yet. 23, 24. 
Inventor, Pallas, of the fattening oil. 
Thou founder of the plougli, and ploughman's toil ! 

'' written as if the$e had been PaUat*s moentian. The phw^h" 
's toil 's impertinent." 



Ver. 25. 
The shrond-like cypress 

" Why shroud-like? Is a cypress , pulled up by the roots, 
which the sevlptttre in the last eclogue fills SUvanus^a hand 
with, so yery like a shroud? Or did not mr. D. think of 
that kind of cypress us'd often for scarves and hatbands at 
funerals formerly, or for widows* vails, &c.? if so, Iwas a 
deep good thought," 

Ver. 26. 

Ihat wear 

The rural honours, and increase the year. 

^ What's meant by increashig the year? Did tLo gods or 
goddesses add more months, or days, or hours, to it t Or how 
oan arva Inert signify to wear rural honours? Is this to 
translate, or abuse an author? The next couplet is borrowed 
from Ogylby^ I suppose, because less to the purpose than 
.ordinary." 
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Ver. M. 
Yht patron of the world, and Rome's peculiar gaard. 

** Idle, and aone of Virgil's, no more than the sense of the 
^eeedent eaupiet; so again, he interpoiMtes VirgU with that 
and the rowui circle of the year to guide powerfid ofhleeeiMge, 
which ihm atrew^it around; a ridiculoas Xa<iiit«m, and an 
impertinent addition; indeed the whole period is but one 
piece of absurdity and noneeneCf as those who lay it witii tho 
original must find." 
r Ver. 42, 43. 

And Neptone shall resign the ftscet of the sea. 

*' Was he consul or dictator there?" 

And waf ry virgins for thy bed shall strive. 

*' Both absurd inierpolations,*' 

Yer. 47, 48. 

Where in the void of heaven a place is free. 
Ah, happy V ^n, wfre that place /or tftce/ 

^ But where is that void? Or, what does oar translator 
mean by it? He knows what Ovid says God did to prevent 
such a ooid in heaven; peilmps this #as then forgotten: 
but Virgil talks more sensibly.' 
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Ver. 49. 
Tlie scorpion ready to receive thy laws. 

* N6, he would not tben have gotten out of kit way so fasti 

Ver. 56. 
Ibongb Proserpine affects her silent seat. 

** What made her then so angry with Ascalaphus, for pre- 
Tenting her return? She was now mus'd to patience under 
the detenninations of fate, rather Uxwifond of her residence, 

Ver. 61, 03, 6S. 

Pity the poet's and the ploughman's cares, ^ 

Interest thy greatness in onr mean affairs, > 

And use thyself betimes to hear our prayien : 3 
VOL. I. p 
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** Which is such a wretched perversion of Virgil's nM* 
thmght, ajir Vicars would hare blashed s^t ; but mr. Ogylhy 
makes us some amends, by hJs better lines : 

O wheresoever thou art$ from thence inclhie, 
And grant assistance to my bold design ! 
Pity, with me, poor husbandmen's affairs, 
And naw, as if tranahited, heartoar.prayen. 

"^This is semey and to the purpose: the other poor nnstakefn 

Such were the strictures of Afilboume, who found few 
abettors^ and of whom it may be reasonably imagined, that 
many who fayoured his design were ashamed of his in- 
s<^ence. 

When admiration had subsided, the translation was more 
coolly examined, and found, like all others, to be some- 
times erroneous, and sometimes* licentious. Those who 
could find faults, thought they, could ayoid them ; and 
dr. Brady attempted in blank yerse a. translation of the 
iSneid, wfajch^ when dragged into the. world, did not liye 
l<mg enough to cry. I haye neyer seen it"; but that such a 
version there i«, or has beeiii pekhapsvAsme «1A oalidtgve 
lalormed me. 

With not mndi better mofutirmi l^mpp^ whiSni lae tragedy 
and his prelections had giyfinihlok nepntatioii, altempleii 
another blank version of the JSneid ; to which, notwith- 
standing the slight regard'^with which it was treated, he 
had afterwards perseyeranee Enough to add the eclogues 
nod georgics. His book, may continq^ in existence as^ long 
as it is the clandestine refage of school-boys. 

Since the English ear hM been accustomed to the melM- 
fluence of -Pope's numbers, and thedietian of poetry has 
become more splendid, new attempts haye been made tP 
translate Virgil; and dl his works hftye been attempted by 
men better qualified to contend with Dryden. I will not 
engage myself in an inyidious comparison, by opposing one 
passage to another; a work of which there would be no 
end, and which might be. often offensiy^ without use. 

It if not by.oon^mng line with lin#^ that the merit of 
great works.ia io hp catintated^ Imt by tiieis general effocto 



write one more vifcttoifriti its^plaoe; to find tf httflpiiiCTss^of 
MEj^Mmioii in the origimd, and tkuri^plafltt' it by fbtn^einto 
thtiTersiott: but wittA is ^rtn tb tife part» may^be sub* 
^mamd- from tbe ^t9lM&, tayX tbe rtfadbr may be Weaiy, 
Utoagli the eritie natty eOMtmend. 'W'orks of iniagittatioo 
excel by their allareiaeMf and ddf^t; by tbeir pow^r'of 
•iltractiiig' aHNldiBtakiing the attention. That book is* good 
Ib Tiliiiy wlilehf flie'Tefader throws away. He only is the 
nNiftter#lft)>l«9epvthe mind in pleal^ing captivity; wHose 
pafes ate pettLSt^ witli eft^^emess; add, in hope of new 
pieaMnf; ai^ perused- again; and whose conclusion is per^ 
oezred with'im eye of sorrow, snch as the trareller casts 
npon deputing day. 

By hifr prapiortion of this predbmination I wiH consent 
Hwi Bryd^'shofrid be tried; of this, which, in opposition 
to reason, makes Ariosto the darling and the pride of Ttaly ; 
of this, ^M^oh, in deianeeofcriticism, cOisitimies Shakst^etire 
iht semrelgn'of the drama. 

His last! work^ was his fa^l^, in which' he gare us the first 
oKamplsiof a mode of writing which the' Italians oMrtfke- 
eimeftki^, a^ renovation of ancient writers, by modemiiring 
their langnage^ Thns the old poem of JSbuirdb has been 
newly dressed by Bomeniefai and Bemi. The- woric!^'of 
Chancer^ npcm which' this' kind of rejnvenescenee HUs'ttben 
bestow«di|^ Htydetkf reqnire little criticism. T^ tkHe'dt die ' 
eoek seema hardly worth revlYal ; and the st&if^ of f^fftMntm 
and Areite, containing an action ilnsmtableto-tiie^tiiH^ft in 
which ifcis^pidced^'Oan. baldly be snffered'io -pafti'^ilhttnt 
eensnre of the byperboUbaloommeniAalton wiiieiiiODfydlftn 
has giTeniitimtlM general' prefhee^ andinia'poelieift dedi«* - 
cation, a pdeoa when} • hisioriguial" fendmwodf remMateon* 
ceits seems to have revived. 
-Of the three piieoes borrowed faah Bodtimtib;*SiffmimMa 
nwy be defteded by the celebrity of the story. TIfteodbfv 
tmiHtmoria, thongh it contains not mack: mcHrali-yet af- 
forded opportaaities of striking description AndJOym^a- 
yfrn f<wmerly a tale of snob repntation, that at the rerivat • 
of.letun it wafrinuMlated inta Lata* by onaio0 thr Ba» 
raaUa^ 
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Whatever sabjects employed, his pen^ he wm» stffl 
proviiig our measures, and embellishing oar language. 

In this Tolome are interspersed some shoi^ original 
poems, which, with his prologues, epilogues, and songs, 
may be comprised in Congreye's remark, that even those* 
if he had written nothing else, would have entitlcNi him tov 
the praise of excellence in his kind. 

One composition must however be distinguished. The 
ode for St. CecUuCt Day^ perhaps the last cdfort. of his. 
poetiy, has been always considered as exhibiting the 
highest flight of fancy, and the exactest qicety oi art Thi» 
Is allowed to stand without a rival. If indeed there is any 
excellence beyond it, in some other of Dryden's works that 
excellence must be found. Compared with the ode oifr 
Killigrew, it may be pronounced perhaps superior in the 
whole, but without any single part equal to the first stanxa 
of the. other. 

It is said to have cost Dryden a fortnight^s labour; but 
it does not want its negligences ; some of the lines are with* 
out correspondent rhymes ; a defect, which. I never detected 
but after an acquaintance of many years, and which the. 
enthusiasm of the writer might hinder him from perceiving. 

His last stanza has less emotion than the former; but it 
Is not less elegant in the diction. The condusion is vicious ; 
the music of Timoiheus^ which rmiied, a marttd to the $Ue$^ 
had only a mataphorical power ; that of CeciUa^ which drew 
AM tmgel doum^ had a real effect; the crown therefore oouid 
not reasonably be divided. 

In a. general survey of Dryd^s laboi^s, he appears to< 
have a mind vexy comprehensive by nature, and much en^ 
riohed with acquired knowledge. EQs. compositions are 
the effeots of a vigorous genius opemting upon large ma- 
terials. 

The power that predominated in his intellectual opera« 
tions, was rather strong reason than quick sensibility. Upon • 
all occasions that were presented, he studied rather than 
felt, and produced sentiments not such as nature enforces, 
but meditation supplies. With the simple and elemental 
passions, as they spring separate in the mind, he seems not> 
much acquainted; and seldom describes them but asllity 
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an oomplicated by tlie Tarious relations of Bociety, and 
confused in the tomults and agitations of life. 

What he says of loye may contribute to the explanation 
of his diaracter: 

Love various nuncU does yarionsly faisphre : 
It stirs in gentle bosoms gentle fire, 
like that of incense on the altar laid ; 
Bnt raging flames tempestaons sools InVade ; 
A fire which every wfaidy passion blows. 
With pride it mouots, or with revenge it glows. 

Dryden's was not one of the gentU hosonu: Lotc, as it 
subsists in itself, with no tendency but to the person loved, 
and wishing only for correspondent kindness; such love as 
shuts out all other interest, the love of the golden age, was 
loo soft and subtle to put his faculties in motion. He hardly 
oottceived it but in its turbulent effervescence with some 
other desires ; when it was inflamed by rivalry, or obstructed 
by difliculties ; when it invigorated ambition, or exasperated 
revenge. 

fie is therefore, with all his variety of excellence, not 
often pathetic ; and had so little sensibility of the power of 
effusions purely natural, that he did not esteem them in 
others. Simplicity gave him no pleasure ; and for the first 
part of his life he looked on Otway with contempt, though 
at last, indeed very late, he confessed that in his play there 
was nature^ which u the chirf beauty. 

We do not always know our own motives. I am not 
certain whether it was not rather the difficulty which he 
found in exhibiting the genuine operations of the heart, 
than a servile submission to an injudicious audience, that 
filled his plays with false magnificence. It was necessary 
to fix attention ; and the mind can be captivated only by 
recollection, or by curiosity: by reviving natural senti- 
ments, or impressing new ietppearances of things : sentences 
were readier at his call than images ; he could more easily 
fill the ear with splendid novelty, than awaken those ideas 
that slumber in the heart 

The favourite exercise of his mind was ratiocination; 
and, that argument might not be too soon at an end, ho 
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4clighte44o tf^k of liberty sm^ <i^0Qsei^, destiny and c«»- 
tingence ; theae he discci^ses in the liang^sige of the school 
with 80 much profundity, that the terms -^rldch he uses are 
not always understood. It is indeed learning, but LearninK 
out of place. 

When once he had engaged Mmself in disputation, 
thoughts flowed in on either side : he was now no longer at 
a loss ; he had always objections and solutions at com- 
mand; " verbaque provisam rem'' gave him matter for 
his versc^, and he finds without difficulty y,er;;se for his 
matter. 

In come^y^ for which he piofesses himself notnatucally 
qoalifie(dj4he mdrth which he excites will perhaps A»Qt'h€ 
€[>and ^o «mach to .arise £com any joriginal humour, or ^eco- 
tiarity of oharact^ nicely distkiguished and diiigetotly par* 
sued, fis from inoidesnts and •oiscumstanoes^ artifioes and 
Mirpvisi^s ; itim jest^ of notion ratheir 4han of sentimonl. 
What k» iva4 of temoxioos ^or iwssiMKte^ he seems 4» h«nra 
had not &om aatuare, h«t ,£Rom <»t^ {K>etS'; if japt Joivffi^M 
as a plagiary, at least as an imitator. 

Next to argnment, his^ deM^ w^9 in wild and daring 
tallies of sentiment, in the irregular and eccentric yiol^ice 
of wat. He delighted to tread vpon j^ie brink of laeamnf , 
where light and daricness hepn \f> wn^^e.; to approach 
the precipice of abrardiiy, and ihoiner oi^er the ab^.as of as- 
ideal yacancy. This inclination Aometiines prodaeed nOA* 
sense, which he knew ; as. 

Move swiftly, sun, and fly a lover's pace. 

Leave weeks and months behind thee in thy race | 

Amamel flies 
To guard thee from the demons of the air. 
My flaming sword above Ifaem to display, 
AU keen, asd ground npen the edge of day. 

And sometimes it issued in absurdities, of which perhapa 
he was not oonsdona : 

Then we upon our orb's last verge shall go. 
And see the ocean leaning on <he eky ; 

From thence our rolling ndghhoms wendudl know, 
And ea tfie iuaar world aecaniy pry. 
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TliNe lines bare no uieaMtiip; -bat'Miy we not •eajr, in 
lnittlieiiV>f Cowley on anotlier l»oek, 

TIs 80 like jenae/twill s^rYe'lke ttttn ii IMiH? 

This endeayour after the grand and the new produced 
many sentiments either great or bulky, and many images 
either just or splendid : 

I-^ni M'free m nature first made man, -\ 

Ere the base laws of servitude began, > 

When wild in woods the noble savage ran. 3 

— Tis bdt biee«ttret|ble llvhig deatih ne'er knew, 
They fear -to prove it as a thmg that's new : 
Let me th' experiment before you try, 
111 shew yoo first how easy 'tii to die. 

— ^Ihere with a forest of their darts he strove. 
And stood like Capansus defying Jove, 
With his broad sword the boldest beating down. 
While Tate grew pale lest he should win the town, 
And tum'd the bon leav^ df his ditik bo;ok 
To make new dooms, or mend what it mistook. 

— ^I beg no pity for this mouldering clay ; 

For If you give it burial, there it takes 

Possession of your earth : 

If burnt, and scattered hi the air, the Wfaids 

That strew my dust diffuse my royaltyj 

And spread me oVr your dime ; for where dne'atotai 

Of mine shall Hght, know tiier6 Sebastian reigns. 

Of these quotations the first two may be allowed 'to bis 
great, the two latter only tumid. 

Of such selection there is no end. I will add olify a few 
more passages ; of which the firit, though it may net per- 
haps 'he qaite dear in prose, is not too obscure for poetry, 
as the meaning that it has is noble : 

No, there is a necessity in fate, 
Why still the brave bold man is foitonate ; 
He keeps his object ever full In sight ; 
And that assurance holds him firm and right ; 
True, 'tis a narrow way that leads to bliss, 
But right be^e tiliere is no precipice ; , 

Fear makes men look aside, and so their footing miss. 
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Of the images mhieh the' two following ^tatioiu aflbrd, 
the first IS elegant, the second magnificent ; whether fitter 
be just, let the reader judge : 

What pilous drops are tfaeae, 
Which silently each other's track pnrsne, 
Bright as yotmg diamonds in their infant dew ? 

Resign your castle 

-^Ettter, brave sir; for, when yon speak thie word. 
The gates shalt open of thdr own accord ; 
The genins of the place its lord shall meet. 
And bow its towery forehead at yonr feet 

These bursts of extravagance Dryden calls the Dalilaki 
ef the theatre ; and owns that many noisy lines of Maximin 
amd Almanzor call out for vengeance upon him : '* but I 
knew," says he, ^^ that they were bad enough to please, 
even when I wrote them/' There is surely reason to suspect 
that he pleased himself as well as his audience \ and thai 
these, like the harlots of other men, had his love, though 
not his approbation. 

He had sometimes faults of a less generous and splendid 
kind. He makes, like almost all other poets, very frequent 
use of mythology, and sometimes connects religion and 
lable too closely without distinction. 

He descends to display his knowledge with pedantic 
ostentation; as when, in translating YirgD, he says, *' tack 
to the larboard,^' — and ** veer starboard;" and talks, in 
another work, of *' virtue spooning before the wind." — ^His 
vanity now and then betrays his ignorance : 

They nature's king through native's op^cs view'd ; 
Bevers'd, they view'd him leasen'd to their eyes. 

rie had heard of reversing a telescope, and uMuddly re^ 
verses the object. 

He is sometimes unexpectedly mean. When he de* 
scribes the Supreme Being as moved by prayer to stop the 
fire of London, what is his expression ? 

A hollow crystal pyramid he takes, 

In firmamental waters dlpp'd above. 
Of this a broad tstingwMer he makes. 

And Aoodt the fiames that to theb qnany stMve. 
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Wken lie describes the last day, aad the deoisive tribu*- 
nal^ be interming^les this image: 

When rattling bones together ffy, 
From the ftrar quarters of the sky. 

It was indeed never in his power to resist the temptation 
of a jest. In his elegy on Cromwell : 

No sooner was the Frenchman's cause embrac'd, 
Than the Ughi monnewr the gmoe dan ontweigh'd ; 
His fortone tnm'd the scale — 

He had a vanity, unworthy of his abilities, to shew, as 
may be suspected, the rank of the company with whom he 
lived, by the use of French words, wMch had then crept 
into conversation ; such ta/raicheur for coolness, fougue for 
turbulence, and a few more, none of which the language has 
incorporated or retained. They continue only where they 
stood first, perpetual warnings to future innovators. 

These are his faults of affectation ; his faults of negli- 
gence are beyond recital. Such is the unevenness of his 
compositions, that ten lines are seldom found together 
without something of which the reader is ashamed. Dry- 
den was no rigid judge of his own pages ; he seldom strug- 
gled after supreme excellence, but snatched in haste what 
was within his reach ; and when he could content others, 
was himself contented. He did not keep present to his 
. mind an idea of pure perfection; nor compare his works^ 
such as they were, with what they might be made. He 
knew to whom he should be opposed. He had more music 
than Waller, more vigour than Denham, and more nature, 
than Cowley; and from his contemporaries he was in.no 
danger. Standing therefore in the highest place, he had 
no care to rise by contending with himself; but, while there 
was no name above his own, was wiUing to enjoy fame on 
the easiest terms. 

He was no lover of labour. What he thought sufficient, 
he did not stop to make better ; and allowed himself to 
leave many parts unfinished, in confidence that the good 
lines would overbalance the bad. What he had oneo 
written, he dismissed from his thoughts^; and I believer 

p2 
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there is no example to be foimd of aay correction 9i itti- 
proyement made by him after pnblioation. The hastiness 
of his productioni might be the effect of necessity ; but his 
subsequent neglect could hardly have any other cause than 
impatience of study. 

What ean be said of his vwsification will be little more 
than a dilatation of the prabe given it 1^ Fope: 



Waller was smooth ; bat Drydcin tamght to joht 
The varymg verse, the fiill resoundhig line, 
Hie long majestic march, and energy dhrine. 
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Some improvements had been alread(y made in finglish, 
numbers ; but the full force of our language was not yet 
feTt ; the verse that was smooth was commonly feeble. If 
Cowley had sometimes a finished line, tie had it by chance. 
I>ryden knew how to choose the fiowing and the sonorous 
#ords ; to vary the pauses, and adjust the accents ; to 
diversify the cadence, and yet preserve the smoothness of 
his metre. 

Of triplets and alexandrines, though he did not introduce 
the use, he established it. The triplet has loug subsisted 
among us. Dryden seems not to have traced it higher than 
to Chapman's Homer ; but it is to be found in Phaer's 
Tirgil, written in the reign of Mary ; and in Hall's satires, 
published five years before the death of Elizabetb. 

1*he alexandrine was, I believe, first used by Spenser, 
tot the sake of closing his stanza with a fuller sound. We 
had a longer measure of fourteen syllables, into which the 
J^neid was translated by iPliaer, and other works of the 
ibicients by other writers; of which Chapman's Iliad was« 
1 believe, the last 

¥he first two lines of Phaei^s third ^eid will exemplify 
ttA% measure : 

When Asia's state was oyertfarown, and Priam's kingdom stout, 
All guiltless, by the power «f gods abot^ was idotad wa/L, 

4 

Ai these lines had their break, or o«fum, always at tho 
fightb syllable, it was tfaonghft^ in time, commodious to 
diiido ifaem: and aaalrains ^ linos, ^Itematoly oonsivlnc 
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of eight and m. syUaWos, make the most soft and ptmi^f 
«l oar lyric measuFes; as, 

Relentless time, destroying power, 

Which stone and brass obey, 
Who giv'st to every flying hoar 

To work some new decay. 

In the alexaadrme, when its power was once felt, some 
poems, as Drayton's Polyolbion, were wholly written; and 
sometimes the measures of twelve and fourteen syllables 
were interchanged with one another. Oowley was the first 
that inserted the alexandrine at pleasure among the heroie 
lines of ten syllables, and from him Dryden professes to 
hare adopted it. 

The triplet and alexandrine are not uniTcrsaUy approved. 
Swift always censured them, and wrote some lines to ridi- 
cule them. In examining their propriety, it is to be con- 
sidered that the essence of verse is regularity, and its orna- 
ment is variety. To write T(N'se» is to dispMe jyllables 
and sounds harmonieally by some known and settled rule ; 
a rule, however, lax enough to substitute similitude for 
identity, to admit change without breach Of order, and to 
Relieve the ear without disappointing it. Thus a Latin 
hexameter is fbrmed from dactyls and spondees differently 
combined; the English heroic admits of acute or grave 
syllables variously disposed. T%e Latin never deviates 
into seven feet, or exceeds the number of seventeen sylla- 
bles ; but the English alexandrine breidcs the lawful bounds, 
and surprises the reader with two syllables more than he 
expected. 

The effect of the triplet is the same ; the ear has been ae- 
Gfustomed to expect a new rhym^ in every couplet ; but is 
on a sudden surprised with three rhymes together, to which 
the reader coidd not accommodate his voice, did he not 
obtain notice of the change from the braoes ^.the manglM* 
Surely there is something imskilfol in the iieoesiritiy ^'Snoh 
mecAiasical direction. 

Considering the metrical ait simply as a scidiee, anid 
eensequently exelu^&ig all casualty, we must idlow tM 
triplets and alexandrines, inserted by caprice, ai^ 4irttv» 
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rvplions of that constancy to which science aspires. And 
thouifh the variety which they produce may Tcry jastly he^ 
desired, yet, to make poetry exact, there oaght to be some 
stated mode of admitting them. 

But, till some sdch regulation can be formed, I wish 
them still to be retained in their present state. They are 
sometimes conrenient to the poet. Fenton was of opinion, 
that Dryden was too liberal, and Pope too sparing, in their 
use. 

The rhymes of Dryden are commonly just, and he Talaed- 
himself for his readiness in finding them ; but he is some* 
times open to objection. 

It is the common practice of onr poets to end the second 
line with a weak or grave syllable : 

Together o'er the Alps meihinks we fly 
FUrd widi ideas of fur Italy. 

Pryden sometimes pots the weak rhyme in the first : 

Laugh all the powers that favour fyramiy, 
And all the standing army of the dcy. 

Sometimes he concludes a period or paragraph with the 
first line of a couplet, which, though the French seem to do 
it without irregularity, always displeases in English poetry. 

The alexandrine, though much his favourite, is not ad- 
ways very diligently fabricated by him. It invariably re- 
quires a break at the sixth syllable ; a rule which the modem 
French poets never violate, but which Dryden sometimea 
neglected: 

And with paternal thunder vmdicates his throne. 

Of Dryden's works it was said by Pope, that he *' could 
select from them better specimens of every mode of poetry 
than any other English writer could supply." Perhaps no 
nation ever produced a writer that enriched his language 
with such a variety of models. To him we owe the improve* 
ment, perhaps the completion of our metre, the refinement 
of our langi Hge, and much of the correctness of our senti- 
iWMiis. By him we were taught ** sapere et fari/' to think 
n^lilraUy and express forcibly. Though Davies has reasoned 
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in rhyme beforo liim, it may be perhaps maintained that he 
was tiie first who joined argument with poetry. He shewed 
ns the true bounds of a translator's liberty. What was 
said of Rome, adorned by Augustus, may be applied by an 
easy metaphor to English poetry embellished by Dryden, 
** lateritiam inrenit, marmoream reliquit.'^ He found it 
briok, and he left it marble. 

The invooation before the georgics is here inserted from 
mr.Milbourne's version, that, according to his own pro* 
posai, his yerses may be compared with those which he 
censures. 

What makes the richest tUtk^ beneath wtk9% signs 

To plioughf and when to matdi your eims and etiMi; 

What care with/ocJiM, and what with herdi agrees, 

And all the management of fmgal bee$ ; 

I sing, Maecenas I Ye immensely dear. 

Vast orbs of light, which guide the rolling year ; 

BacehuSf and mother Ceres, if by yon 

We fatt'ning corn for hnngry smm^ pursue, 

If, taught by you, we find the ^luier pres^. 

And ihm cM ttbtama with tffightl^iuike refresht; 

Ye fawM, the present miiiwiw of the field, 

W90A nymph$ and /aiMS, your khid assbtance yield : 

Yonr gifts I sing : and thou, at whose fear'd stroke 

From rending earth the fiery wuner broke, ^ 

Great Nepttau, O assist my artful song ! 

And thou to whom the woods and groves belong^ 

Whose snowy heifers on her flowery plains 

In mighty herds the Caum isle mamtains t 

Pan, happy shepherd, if thy cares divine, 

E'er to improve thy Jlfcniatas incline. 

Leave thy Lycaan wood and naUee grove, 

And vnth thy lucky smiles our work approve : 

Be PaUat too, sweet oil's hiventor, Idnd ; 

And he who first the crooked plough designed, 

SjfhxanUf god of all the woods, appear. 

Whose hands a new-drawn tender cy/reu bear ! j 

Ye gods and goddeuee, who e'er with love 

Would guard our pastures and our fields improve; 

Ye, who new plants from unknown lands supply. 

And with cendensmg clouds obscure the sky, ' 
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Afad drdf ikem wMy tfaeace fai fruitlbl slmwen ; 
At4tt my enterprise, ye gentle powers ! 

ilnd tbov, great CceMr I tiioiigh we knaw not yf t 
AiPMig wbat gods thou'lt fix tby lofly seat ; 
Whether thoo'lt be the kind tuUkargod 
Of Ay own Rnne, or with thy awful nod 
Ooide the vast world, while tby great hand shall bear 
Hie fmits and seasons of the taming year. 
And thy bright brows thy mother's myrtles wean ; 
Whether thonit all the boondleas ocean sway. 
And sea-men only to thyself shall pray; 
ThuUf the fairest island, kneel to tiiee, 
And, that thoo may'st her son by marriage be, 
Teikifg wll for the hapj^ porduise yield 
To nake a dtwy of her waf ly field ; 
Wlwther thoif It add to hearen a hfigkUr mgm^ 
And o'er the i«Miii«r mtmikg serenely shine ; 
Where between Caneer and Erigcnef 
niere yet remains a spacioas rssm for thee; 
Where the hot Sloarpkn too his arm decUnes, 
And more to thee Hhb lialf Us miek resigns ; 
Whate'er ^hotftt he ; fyr sure the reafans below 
Ne jwt pretenee to thy Aommand ean show ; 
No snch anbitloB sways thy vast desfares, 
Ihongh Omcm her own fiJ^jiea/cUs adairas ; 
And now, at last, eonlenied i'wirfijiias 
Can all hier methei^s earaeat prayers deeUae; 
Whate'er thott'lt be, O goide emr gentte eause; 
And with thy smiles our hsld attempt! enfisrae ; 
With me th' imknowfaig twsttes' wants rdiete, 
' And, thonifh «• earth, ear aacred vows receive / 



Mr. BRYBIM, having reeeive^ ftom l^er his Remdrks 
en ike tragedies iff ike fast a^t, wrote ohservations on the 
blank leaTes; which, haying "been in the possession of 
iMr. Gmnick, arc by his favour commnnica^ed to the public 
that no particle of Bryden may be lost. 

" That we may less wonder wbj pity and terror are not 
■ow the only isprings on which j^wr tr^^edie^ mov^ and that 



Siizdcspeare may be more exc«sed, Rapin eonfessefl that 
the French tragedies now all run on the Umdrt; and gWei 
the reason, because love is the passion whieh most pire^ 
dominates in onr soals, and that therefore the passions re- 
presented become insipid, onloss they are conformaUe to 
the thoughts of the audience. But it is to be ocmclndedy that 
this passion works not now amongst the French so atrongiy 
as the other two did aiiOBgBt the wmiettts. Amongst ns^ 
who have a stronger gmuus for writings the operations fimil 
the writing are much stronger ; for the nusing of Shak4> 
speare's passions is more from the excellency of the words 
and thoughts, than the justness of the ocoasion ; and if he 
has been able to pick single ocoanons, he hasncTer founded 
the whole reasonaMy: yet, by the genius of poetry in 
writing, he has succeeded. 

'^ Rapin attributes more to the itc<io, that is, io tim 
words and discourse of a tragedy, than Aristotle has done, 
who plaees them in the last rank of beauties ; perhaps, cmly 
last in order, because they are the last product of the de* 
sign, of the disposition or oonnection of its parts ; of tiie 
characters, of the manners of those eharaeters, and of tt* 
thoughts proceeding from those manners. Rapin's words 
are remarkable: Tia not the admirable intrigue, the sur* 
prising events and extraordinary incidents, that make tha 
beauty of a tragedy: 'Us the disoomrses, whtfn they sire 
naturid and passionate : so are Shidespeare's. 

'' The parts of a poem, tragic or heroic, are, 

" 1. The fable itself. 

*' 2. The order or manner of its eoMtrivanee, in siriaeliMi 
of the parts to the wh(^e. 

" 3. The manners, or decency, of the eharaoAet a, an spe«k** 
Ing or acting what is proper £Mr Ihem, and (proper to ba 
shewn by the poet. 

'' 4. The thoughts which express the maanecs. 
5. The words which eipress those dioi^hts. 
In the last of these Homer exoels Yirgil ; Virgil all Iht 
Mher ancient poets; md Shakspeam all mederaipotCs. 

'' For the second of these, the oidet: the meaning is, 
that a fable ought to have abeginnuig5«vfld4te,'and «i end^ 
all just and natural; so that that pisrtr««f. whinh isin Aa 






asi hirws or tbm vovts. 



«r the rest: all depend •■ ow SMlker, like the fiaks of a 

If ttrwm mad pity are only to be raued. 




Baripides'ezaaqde; bat joy Bay be raiaed too, and 
tbatdoably, citberbyaeeiBpaviefced Man peaiBhed, era 
good aMB at last fiMtmate; or peibapa iadigaatioa, to aee 



Ibeae maj be proftable to tte end of a tn^edy — rciMBa- 
tMiofauunwn; bat the laat iai piopeil^, only a» it bcgeta 
pityia tie aodieaee; thoagb Ariatolie, I eoafen, piaeea 
tiagediea of lUa tdad in tbe seeoiid fona. 

** He wbo andertakes to answer ttis exedlent critii|ne 
of aK^Ryner, in behalf of oor Bn^ish poets against the 
GfedL, onght to do it in ttis auuiner: cither by yiMing to 
the greatest part of what he contends for, which eon* 
in this that the iwApc* t. e, the desqpi and eondoet of 
ityisnawtecondndngin the Greeks to those ends of tragedy, 
which Aristotle and he propose, namdy, to eanse terror 
*^ pt^ » J^ ^^ granting this does not set tiie Greeks 
above the English poets. 

** Bnt the aasweier onght to prore two things: irst,that 
the &ble is not the greatest master-pleee of a tragedy^ 
though it be the foundation of it. 

** Secondly, that other ends as suitable to tiie nature of 
tragedy may be found in the English, which were not in the 



** Aristotle places the table first ; not qmead SymUUwi, 
md q mM d fmuU u He nimm : for a fable, never so moringlycon- 
tiired to those ends of bis, pity and terror, will operate 
nothing on our alfoctions, except the daraeters, manners, 
thoagfats, and words, are suitable. 

** So that it remains for mr. Rymer to prore, that in all 
those, or the greatest part of them, we are inferior to So* 
phodes and Euripides ; and this he has offered at, in some 
measure; but, I think, a little partially to the ancients. 

'' For the foble itself; 'tis in the English more adorned 
with episodes, and larger than in the Greek poets; con- 
sequently more diverting. For, if the action be bnt one, 
and that plain, witimut any coimtertani of design o^ ept- 
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■•dOf U0. imderi^oty horn out it be to pleuinip m the IIb|^- 
liab, wMoh hftye botb imderpM and a tamed design, which 
keepe the widieBoe In «zpeetation of the eatastrophe? 
wheraas in the GteekpoeU ine aae through the whole de- 
sign at first. 

** For the eharacters, thej are neither so many nor so 
various in Sophoeles and Koripides, as in Shakspeare and 
Bleteher; only they nie more adapted to those ends of 
tragedy whieh Aristotle oommends to «s, inty and terror. 

** The manners flow from the duuraoters, and consequently 
mast partake of their adTaatages and disadTaatages. 

** The Uionghts and words, which are the foarth and flfth' 
beaaties of tragedy, are eertainly more noble and more 
poetical in the EngUsb than. in the Greek, which mast be 
proved by comparing them somewhat more eqaitably than 
mr.^Rymer has done. 

** After all, we need not yield that the l&glisb way is less 
condnoing to moTc pity and terror, becaase they often shew 
virtue oppressed mid vioe panished; where they do not 
hoOtf/n either^ they are not to be defended. 

** And if we shoiUd grant that the Greeks performed this 
better,. perhaps it may admit of dispvte, whether pity and 
terror are either the prime, or at least the only ends of 
tragedy. 

'* Tim not enoagh that Aristotle had said so ; for Aristotle 
drew Ms models of tragedy from Sophocles and Enripides ; 
and if he had seen onrs, might have changed his mind. 
And ohiefly we have to say (what I hinted on pity and 
Unrror, in the last paragraph save one), that the ponishment 
of yioe and reward of virtoe are the most adequate ends of 
tragedy, becaase most eondadng to good example of life. 
Now, iHty is not so easily raised for a criminal (and tiM 
aoKsient tragedy always represents its chief person saeh) as 
it is for an innocent man; and the solfering of innocence 
and ponishment of the offender is of the natore of Bnglish 
tragedy: contraiily, in the Greek, innocence is anhappy 
often» and the oiCmder escapes. Then we are not toadied 
with the safferings of any sort of men so maeb as of kvers i 
and this was almost unknown to the aneients: sothatthey 
neither administered paetieal jastiee» of wileh mr.Ryme^ 



liivBs or "ran vobts. 

piano of pl|3r, wludi is love. 

** He therofoffe anjasUyiUuBBv at fur not 1)11041111^ tm 
what tbe andieiitfl leftiw.; terit«M»iiM,ttpdii o^midiynftidii 
of the premises, that we have wholly fiDished what ihi^ 

*' My jadgmettt on'tfauipiede is thir: tiM itis oxtMBieljr 
iMunMd, bat thattbrrtatiior of itislMtter read-in thrOvM: 
thaa in tbe Enf^liob poOU ; tint afi waiters -on^bt to «tttdy 
Has oritiqne, as tbe 'best rabcottit I h»ve efw Veen of the 
andents ; that the kftdiel of ingedy, he has here gifeiliy 1i 
onoellont, and extremely cDrreot; 'bttt 'that it is not the 
OBfymodel of all tragedy, becanso it is too maoh vitoom- 
soribod in plot, cbaraeters, &c. .and, lastly, that we nitfy be 
tanfht heee justly to admire md imitate the anoimitSp 
without giving^ them the preference, wilh Uris author. In 
pngn^Uoe to our own oonntry* 

** Want of method In ibis, exeelleiit treaiiBe nsdooB the 
Ihonybts of the <aiitiior sometimes obsonre. 

** EQs meaninip, that :pity and terror are to M moored, ^^ 
that thcgr aye %o be >mb¥cMl ns the onetfils toOndw(iti(^ to tbe 
«ids 4ii tragedy, which are piettiabe and JttstmBtkw. 

« And these two ends may be -tims dlstingidsbed. TiM 
chief end of the poet is to please ; for his immediate m e pu * 
Ution depends on It 

** Thn^pKat end «f tte poem is to instmet, nHdch is iper^ 
fonned by making pleasure the Tehioleof ^hitdhslmcition ) 
for poesy is an artyniid nil arts are made iopvoit JR^pim. 

'' Xhe pitar, whiohihe poets to labovr fir, lis Ibr itbe eri- 
minal, notlor ihese or htei whom he hasnrardened, or who 
(wTO been tbe oonasiontof the tragedyv >The terror Is IMee-* 
inao«n'llie<|»nifiohment of the samo orhninal, niho, if he bo 
lopresented Ibo grMft wm ^iffender, wili.nbt be pitied; if a^ 
logoUior imooenl^ Jiis .pvulsbment will %e VQust. 

** <Aaplher loboeniity ts, where he Hiys, SopfaodBS fmt* 
footed IragOdy by inlrodneing tiio third notor: that is, iw 
m ean t throe .fcindo of action ; one oompnny iiftging, or 
spooking; «DMber pi^^ying on tlminttsio ; m^Hdfd dancing. 

<' aao«i«ke« true jndgmttitan tiiis oampOtiliDnlMNMiKt 
the -asnek poftt and tiM ibi«pMoh» » tibgodly t 
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*^'OMHiA»r, 'firaty iMnr dbiatoUo ^as 4«fiBMl a .trigody. 
8«0Dnifiy, ifliat he «i8ig«« ithetmd tof it to ho. 19un%, 
«]i8t'he tlunlcB Irbe fbeairtiBS^of it. BovtUy, Akednrans !• 
ftfetain the end praposod. 

'' CSompare the iGreek and .'BftgliriL ;tnispte fKMis jsstlj 
and mthont paortuUity, aeoondiagite'fbase rulea. 

^ llhen, aeeoBidly, oonaidertwhoihar Aiistfttle iiaa:made 
a jwit^efimtiim of tragedy; orili|paKU/ofiitai»«lB,4Hiid of 
its heanties ; and whether he, haying: «oft laeen «ay dtlMva 
batiimie ef Sophoaiea, llnniBHai»-to..had or JIhilgr aonld 
dvtflfemiiie what aH the amotikmokm af ttagodir vaa^ anil 
w^Mieia they eanaiat 

^ 'Naxt, shew in nQnitandiBitt^ragcdy^vMjdeiclnft : 4w 
example, in the narrowness of its plrts^ and femmaiStiif 
penons ; and *rf whatiur dWite' mot a : fBtnlt in 4he •Greek 
poets; and whather ittrair itttfMktmv'WUM no gi«al« mhtm 
the*¥aiiety was TisOdyaa tiWfle:; iflny h et i a t w hat thegr did 
was not Tery easy to do. 

** nen make a ja d;gia i f ■t ^mi'wiiBt iha.Btigliah haire.added 
to their kemHies: aa^ ftrjeimiMph^giot ealgr more i^, tat 
also new passians; wm, nMUMly, -that -of low, seoreely 
touched on hy the amasBlB^ OBasfiil mi this one esampla ui 
Ptedra, oifted by mr.Rjfsner ; land in thut how short they 
of'Flateher! '• 

Fro ve -also that hnna, bong an heMac passion, is ifil for 
tragedy, whinli cannot te ideassd, hooanse of the examplo 
allBged of PhsBdsa; smd 4ow^fia- Slnklipeaflie dms onaiDBO 
tbsoa in ixsendshipy te. 

^^ Xo oretam to the inagintong of tias inqniry ; consider if 
pity and locior Ibe ensngh far ttapadly to mcwe: and I Ib^ 
lievie, upon a trve dcfinkion'of irafpidyf it wiU'bO:fiMiiid 4tet 
its work «xdtmidfs tether, ond that tit is io reform msDmeni, 
iiy a didightfjal refveamitaliMi of hitman life in gseat pert- 
sons, by way of diaiogna. If ilhii 4ni tvae^ then net osdiy 
pity and iaorormrelaba moTod, as the only means to bring 
•a to irifilDe, bnt jganeraUy lore to virtue, and hatred t» 
we ; bff shewing the Towards of one, and pumshmsBts of 
the other; at least, hy drendeaiiig irirliie alwi^ mmoIiI^ 
^kmtfk U be shewn mateteniAe^ 4«fed ifioe «detesliible, 
timsigh it he Aeam trinaidMiiit. 
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** If, theli/the encouragement of ^viitne and ^seoaraKe- 
ment of Tice be' the proper ends of poetry in tragedy, pit^ 
and terror, thoagh good means, are not tiie only. Tfor all 
the passions, in their turns, are to be set in a ferment ; as 
joy, nnger, love, fear, are to be used as the poet's contmon- 
places ; and a general coneemment for the principal actors 
is to be raised, by making them appear snch in their ch*- 
racters, their words, and actions, as will interest the tMidi^ 
ence in their forties* 

** And if, after all, in a larjger sense, pity compw^tenda 
tids coneemment for the good, and terror indndes dtMaU 
ation for the bad, then let ns consider whether the English 
haye hot answered this elid of tragedy as weU* as the an- 
cients, or perhaps better. 

** And here mr.Rymer'i oljections against these plsya 
are to be impartially weighed, that we may see whether th^ 
are of weight enough to turn the balance against our coun« 
txymen. 

** ^TiB evident those plitiyii, which he arraigns, hare moif^ 
both Ihoae passions In a. high degree upon the stage; 

*^ To give the gldry df tins away from the poet, and to 
place it upon the actors, seems unjust. 

''One reason is, because whatOTcr actors they haTefovDid; 
the event has been the same ; that is, the same passioBS 
hare been always mored; which shews that there is some* 
thing of force and merit in the plays themselTCS, ccmdneing 
to the design of raising these two passions; and suppose 
them ef er to have been excellently acted, yet action only 
adds grace, vigour, and more life, upon the stage ; but can* 
not give it wholly where it is not first. But, secondly, i 
dare appeal to those who have never seen them actedt* if 
they have not found these two passions moved wi^in 
them : and if the general voice will carry it, mr. Rymer's 
pr^udice will take off his single testimony. 

** This, being matter of fact, is reasonably to be eatid^ 
Kshed by this appeal ; as, if one man says it is night, when 
the rest of the world conclude it to foe day, tlm:o needs no 
farther argument against Um, thftt it is so. 
« ^ If he urge, that the general taste is depraved^ his nrgu* 
meats to prove this can at bmii bnt^e^no# ttat ourpoata 
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teolc not the bMt w$y t» niise thoie paMioni; Imt osperi- 
0aee prorea against him» tliat thoae meani, which they 
have vf ed» have been successful, and haye produced tb^nu 
*^ And cme.reasoi^of that success is, in my opinion, this ; 
^at Shakspeare and Fletcher have written, to the genius of 
the age and nation in which they liyed ; for though nature^ 
as he objects, is the same in all places, and reason too the 
same; yet the climate, the age, the disposition of the 
people, to whom, a poet writes, may^be so different^ that 
wlMit pleased the Greeks woidd not satisfy an English 



^ And if they prooeed upon a foimdation of truer reason 
UK please theAthenlans» than Shakspeare and Fletcher to 
please the English, it only shews that the Athenians were 
Amove judicious people; but the poet's business is certainly 
tm please the audience. 

''• Whether oar English audience haye been pleased 
hitherto, with, acorns, as he calls it, or with bread, is the 
next 4|«estion; that is, whether the means which Shak- 
speare and Fletcher haye used, in their plays, to raise those 
passions before named, be better applied to the ends b} 
the Greek poets than by them ? And perhaps we shall not 
jpraiit him this wholly : let it be yielded that a writer is not 
to ran down with the stream, or to please the people by 
their usual methods, but rather to reform their judgments, 
it still remains to proTO that our theatre needs this total 
reformation. s 

*^ The faults, which he has found in their design, are 
rather wittily aggrayated in many places than reasonably 
urged ; and as much may be returned on the Greeks by 
one who were as witty as himself. 

^< They destroy not, if they are granted, the foundation 
of the fabric; only take away, from the beauty of the sym- 
metry ; for example, the faults in the. character of the king^* ' 
in King and No-Mnfff are not, as he calls them, such as render 
him. detestable, but only- imperfections which accompany 
h^man nature, and are for the most part excused by the 
violence of his lore ; so that they destroy, not our pity or 
c<Micemment for him: this answer may be applied to most 
ofhhi objections of that kiod* 
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** And 1kiB^emM^lda^'mutif'Wntim»,itkmhB ii. aaf 
Mrenri»1^1ml1l^oiie,f»too8ei«i6lf BiMgiwdliy fiH^ 

Hr add9 to^oor l6ntnr aaid detestftlfiMi'Of lfa» oifiiiiiial; aad 
pfoetio'JTKStfee fo-taot ne^eotad neitli«r;> fliriMr'Statt fainrin 
ont'imoAs^t^eftity oflfenoe ^ifelekr he ci»aaait»; and. te 
point; wlMcft; tlie^poet i»to gain ontto n ad fane e ^ iy not ao 
mttdrhr thedbtttitfof an ofifbndMraatii^ ridug a^homir af 
Uacritaves; 

'''Tlmt'llle*criitainal ateni^ naHbiw ba^wfaolljr gnil;^^ 
wtiollf mnocenti but se partfidpa«lng-bf 'libt]^4w la 
both pity and terror, is certainly a good rulOy but intpnfi* 
^etttally te'be^t)%9ervod; for, tlM irevettwiMilbejaDitiiage- 
dfea fiMT mneli^aRke; wMeli* obj0Ctt€fliiha«teeiair(.faaliha» 
iMt ftriljr answered. 

' ^^Tb^eoncNidl^^thei^fll^!; iPllMy phK3(i»«f ttvviBaidtearae 
more correctly plotted, ours are moie* bt i — tifoB^ w iilt en* 
And, if we can raise passions as Mgh'on wane'::flnindMons, 
it shews oar genias in- tragedy iagveaUv; foninr.aliiatllar! 
parts of it' the Bnglish hare manilbstiy imieEed. 
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Thv. originaTof the ibflowing' letter is* preserred Sn the- 
Itbrary' at Lambeth, and was Idndly imparted tb the padia-^ 
by tire reverend' dr. Vyse. 

Copy of an original Letter from John Jhyflen, esq; to Ms Sbns • 
in Italy, from a MS, in the Lambeth library, marked 
No. 933, p. 66: 

(Superscribed) "* Al illttstrisstaio fittf^ 

Oiniii OtydflOy Oaoiaiieian 

d^Hanoi«r.A.S(a( 
''.Braiioa>par^antoaa. iBJUMna.** 
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Bear 'Sons^ '•Sspt: the Jld^ oar stj^. 

'Being now at sir WilNam BowyBr's:iA' theooantry, | 
eilnnol write at large> becanse I fiiid myself somewhat in*- 
d}speisedwitha.e<rid,and am thick ofiheaaag, rather wone 
than I was in town. I am gla«t tA find, by yonr letter o£ 



Jfl^r 2fitti,.ywir' slyK Uu4 j0a,v htHk ia. boRlih; hot 
wonder you. sbaald ihiiilc. jom^ov)' ncf^ignA as to: ibigot to 
gnre yoa.an- aoopunt of th9 aWp.in whiok your. |Mrc«l ia<to 
csome. I baT«:wnttoii«to you tiro or thi«e lettora QCNMMn»> 
in|r it^ ivhich I l^ure sent b^ atlohands, as I told yu^ and 
doujbt notlvaft jfjon have tbem beioiie tMsoan airive to yon. 
B^mg' oat 0^ to^m, I hav<»; forgolten tko Sufi's imm^ 
wikich your inotUsr vmU inquire, and pat it into her letter^ 
which is jdvad' with mine* But the- master's name I r^ 
mcnhev: beia sailed mnBalph Thorps theshipiahoond 
tQ.l4iSk»T9^ oftnaigoed to mr* Peter andj mr. Thomas Batt, 
merohjU)ta, Ittmot yoiar opinion, that, by Tonson's mcnna, 
al»Aiii.all OfMT'lAtters havo. miaoanied for this last: yean 
Bat, however, he has missed of his desi^in the dediwatiim» 
though he had. prepared the book for it; for, in every figure 
of i£neas, he has caused him to be drawn like king Wil- 
liam, with a hooked nose. After my return to town, I in- 
tond to alter a play of sir Robert Howard's, written long 
since, and lately put into my hands ; 'tis called The Com' 
quest of China by the Tarlars, It will cost me six weeks 
study, with the probabld benefit of a hundred pounds. In 
the mean time, I am writing a song for St. Cecilia's feast, 
who, you know, is the patroness of music. This is trouble- 
some, and no way beneficial; but I could not deny the 
stewards of the feast, who came in a body to me to desire 
that kindness, one of them being mr. Bridgeman, whose 
parents are your mother's friends. I hope to send you 
thirty guineas between Michaelmas and Christmas, of which 
I will give you an account when I come to town. I remem* 
ber the counsel you give me in your letter ; but dlssem« 
bling, though lawful in some cases, is not my talent; yet, 
for your sake, I will struggle with the plain openness of my 
natore, and keep in my just resentments against that de- 
generate order. In the mean time, I flatter not myself 
with any manner of hopes, but do my duty, and suffer for 
God's sake; being assured, before hand, never to be re- 
warded, though the times should alter. Towards the latter 
end of this month, September, Charles will begin to recover 
his perfect health, according to his nativity, which, casting 
it myself^ I am sure is true, and all things hitherto have 
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happened aoeordnglj to tke very time tbat I predicted 
them: I hope at the same time to recover more health, ac- 
eocdinc^ to my age. Remember me to poor Harry, whose 
prayers I earnestly desire. My Virgil succeeds in the 
world beyond its desert or my expectation. Ton know die 
profits might hare been more ; bat neither my conscience 
jior my honour would suffer me to take tiiem: but I never 
can repent of my constancy, since I am thoroughly per- 
suaded of the justice of the cause for which I suffer. R 
has pleased God to raise up many friends to me amongst 
my enemies^ though they who ought to have been my 
friends are negligent of me. I am called to dinner, and 
oannot go on with this letter, which I desiroyon to exeme ; 
and am 

** Tour most affectionate father, 

** John Drydin** 



r 
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Edmund smith is one of those lacky writers who have, 
without much labour, attained high reputation, and who 
are mentioned with reverence, rather for the possession 
than the exertion of uncommon abilities. 

Of his life little is known ; and that little claims no praise^ 
but what can be given to intellectual excellence, seldom 
employed to any virtuous purpose. His character, as given 
by mr. Oldisworth, with all the partiality of friendship, 
which is said by dr. Burton to shew " what fine things one 
man of parts can say of another," and which, however, com- 
prises great part of what can be known of mr. Smith, it is 
better to transcribe at once than to take by pieces. I shall 
subjoin such little memorials as accident has enabled me 
to collect. 

*' Mr. EDMUND SMITH was the only son of an eminent 
mercliant, one mr. Neale, by a daughter of the famous baron 
Lechmere. Some misfortunes of his father, which were 
soon followed by his death, were the occasion of the son's 
being left very young in the hands of a near relation, (one 
who married mr. Neale's sister), whose name was Smith. 

** This gentleman and his lady treated him as their own 
child, and put him to Westminster-school under the care of 
dr. Busby ; whence, after the loss of his faithful and gener* 
ous guardian, (whose name he assumed and retained), he 
was removed to Christ-church in Oxford, and there by his 
aunt handsomely maintained till her deatii ; after which he 
continued a member of that learned and ingenious society 
till within five years of his own ; though, some time before 
his leaving Christ-church, he was sent for by his mother to 
Worcester, and owned and acknowledged as her legitimate 
son; which had not been mentioned, but to wipe off the 
aspersions that were ignorantly cast by some on his birth. 
It IB to be remembered, for our author's honour, that, when 
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at Westminster election he stood a candidate for one of 
the nniversities, he so signally distinguished himself bj his 
conspicuous performances, that there arose no small con- 
tention between the representative electors of Trinity col- 
lege in Cambridge and Christ-church in Oxon, which of 
those two royal societies should adopt him as their own* 
But the electors of Trinity college haying the preference of 
ehoice that year, they resolutely elected him; who yet, 
being inyited at the same time to Christ-church, chose to' 
accept of a studentship there. Mr. Smith's perfections, wr 
well natural as acquired, seem to hare been formed upon 
Horace's plan, who says, in his Art of Poetry, 

Ego nee stadium sine dmte yeoky 



Nee mde quid prosit video ingenimn ; alteiiii» sic 
Altera poscit opem res, et conjorat amice.'* 



tt 



He ^as endowed by nature with all those excMlent 
and necessary qualifications which are previous to the ac« 
complishment of a great man. His memory was large and 
tenacious, yet, by a curious facility, chiefly susceptible of the 
finest impressions it received from the best authors he read, 
which it always preserved in their primitive strength and 
Amiable order. 

" He had a quickness of apprehension, and vivacity of 
understanding, which easily took in and surmounted the 
most subtle and knotty parts of mathematics and meta- 
physics. His wit was prompt and flowing, yet solid and 
piercing ; his taste deKcate, his head clear, and his way of 
expressing his thoughts perspicuous and engaging. I shall 
say nothing of his person, which yet was so well turned, 
that no neglect of himself in his dress cGfttld render it dis- 
agreeable ; insomuch that the fear sex, who observed and 
e^eemed him, at once commended and reproved him by 
the name of tiie handsome sloven. An eager, but generous 
nnd noble, emulation grew up with him ; which (as it were 
li rational sort of instinct) pushed him upon striving to ex- 
cel in every art and science that could make him a credit 
%o\m college, and 'that college the ornament of the most 
learned and polite university ; and it was his happiness Ui 
httve severid contemporarfes and fellow-sladents who ex«> 



•felted mad exdted tlua Tirt«e in UMinselinM and others, 
thereby beeoming so desenredly in fayoiir with this age, 
and so good a proof of its aice dlscnvmeBt. His judgment, 
naturally good, soon ripened into an exquisite fineness and 
distinguishing sagacity, wlnoh, as it was active and busy, 
so it was vigorous lEMoid avlnly, keeping even paces with a 
rich and strong imagination^ always upon the wing, and 
never tired with aspiriag^ Hence it was, that, though he 
writ as young as Cowley, he had no puerilities ; and his 
earliest productions were so far from having any thing in 
tiiem mean and trifling, that, like the junior compositions 
of mr. Stej^ey, they may make grey authors blush. There 
are many of his first essaya in oratory, in epigram, elegy, 
and epique, still handed about the university in manuscript, 
which shew a masterly hand ; and, though maimed and in* 
jured by frequent transcribing, make their way into our 
most celebrated miscellanies, where they shine with un- 
common lustre. Besides those verses in the Oxford books 
which he could not help setting his name to, several of his 
compositions came abroad under other names, which his 
own singular modesty, and faithful silence, strove in vain 
to conceal. The encaenia and public collections of the 
university upon state subjects were never in such esteem, 
either for elegy or congratulation, as when he contributed 
most largely to them ; and it was natural for those, who 
knew his peculiar way of writing, to turn to his share in 
the work, as by far the most relishing part of the entertain*- 
ment. As his parts were extraordinary, so he well knew 
how to improve them ; and not only to polish the diamond, 
but enchase it in the most solid and durable metal. Though 
he was an academic the greatest part of his life, yet he con- 
tracted no sourness of temper, no spice of pedantry, no 
itch of disputaticm, or obstinate contention for the old or 
new philosophy, no assuming way of dictating to others, 
which are faults (though excusable) which some are insen- 
sibly led into, who are constrained to dwell long within the 
walls of a private college. His converjiation was plecu9(ant 
and instructive, and what Horace said of Plotins, Yariua, 
and Virgil, might Justly be applied to him : 

. Nil ego eontnleiiBi Jacoode samis amice.-— Sat. v. Mne 1. 
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** Am correct a writer as he was in his most elaborat* 
pieces, he read the works of others with oandoar, and re- 
serred his greatest sererity for his own compositions; 
heing readier to cherish and adyance, than damp or re- 
press, a rising.genins, and as patient of heing excelled him- 
self (if any could excel him) as indastrions to excel others. 
' *' Twere to be wished he had confined himself to a par- 
ticular profession, who was capable of surpassing in any; 
but, in this, his want of application was in a great measure 
owing to his want of due encouragement. 

'^ He passed through the exercises of the college and 
university with unusual applause; and though he often 
suffered his friends to call him off from his retirements, and 
to lengthen out those jovial avocations, yet his return to 
his studies were so much the more passionate, and his at- 
tention upon those refined pleasures of reading and think- 
ing so vehement, (to which his facetious and unbended in- 
tervals bore no proportion), that the habit grew upon him ; 
and the series of meditation and reflection being kept up 
whole weeks together, he could better sort his ideas, and 
take in the sundry parts of a science at one view, without 
interruption or coniusion. Some indeed of his acquaint- 
ance, who were pleased to distinguish between the wit and 
the scholar, extolled him altogether on the account of these 
titles ; but others, who knew him better, could not forbear 
doing him justice as a prodigy in both kinds. He had 
ngnalised himself, in the schools, as a philosopher and pole- 
mic of extensive knowledge and deep penetration; and 
went through all the courses, with a wise regard to the dig- 
nity and importance of each science. I remember him, in 
4he divinity school, responding and disputing with a pei^ 
•picuous energy, a ready exactness, and commanding force 
of argument, when dr. Jane worthily presided in the chair ; 
whose condescending and disinterested commendation of 
•him gave him such a reputation as silenced the envious 
malice of his enemies, who durst not contradict the appro^ 
bation of so profound a master in theology. None of those 
self-sufficient creatures, who have either trifled with philo- 
sophy, by attempting to ridicule it, or have encumbered it 
with novel terms and burdensome explanations, understood 
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its real weight and pnrity half io well as nur. Smith. He 
was too discerning to allow of the character of nnprofitable, 
ragged, and abstruse, which some superficial sciolists, (so 
yery smooth and polite as to admit of no impression), either 
out of an unthinking indolence, or an ill-founded prejudice, 
had affixed to this sort of studies. He knew the thorny 
terms of philosophy served well to fence-in the true doc- 
trines of religion ; and looked upon school divinity as upon 
a rough but weU-wrought army, which might at once adoi^a 
and defend the Christian hero, and equip him for the combat. 

** Mr. Smith had a long and perfect intimacy with all the 
Greek and Latin classics; with whom he had carefully 
compared whatever was worth perusing in the Frenehy 
Spanish, and Italian, (to which languages he was no 
stranger), and in all the celebrated writers of his own 
country. But then, according to the curious observation 
of the late earl of Shaftesbury, he kept the poet in awe by 
regular criticism ; and, as it were, married the two arts for 
their mutual support and improvement There was not a 
traet of credit, upon that subject, which he had not dill* 
gently examined, from Aristotle down to Hedelin and Bossu ; 
110 that, having each rule constantly before him, he could 
carry tibe art through every poem, and at once point out 
the graces and deformities. By this means he seemed to 
read with a design to correct, as well as imitate. 

*^ Being thus prepared, he could not but taste every little 
delicacy that was set before him ; though it was impossible 
for him at the same time to be fed and nourished with any 
thing but what was substantial and lasting. He considered 
the ancients and modems not as parties or rivals for fame, 
but as architects upon one and the same plan — the art of 
poetry; according to which he judged, approved, and 
Mamed, without flattery or detraction. If he did not always 
commend the compositions of others, it was not ill-nature, 
(which was not in his temper), but strict justice would not 
Jet him call a few flowers set in ranks, a glib measure, and 
MO many couplets, by the name of poetry : he was of Ben 
Jottson's opinion, who could not admire 

— ^-*— Verses as smooth and soft as creamy 
In which there was neither depth nor streant, . 
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'^ Aad therefore, tikoogli bis want of compiaiwuice fior 
some neii's overbearkig yatiity made liiin enemies, yet the 
better part of mankind were obtig^ed by the freedom of his 
reflections. 

** His Bodleian speech, thongh taken from a remote and 
iittperfect copy, hath shewn the worid how great a master 
he was of 1^ Ciceronian eloquence, mixed with the con- 
eiseness and force of Demosthenes, the elegant and moving 
turns of Pliny, and the acnte and wise reflections of Tacitus. 

** Since Temple and Roscommon, no man Understood 
Horace better, especially as to his happy diction, rolling 
mtmbers, beautiful imagery, and alternate mixture of the 
soft and the sublime. This endeared dr. Hannes's odes to 
him, tbe finest genius for Latin lyric since the Augustan 
hge. His friend mr. Philips*s ode to mr. St. John (late lord 
BoHngbroke), after the manner of Horace's lusoryor ama* 
torian odes, is certainly a masler-^)iece ; but mr. Smith's 
Pecocftittt is of the subUmer kind, though, like Wailler's 
writings upon Oliver €romweIl,it wants not the most delicate 
and surprising turns peculiai* to the person praised. I do 
not remember to have seen any thing like it in dr. Bathurst, 
who had made some attempts this way with applause. He 
was an exc^lent judge of humanity ; and so good an his«- 
torian, that in familiar discourse he would talk over the 
most memorable facts in antiquity, the lives, actions, and 
charairters, of celebrated men, with amazing facility and 
accuracy. As he had thoroughly read and (ingested Thua- 
ttus's works, so he was able to copy after him ; and his 
talent in this kind was so well known and allowed, that he 
had been singled out by some great men to write a history, 
whieh it was for their interest to have done with die utmost 
art and dexterity. I shall not mention for what reasons 
this design was dropped, though they are very mudi to 
mr. Smith's honour. The truth is, and I speak it beflnra 
living witnesses, whilst an agreeable company could te 
him upon a subject of useful literatiire, nobody shone to 
^greater Advantage ; he seemed to be that Memmlus 
Lucretius speaks of: 

Qoem tn, Dea, tempore hi omid 

Onnibitt omatitti vohdtti eseeUere rehok 
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** Hk werks are not many, and those soattered up and 
down in misceUaniea and coUeoiions, being wrested from 
1dm by his friends with great difficulty and rekictanoe. All 
of them together make but a small part of that muoh 
greater body which lies dispersed in the possession of 
numerous acquaintance ; and cannot perhaps be made en- 
tire without great ii^stice to him, because few of them 
had his last hand, and the transcriber was often obliged to 
take the liberties of a friend. His condolence for the death 
of mr. Philips is full of the noblest beauties, and hath done 
justice to the ashes of that second MUton, whose writings 
will last as long as tiie English language, generosity, and 
▼alour. For him xnr. Smith had contracted a perfect friend- 
ship ; a passion he was most susceptible c^, and whose laws 
he looked upon as sacred and invidiable. 

'* Eyery subject that passed under his pen.had all the life, 
proportion, and embellishments bestowed on it, which an 
exquisite skill, a warm imagination, and a cool judgment, 
possibly could bestow on it. The epique, lyric, elegiac, 
eyery sort of poetry he touched upon, (and he had touched 
upon a great yariety), was raised to its proper height, and 
the differences between each of them obsenred with a judi- 
cious accuracy. We saw the old rules and new beauties 
placed in admirable order by each other; and there was a 
predominant fancy and spirit of his own infused, superior 
to what some draw off from the ancients, or from poesies 
here and there culled out of the modems, by a painful in« 
dustry and seryile imitation. His contriyances were adroit 
and magnificent ; his images lively and adequate ; his sen- 
timents charmuig and majestic ; his expressions natural 
and bold; his numbers yarious and sounding; and that 
enamelled mixture of classical wit, which, without re- 
dundance and affectation, sparkled through his writings, 
and were no less pertinent and agreeable. 

^ His Pk^dru is a consummate tragedy, and the success 
of it was as great as the most sanguine expectations of his 
friends could promise or foresee. The number of nights^ 
And the common method of filling the house, are not always 
ikhe surest marios of judging what encouragemoit a play 
iaeets with : but the generosity of all the persons of a re^ 
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fined taste about town was remarkable oif this occasion; 
and it must not be foi^otten bow asealotisly mr. Addison 
espoused his interest, with all the elegant judgpnent and 
diffusive good-nature for which that accomplished gentle- 
man and author is so justly yalued by mankind. But as 
to PhtBdra, she has certainly made a finer figure under 
mr. Smith's conduct, upon the English stage, than either in 
Rome or Athens ; and if she excels the Greek and Lstin 
Pkadray I need not say she surpasses the French one, 
though embellished with whatever regular beauties and 
moving softness Racine himself could give her. 

** No man had a juster notion of the difficulty of com- 
posing than mr. Smith; and he sometimes would create 
greater difficulties than be had reason to apprehend. Writ- 
ing with ease, what (as mr.Wycherley speaks) may b« 
easily written, moved his indignation. When he was 
writing upon a subject, he would seriously consider what 
Demosthenes, Homer, Virgil, or Horace, if alive, would 
say upon that occasion, which whetted him to exceed him- 
self as well as others. Nevertheless, he could not, or would 
not, finish several subjects he undertook ; which may be 
iinputed either to the briskness of his fancy, still hunting 
after new matter, or to an occasional indolence, which 
spleen and lassitude brought upon him, which, of all his 
foibles, the world was least inclined to forgive. That this 
was not owing to conceit or vanity, or a fulness of himself, 
(a frailty which has been imputed to no less men than 
Shakspeare and Jonson), is clear from hence ; because he 
left his works to the entire disposal of his friends, whose 
most rigorous censures he even courted and solicited, sub- 
mitting to their animadversions, and the freedom they took 
vnth them, with an unreserved and prudent resignation. 

** I have seen sketches and rough draughts of some poems 
to be designed, set out analytically; wherein the fable, 
structure, and connexion, the images, incidents, moral 
episodes, and a great variety of ornaments, were so finely 
laid out, so well fitted to the rules of art, and squared so 
exactly to the precedents of the ancients, that I have oftm 
looked on these poetical elements with the same concena 
with whioh oudous men are affected at the sight of ^ 
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most entertaimng remains and ruins of an antiqae figure or 
building. Those fragments of the learned, which some men 
have been so proud of their pains in collecting, are useless 
rarities, without form and without life, when compared with 
these embryos, which wanted not spirit enough to preserve 
them ; so that I cannot help thinking, that, if some of them 
were to come abroad, they would be as highly valued by 
the poets, as the sketches of Julio and Titian are by the 
painters ; though there is nothing in them, but a few out- 
lines as to the design and proportion. 
' '* It must be confessed, that mr. Smith had some defects 
in his conduct, which those are most apt to remember who 
could imitate him in nothing else. His freedom with him* 
self drew severer acknowledgments from him than all the 
malice he ever provoked was capable of advancing, and he 
did not scruple to give even his misfortunes the hard name 
of faults ; but^ if the world had half his good-nature, all 
the shady parts would be entirely struck out of his cha- 
racter. 

^* A man, who under poverty, calamities, and disappoint- 
ments, could make so many friends, and those so truly 
valuable, must have just and noble ideas of the passion of 
friendship, in the success of which consisted the greatest, 
if n ot the only, happiness of his life. He knew very well 
what was due to his birth, though fortune threw him short 
of it in every other circumstance of life. He avoided 
making any, though perhaps reasonable, complaints of her 
dispensations, under which he had honour enough to be 
easy, without touching the favours she flung in his way, 
when offered to him at a price of a more durable reputation. 
He took care to have no dealings with mankind in which 
he could not be just; and he desired to be at no other ex- 
pence in his pretensions than that of intrinsic merit, which 
was the only burthen and reproach he ever brought upon 
his friends. He eould say, as Horace did of himself, what 
I never yet saw translated: 

Meo sum pauper in sre. 

*' At his coming to town, no man was more sunoundad 
by all those who realljr had or pretended to wit, or more 
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ooorted by the great men who had then a power and op^ 
portunity of eacoaraging arts and sciences, and gave proois 
of their fondness for the name of patron in many instances, 
which will ever be remembered to their glory. Mr. Smith's 
character grew upon his friends by intimacy, and ootwent 
the strongest prepossessions which had been conceived in 
his favour. Whatever quarrel a few sour creatures, whose 
obscurity is their happiness, aiay possibly have to the age ; 
yet, amidst a studied neglect, and total disuse of all those 
ceremonial attendances, fashionable equipments, and ex- 
ternal recommendation, which are thought necessary intro- 
ductions into the ffr^nd montUf this gentleman was so 
happy as still to please ; and whilst the rich, the gay, the 
noble, and honourable, saw how much he excelled in wit- 
•and learning, they easily forgave him all other differences. 
.Qence it was that both his acquaintance and retirements 
were his own free ch<»ee. What mr. Prior observes upon 
a very great tdiaraoter was true of him, thtU tm>U ofhisfnadu 
brought their excuse with them. 

. ** Those who Uamed him most understood him least ; it 
bding the oustonn of the vulgar to charge an excess upon 
the most oomplaidant, and to form a character by the 
morals of a few, who buve sometin^s spoiled an hour or 
two in good company. Where only fortune is wanting to 
make a great name, that single eiceeptioa can never pass 
upon the best judges and most equitable obi^rvers of man- 
kind ; and wlmi the time «omes for the world to spare their 
pity, we may justly enlafge our demands upon them for 
their admiration. 

*' Some few ycstrs before his death, he had engaged him- 
aelf in several considerable undertakings ; in all which he 
had prepared the wexld to expect, mighty things fW^m him. 
I have seen about ten sheets of his SngiUih Piiuf^r, whioii 
exoeeded any thing of that kind I could eter hope for in 
our own ianguageu He had drawn out a pitn pf a tragedy 
of the Idukf Jane Chrey^ and had gone through several aoenea 
of it. But he could not well have bequeathed that work to 
better hands than where, I hear, it is at present lodged ; 
tht bovet iiie«ti^ aT two su<;h namos may justify the 
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larfdsk expeeUlioiis, and is mifiQmt to avMiie tko %mm^ an 
agreeable iimlatioa^ 

^ His gfealest aad noblest imdettaJuaf ^nv JLmifkim^ 
He bad inisbed an entive tvanalation of Ibo fuNim^f wbiok 
be sent to tbe referend nur.Biobard Parker, a fntnA of bis^ 
late of Merton oollef^, an exact oritie in the Greek toi|g«e, 
^m wbom it. eame to n^ bands. The French Tersioa of 
monsieur Boilean, though truly Taluable^ was far sbart el 
IL He^ proposed a large addition to this work, of notes 
and obaenrations of hla own» with an entire syttem of 'the 
art of poetry, in Oree bocks, nnder the titles of tko^^j^^ 
^eiiouy 9XLd JIffure, I saw the last of these. perfect, and in 
a fair copy, in which be shewed prodigious judgment a^d 
rea^&ig; and partiottlarly had refonned the art of rhetoria» 
by reducing that vast wad oonfased heap of tersis, with 
wbieb a long soceession ef pedants had encumbered the 
world, to a very narrow compass, comprehending ail thai 
was nsefal and onamental in poetry. Under each head 
and chapter, be intended to make remarks upon all tbe 
aneients and modems, tbe Greek, lAtuk, English, French, 
Spanish, and Italian poets> and to note their several 
beauties and delects. 

** What raaaitts of bis works is left, as I am informed. In 
the hands of men of worth and judgment, who loyed Um^ 
It cannot be supposed they would suppress any thing thai 
was his, but out of respect to his memory, and for want of 
proper hands to finish what so great a genius bad begun." 

Such is the declamation of Oldisworth^ written while bis 
admiration was ^et fresh, and his kindness warm; and 
therefore such as, without any criminal purpose of deceiy- 
ing, shews a strong desire to make the most of all fl|yonr> 
able truth. I cannot much commend the performance. Hie 
praise is often indistinct, and tbe sentences, are losded with 
words of more pomp than use. There is little, boweyer, 
that can be contradicted, even when a plainj^r tale comes 
to be told. 

BDM UND NEAJM9 known by Ibt name of SMITH, 
was boiB at Kuadiey^ ^ nrat nf tbn lirobmnrnii, in Was* 
eesterihiie. TbeyeMrofhisbirtbisaBeMlnini. 
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He was educated at Weatmiiuter. It i» known to hay^ 
been the practice of dr. Busby to detain those youth long^ 
at school, of whom he had formed the highest expectations. 
Smith took his master's degree on the 8th of Jaly 1096 ; 
he therefore was probably admitted into the nmyersity in 
1669, when we may suppose him twenty years old. 

His reputation for literature in his college was such as, 
has been told ; but the indecency and licentiousness of his 
bekayiour drew upon him, Dec. 24, 1694, while he was yet 
only bachelor, a public admonition, entered upon record, in 
order to his expulsion. Of this reproof the effect is not 
known. He was probably less notorious. At Oxford, as 
we all know, much will be forgiven to literary merit ; and 
of that he had exhibited sufficient eridence by his excellent 
ode on the death of the great orientalist, dr. Pocock, who 
died in 1691, and whose praise must hare been written by 
Binith when he had been but two years in the university. 

This ode, which closed the second rolume of the Mustt 
AnglieaiUBf though perhaps some objections may be made 
to its Latinity, is by far the best lyric composition in that 
eellection : nor do I know where to find it equalled among 
the modem writers. It expresses, with great felicity, 
images not classical, in classical diction: its digressions 
and returns have been deservedly recommended by Trapp 
as models for imitation. He had several imitations from 

Cowley: 

Testltiir hinc tot sermo coloribns 
Quot ta, Pococki, disslmilis tui 
Orator effers, qnot vicissim 
Te memores celebrare gaudent. 

I win not commend the figure which makes the orator 
pronounci the coUnarty or give to colours memwry and delight* 
I quote it, however, as an imitation of these Ikies : 

So many languages he \M in store. 

That only fame shall speak of hijn in more. 

The simile, by which an old man, retaining the fire of his 
youth, is compared to ^tna flaming through the snow, 
wineh Smith ima wed. with > great pomp, \b stolen froi^ 
Cowley, howevi^r Jittie wofflhithe laboar of e«nv0faaoe. 
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He proceeded to take his decree of mastor of arts, July 8, 
1606. Of the exercises which he performed on that oeear* 
SioD, I have not heard any thing memorable. 

As his years advanced, he adyanced in reputation ; I6r 
he continued to cultirate his mind, though he did not amend 
his irregularities : by which he gave so much offence, that, 
April 24, 1700, the dean and chapter declared '< the place 
of mr. Smith Toid, he haying been conyicted of riotous be* 
hayiour in the house of mr. Cole, an apothecary : but it was 
referred to the dean when, and upon what occasion, tiie 
^ntence should be put in execution.'' 

Thus tenderly was he treated : the goyemors of his eoU 
lege could hardly keep him, and yet wished that he would 
hot force them to driye him away. 

Some time afterwards he assumed an appearance of do^ 
eency: in his own phrase, he whUetMd himself, haying a 
desire to obtain the censorship, an office of honour and 
some profit in the college; but, when the election came, 
the preference was giyen to mr.FonUces, his junior: the 
same, I suppose, that joined with Freind in an edition of 
part of Demosthenes. The censor is a tntor ; and it was 
not thought proper to trust the superintendanoe of otMrs 
to a man who took so little care of hiniself. 

From this time Smith employed his malioe and'hitf wit 
against the dean, dr. Aldrich, whom he considered as the 
opponent of his claim. Of his lampoom upon him, I onet 
heard a single line too gross to be repeated. 

But he was still a genius and a scholar, and Oxford was 
unwilling to lose him: he was endured, with all his pranks 
and his yices, two years longer ; but on I>ec. dO, 1705, at the 
instance of all the canons, the sentence, declared five years 
before, was put in execution^ 

The execution was, I believe, silent and tender-; for one 
of his friends, from whom I learned much of his life, ap^ 
peared not to know it. 

He was now driven to Xiondon, where he associated 'tiea^ 
self with the whigs ; whether because they w^ in > powor, 
or bocause the tories had expelled hiifa, or because he was 
ii whig by principle, may- perlmps be*. ^kMibted;; (He«a4 
however, caressed by men ofcjfv^at aMMirs^ Mntmrer .iM| 
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Uiair part|>, mA wm Mf^ortod by tiM liberality ^t tbose 
wbo ddlighled ia bis oonvctsalioBL 

Tbere was oaea a dcflii^n, binled at by Oldiswottb, to 
ha»e made bim uaftfol. Oae eyeni^g, wk be wa^ sitting 
%itii a flrieod at a tavmi, be inls ^aUed dowQ by tbe waiter; 
iHd, having staid Some time below, eame op tbouglitfi^* 
After a pause, said be to bis Mend* ^^ He tbafc waaled me 
below was Addisesi, wbose businieas was to tell ii^ tbat a 
yseoiy of tbe vevfdolioii was iatendod, a«d to propose tbal 

I shoald vmdeftdie it I aaid/ Wbat shaU I do witb, tbj^ 
cbaracter of lord Sandeiland?' and Addisoa itamediat^ly 
retamedy ' Wb»i^ Rag, were yon drunk last ?' and went 
awagir." 

CaptaiM Raff was a naioe wbieb be got at OiUbrd, by bis 
Mn^geneer el d^a. 

TMs 4t0f7 1 beard &oia tbe late mr.aark of Jincoln'^ 
im, to whsm it wm told by tbe friend of $Bui.b^ 

Sneb aenqfdea itiigbt deb«r bin Uom^ sope proAtaJble em- 
pleyoifliita j bitf , as Iboy oould not depriye bim of any reai 
ostsens, tfaegr left bim maiiy Irlenda) and no man was ever 
belter introdoesd to the ^Miatre tban be, wbe» in tbat 
violent eonfliot of partiea, bad api\eb>gao and epilogue from 
tbe first wits on eitiMv sfcde. 

But leanuBg aad aataio mUk bow and tben take different 
eonnes. ffia play pleased tbe eritics, and tbe critica only. 

II was, as Addison baa tooordod, bardly beard tbe tbird 
nigbt. Smitb bad indeed trosled entirely to bis merits bad 
ittsoKsd BO band of applaudeif^ nor used any artifice to 
faeo saoeesi, and loimd tbat natiy^ excellence was nojt 
saflkeieiit ibv its e^vn support* 

Tbe play, bowery, was bougbtby lintol^ wbo advanced 
tbe price from fifty guineas, tbf'^^iMnaBnt rate, to sixty; 
and HaHfax, tbe general patroi^^ piecepted tbe dedication, 
flnitb's indotenee kept bim fronv writing tbe dedication, HB 
lintot, after fruitless importunity, gave iiotiee tbat be 
iPBMid pobttsk Oa play wi4io«t it. Now, tberefore^ it was 
wfiUsn; asid Oillte ea|>eeted tbe author witb bis book, 
and bad pr ep aw d lo laward bisa witb a piece of jbcee 
bmdied pmmk^$tfmt* SMtb, by piida, or capriet, or 
.or* faashiikiMa< naaleel^ ta ****>»»^ i>im tbioRurb 
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dimbtldis wani^d and prwto^hf liMfti«iis» mA *l Imi 
miMed bis reward by aot galog to tolidt it. 

Addifloa ha9, ia tbe Sptalator,' neatiomd ilie aegleel of 
Saikh's tnn^edy a» diBgraioefal to the nalioa, aad imfutaait 
t0 the foadaess for operas thea provaiiinf • The aatfaonlgr 
of Addison it great; yet the voice of the people, nheata 
please the people u the parpaae, deatrrof tegard. ia tfaia 
qaoBtion, I eanaot hot think tho people ia the right. The 
fable is nijrthelogical, a f lory whioh we are atfcattomed to 
reject as false; and tbe mannefa are so distaat fieoas oar 
own, that we know them not from syniiathy, but by slady : 
the ignorant do not andemtand the aetion; the lettned 
reject it as a school-boy's tale ; more4ithu odi. What I ea»- 
not for a Bement believe, I cannot for a moment beheld 
with interest or anxiety. The soitiaieiita, thus remote fiNan 
ttfc, are remored yet ftirther by the diotion, which is too 
hixoriaat and splendid for dialogae, and emrelopee the 
thoughts rather Ihan displays them. It is a scholar's play, 
saeh as may please the reader rather than tbe spectator; 
the work of a Tigorons and elegant nund, accastomedito 
please itself with its own oeneeptions, but of little aaqnalnl* 
enoe with the coarse of life. 

Dennis tetts as, in one of his pieces, that he had 
design to have writtan the tragedy of Pkmdrm; bat 
coanrinoed that the action was too mythologioaL 

In 1709, a year after the exhibitiptt of PJUrfra, died John 
Philips, the friend and fellow-collegian of Smith, who^ on 
tfiat occasion, wrote a poem, which jnstiee mast ptoce 
among the best elegies whioh ear langnage can shew^ tm 
elegant mixtnve of fnndness and admiration, of digoaty 
and Softness. There are soobo pasadgea too hidicioas; hat 
every hnman periDrmanoe has ito fanlts. 

This elegy it was the mode among his frienAito pwrehaaa 
ftyr a guinea; and, as his ao^aaintanoa wan nnmeraas, it 
was ft rery profitaUe poem. 

0# his Pindm'y nwntlQned by mUawoitt, I have never 
etherwise heard. His JUmfimuf he intendod to secompnay 
with seme Ofaulratioas, and had ^selectod fak instanoe»of 
the /«Im taMaas frsm the waite oC Blmlnnan. 

He t as ol vod to fgf again Ika iMaam aC the itagiayWilfc 
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Urn Story of lady Jaae €hroy. It ii not unlikely that his er- 
perience of the ineiBeacy and incredihility of a mythologicaU 
tale might detefndne him to ehoose an action from English 
hiftoryy at no great distance from oar o^n times, which 
was to end in a real event, produced by the operation of 
Icnown characters. 

A subject wiU not eai^y occur that can giro more oppor- 
tunities of informing the understanding, for which Smith 
was unquestionably qualified, or for moving the passions, 
in which I suspect him to have had less power. 

Having formed his plan, and c<rilected materials, he de- 
clared that a few months would complete his design ; and, 
that he might pursue his work with less frequent avoca- 
ticms, he was, in June, 1710, innrited by mr. George Dudcet 
to his house at Gartham, in Wiltshire. Here he found such 
opportunities of indulgence as did not much forward his 
studies, and particularly some strong ale, too delicious to 
be resisted. He ate and drank till he found himself ple- 
thoric: and then, resolving to ease himself by evacuation, 
he wrote to an apothecary in the neighbourhood a pre- 
scription of a puife so fimSible, tiiat the apothecary thou^ 
it his duty to dday it till he had given notice of its danger. 
Smith, not pleased, with the contradiction of a shopman, 
and hoaistful of his own knowledge, treated the notice with 
rude contempt, and swallowed his own me<tieine, which, in 
July^ 1710, brought him to the grave. He was buried at 
Oartham. 

Many years afterwards, Bucket communicated to Old- 
nixon, the historian, an account pretended to have be^i 
received from Smith, that Clarendon's history was^ in its 
publication, comlpted by Aldrich, Smalridge, and Atter- 
bury ; and that Smith was employed to forge and insert 
the alterations. 

This sUnry was pnblished triumphantly by Oldmixon, and 
may be supposed to have been eagerly received ; but its 
progress .was. soon cheeked; for, finding its way into the 
jonmal of Trevoux, it fell under the eye of Atterbury, then 
an exikr in F^rhace, who imtaedtateiy denied the ehwrge, 
with this remarkable particular, that he never in his whole 
Ifoliad €oice Jpoken to Smith ; las ^tomiiany being^as jnust 
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l^e inferred, not aeoei^ted by thoee who attended to tfaeur 
characters. 

The charge was afterwards rery diligeatly refuted by 
dr. Burton, of Bton, a man eminent for literature ; and 
thoug^h not of the same party with Aldrich aifd Atterbury, 
too studious of truth to leare them burthened with a false, 
charge. Tlie testimonies, which he has eoUeoted, haye 
convinced mankind that either Smith or Dueket wasg^ty 
of wilful and malicious falsehood. 

This controversy brought into view those parts of Smith's 
Kfe which, with more honour to his name, might have been 
concealed. 

Of Smith I can yet say a little more. He was a man of 
such estimation among his companions, that the casual 
censures or praises which he dropped in oonYorsation were 
considered, like those of Sealiger, as worthy of preserva- 
tion. 

He had great readiness and exactness of cfitidsm ; and,, 
by a cursory glance over a new compositiiMiy would exactly 
tell all its faults and beauties. 

He was remarkable for the power of reading with g^eat 
rapidity, and of retaining, with great fidelity* what he so 
easily collected. 

He therefore always knew what the present question re* 
quired; and, when Ids friends expressed their wonder at 
his acquisitions, made in a state of apparent negligence 
and drunkenness, he never discovered bis hours of reading 
or method of study, but involved himself in affected silence, 
and fed his own vanity with their admiration. 

One practice he had, which was easily observed : if any 
thought or image was presented to his mind, that he could 
use or improve, he did not suffer it to be lost ; but, amidst 
the jollity of a tavern, or in the wanyith of conversation, 
very diligently committed it to paper* ; 

Thus it was that he had gathered two quires of hints for 
his new tragedy ; of which Rowe, when they were put into 
his hands, could make, as be Aays, very little use, but which 
the collector considered as a valuable stock of materials. 

When he came to London, his way of life oQnnected him 
with the licentious and. dissolute; ai|4 ^^ 4iff<?cted the airs 
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9md i^ety of a maa of pleasare ; but Us dvetf was always 
deficient; scholastic cloudiness still hang about him; and 
his norrimeat was sure to iNroduee tiie scorn of his com- 
panions. 

With aD his oareleBSness and all his vir«s, he was one 
of the mnnnnrars at fortune ; and wondered why he was 
SttfTered to be po«r, when Addison was caressed and pre- 
ferred: nor W4Mld a yery little haye contented him ; for he 
estimated his wants at six hundred pounds a year. 

In his course of reading, it was particular that he had 
dilif ently perused, and accurately remembered, the old ro- 
mances of knight-errantry. 

He had a high opinion of his own merit, and was some- 
thing contem|itQOus in Ins treatment of those whom he eon- 
sidered as «Mt quaKfied to oppose or oontradict him. He 
had many frailtiea; yet it canDdt but be supposed that he 
had great merit, who could obtain to the same play a pro- 
logue from Addison, aoid an qpilogue from PiiiHr; and who 
could haye atoaee the patr onag e lof Halifas;, and the praise 
of Oldisworth. 

For the power of c€taimunicaJing<theise minute memorials, 
I am indebted to my conyersation with Gilbert Wabnsley, 
late regislrar of the eoel^snastieal oburt -of Lichfield, who 
waS acquainted both wiUi Smith and Bucket ; and de- 
clared, that, if the tale conowning (Harendon were forged, 
he should sunpect Bucket of the falsehood ; " for Rag was 
a nnm of great veracity." 

Of Gilbert Walmsley, thus presented to my mind, let me 
indulge myself in the remembrance. I knew him very 
early ; he was one of the first Mends that literature pro- 
cured me, and I hope that at least my gratitude made me 
worthy of his notice. He was of an adyanced age, and I 
was only not a boy ; yet he neyer receiyed my notions wiUi 
contempt He was a whig, with all the yirulence and ma- 
leyolenoe of his )p»arty; yet diierenoe of opinion did not 
keep us apart. I honoured hisa, and he endured me. He 
had mingled witii the gay wovid without exemption from 
its yiees and its follies, but had neyer neglected the^culti- 
yation of bis mMj ^^ betief of leyolalion was unshakeii; 
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his learning presenr^d Ms prindptes ; he i|p;«wfirfC regofar^ 
and then pious. His stadies had lyeen s« ytukmM^ HmX I 
am not able to name a man of eqnal kiMnrledf e. His ac- 
quaintance with books was great ; and what lie Ad not 
immediately know, he could at leant teM w4iere to find. 
Such was his amplitude of learning, and such hni copious* 
ness of communication, that it may be doutited wiicther a 
day now passes in wbicb I have not some adTMrtnge from 
Ills friendship. At this tnan's table I eBJi0yed many cheer- 
ful an^ instructive' bours, with companiontMiek as are not 
often found ; with one who has lengftheiiefd, awi one who 
has gladdened life ; with dr. James, whose skill in physic 
will be long remembered ; and with David Garrick, whom 
I .hoped to have gratified with this character of our com- 
mon friend: But, what are the hopes of manl I am dis- 
appointed, by that stroke of death which has eclipsed the 
gaiety of nations, and impoireiMied the poblic stock of 
harmless pleasure. 

In the library at Oxford is the following ladicrous ana- 
lysis of Pocoekius: 

** £X AUTOGRAPHO. 

*' [Sent by the Anthor to Mr. Urry.] 

*' OPUSCULUM hoc, Halberdarie amplissime, in lucem 
proferre hactenus distuli, judicii tui acumen subveritus 
magis quam bipennis. Tandem aliqnando oden banc ad 
to mitto sublimem, teneram, flebilem, snavem, qualem 
demnm divinus (si musis vacaret) scripsisset Gastrellus: 
adeo scilicet sublimem ut inter legendum donnire, adeo 
flebilem ut ridere velis. Cujus elegantiam ut melius inspi- 
das, versuum ordinem et materiam breviter referam. 1"^ 
versus, de duobns prssliis decantatis. 3*"* et 3"*, de Lotha- 
ringio, cuniculis subterraneis, saxis, ponto, hostibus, et 
Asift. 4** et 6^, de catenis, subdibus, uncis, draconibus, 
tigribus, et crocodilis. 6"*, T^, 8"*» 0"*, de GomorrhA, de 
Babylone, Babele, et quodam domi susb peregrino. 10*, 
aliquid de quodam Pocockio. 11"*, 12^, de SyriA, Solymft. 
13"*, 14"*, de Hosefty et quercn^ et de juvene qnodam valde 
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•ene. lfl^» 16F*, de JEtaik^ et qaomodo JEioA Pooockio fit 
Talde similifl. 17**, 18", de tubH, astro, mnbrH, flammii, 
rotis, Pocockio non neglecto. Gastera de Christianu, Ot- 
tomanif , Babyloniis, Arabibos, et grayissimH a^omm me* 
lancboliU; de CiDsare, JP/occo,* Nestore, et miserandoja« 
venis ciijasdam florentusimi fato, anno etatis sum cente<* 
simo pnematur^ abrepti. Qo» omnia cum accurate expen- 
deris, neoetse est at oden banc meam admirandU pland 
▼arietate constare fatearis. Sabii6 ad Batavos profidscor^ 
lanro ab illis donandus. Prins Tcro Pembrochienses yoco 
ad certamen poetioam. Yale. 

** niustrissima tna deoscnlor crura. 

" E. SMITH.'' 
. * ^ Pro Ae0i^ aaino pado attmtiorey scripsisstiB ^'^^'9>/f, 
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Of MR. RICHARD DUKB I can find few memorialji. 
He was bred at Westminster and Cambridge ; and Jacob 
relates, that he was some time tutor to the doke of Rioh» 
mond. 

He appears, from his writings, to have been not ill qnali*- 
fied for poetical compositions ; and being conscious of his 
powers, when he left the nniversity, he enlisted himself 
among the wits. He was the familiar friend of Otway ; and 
was engaged, among other popular names, in the transla- 
tions of Ovid and Juyenal. In his JRmev, though un> 
finished, are some vigorous lines. His poems are not 
below mediocrity ; nor have I found much in them to be 
praised. 

With the wit, he seems to hare shared the dissoluteness^ 
of the times ; for some of his compositions are such as he 
must haye reviewed with detestation in his latter days, 
when he published those sermons which Felton has com- 
mended. 

Perhaps, like some other foolish young men, he rather 
talked than lived viciously, in an age when he (hat would 
15e thought a wit was afraid to say his prayers ; and, what- 
ever might have been bad in the first part of his life, was 
surely condemned and reformed by his better judgment. 

In 1683, being then master of arts, and fellow of Trinity 
college in Cambridge, he wrote a poem on the marriage oi 
the lady Anne with George prince of Denmark. 

He then took orders; and, being made prebendary of 
Gloucester, became a proctor in convocation for that churchy 
and chaplain to queen Anne. 

In 1710, he was presented by the bishop of Winchestef 
to the wealthy living of Witney in Oxfordshire, which he 
enjoyed but a few months. On February 10, ITlO-ll, having 
returned from an entertainment, he was found delul thp 
next morning. His death is mentioned in Swift's joumaL 
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Yi^ILLIAM KING was bora in London in 1003; the son 
«f Esekiel King, a gmitleiiian. He was allied to the fliniily 
of Clarendon. 

From Westminster-school, where he was a scholar on the 
fbandation under the oare of dr. Busby, he was, at ^ghteen, 
elected to Christ-Kshnrch, in 1081 ; where he is said to have 
prosecuted his studies with so much intenseness and ac- 
tiTily,tiiat, before he was eight years standing, he had read 
o^er, uid made remarks upon, twenty-two thousand odd 
hundred books and manuscripts. !Fhe books were certainly 
not very long, the manuscripts not very difiScult, nor the 
remarks werj large; fbr the calculator will find that he dis- 
patched seyen a day for every day of his eight years; with 
a remnant that more than satisfies most other students. 
He took his degree in the most expensive manner, as a 
ffrtmd eompounder; whence it is inferred that he inherited 
a considerable fortune. 

In 1688, the same year in which he was made master of 
arts, he published a confutation of Yarillas's account of 
Wiehliffe ; and, engaging in the study of the civil law, be* 
eaae doctor in 1692, and was admitted advocate at Doctors- 



He had already made some translations from the French, 
and written some humorous and satirical pieces ; when, in 
ld94» Molesworth published his Account of Denmarky in 
which he treats the Danes and their monarch with great 
oontempt; and takes the opportunity of insinuating those 
wild principles, by which he supposes liberty to be estab- 
lished, and by which his adversaries suspect that all sub- 
ordination and government is endangered. 

This book offended prince George ; and the Danish mi- 
nister presented a memorial against it. The principles of 
Us avtiior did not please dr. King; and therefore he under- 
loek lo confute-part, and laugh at the rest. Hie contro- 
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renj is now foTgotten : and books of this kind seldom live 
long, when interest and resentment have eeased. 

In 1697) he mingled in the controversy between Boyle 
and Bentley ; and was one of those who tried what wit conld 
perform in opposition to learning^ on a question whieh 
learning only oonid decide^ 

In 1699, was published by him A Journey to London^ 
after the method of dr. Martin Lister, who had pnMished 
A Jommey to Paris, And, in 1700, be satirised the royal 
society, at least sir Hans Sloane their president, in two 
dialogues^ entitled The Traneaciumer. 

Though he was a regular advocate in the courts of eivil 
and canon law, he did not love his profession, nor indeed 
aay kind of business which interrupted his vduptnary 
dreams, or forced him to rouse from that indulgence in 
which only he could find delight. His reputation as a ci- 
vilian was yet maintained by his judgments in the courts 
of delegates, and raised very high by the address and know- 
ledge which he discovered in 1700^ when he defended the 
earl of Anglesea against his lady, afterwards duchess of 
Buckinghamshire, who sued for a divorce, and obtained it. 

The expence of his pleasures, and neglect of business^, 
had now lessened his revenues ; and he was willing' to ac- 
cept of a settlement in Ireland, where, about 170B, he was 
made judge of the admiralty, commissioner of the i»ixes, 
keeper of the records in Bermingham's tower, and ticar- 
general to dr. Marsh, the primate^ 

But it is vain to put wealth within the reach of htm ynh6 
will not stretch out his hand to take it. King soon fbumi 
a friend, as idle and thoughtless as himself, in Upton, one 
of the judges, who had a pleasant house called Mountown, 
near Dublin, to which King freqo^tly retired ; delighting 
to neglect his interest, forget his cares, and desert his duty. 

Here he wrote Mully of MounUown^ a poem; by vrUch, 
though fanciful readers, in the pride of sagacity, have given 
it a poetical interpretation, was meant originally no mora 
than it expressed, as it was dictated only by the author's 
delight in the quiet of Mountown. 

In 1708, when lord Wharton was sent to govern Ireland, 
King returned to Loiidoa^ witb his poverty, his id^aess, 
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Had bis wit; and pabUslied some essays, called TJt^^ 
TrwuMajctym*. His V^fjf^pe to the Island of Cajamai is par-» 
tienlarly commended. He ttien wrote the Art if Love, a 
poem, remarkable, notwithstanding^ its title, for parity of 
sentiment ; and, in 1700, imitated Horace in an Art of 
Cookery t which he published, with some letters to dr. Lis- 
ter. 

In 1710, he appeared as a lover of the church, on the 
side of Sacheyerell; and was supposed to have concurred 
at least in the projection of J%e Examiner. His eyes were 
open to all the operations of whiggism; and he betowed 
some strictures upon dr. Kennett's adulatory sermon at the 
funeral of the duke of Deyonshire. 

The History of the Heathen Gods, a book composed for 
■ehools, was written by him in 1710. The work is useful; 
but might have been produced without the powers of King. 
The same year, he published Ru/inus, an historical essay ; 
and a poem, intended to dispose the nation to think as he 
thought of the duke of Marlborough and his adherents. 

In l7ll, competence, if not plenty, was again put into 
his power. He was, without the trouble of attendance, or 
the mortification of a request, made gazetteer. Swift, 
Freind, Prior, and other men of the same party, brought 
him the key of the gazetteer's oflSce. He was now again 
placed in a profitable employment, and again threw the 
benefit away. An act of insolvency made his business at 
that time particularly troublesome ; and he would not wait 
til! hurry should be at an end, but impatiently resigned it, 
and returned to his wonted indigence and amusements. 

One of his amusements at Lambeth, where he resided, 
was to mortify dr. Tenison, the archbishop, by a public 
festivity, on the surrender of Dunkirk to Hill ; an event 
with which Tenison's political bigotry did not suffer him to 
be delighted. * King was resolved to counteract his sullen- 
ness ; and, at the expence of a few barrels of ale, filled the 
neighbourhood with honest merriment. 

In the autumn of 1712, his health declined ; he grew 
weaker by degrees, and died on Christmas-day. Though 
Ids life had not been without irregularity, his principles 
were pure and orthodox^ and his death was pious. 
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After this relation, it will be naturally supposed that his 
poems were rather the amusements of idleness than efforts 
of study ; that he endeavoured rather to divert than asto- 
nish ; that his thoughts seldom aspired to sublimity ; and 
that, if his verse was easy and his images familiar, he at- 
tained what he desired. His purpose is to be merry ; bat,, 
perhaps, to enjoy his mirth, it may be sometimes necessary 
to think well of his opinions. 
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Thomas sprat was bom in leae, at Talloton ill Be- 
Tonshire, the son of a cler^man; and, having 1»e«n edn-; 
eated, as he tells of himself, not at Westminster or Eton, 
bat at a little school by the church-yard side, became a 
commoner of Wadham college in Oxford in 1651; and, 
being chosen scholar next year, proceeded throagh the 
Qsnsd academical course ; and, in 1657, became master of 
arts. He obtained a fellowship, and commenced poet. 

In 1659, his poem on the death of Oliver was published, 
with those of Dryden and Waller. In his dedication to 
dr.Wilkins, he appears a very willing and liberal enco- 
miast, both of the living and the dead. He implores his 
patron's excuse of his verses, both as falling '* so infinitely 
below the full and sublime genius of that excellent poet 
who made this way of writing free of our nation/' and being 
'^ so little equal and proportioned to the renown of a prince 
on whom they were written ; such great actions and lives 
deserving to be the subject of the noblest pens and most 
divine phansies." He proceeds : *^ Having so long experi- 
enced your care and indulgence, and been formed, as it 
were, by your own hands, not to entitle you to any thing 
which my meanness produces would be not only injustice, 
but sacrilege.'^ 

He published, the same year, a poem on the plague oj 
Athem; a subject of which it is not easy to say what could 
recommend it. To these he added afterwards a poem on 
mr^ Cowley's death. 

After the restoration he took orders^ and, by Cowley's 
recommendation, was made chaplain to the duke of Buck- 
ingham, whom he is said to have helped in writing the Re^ 
hearsal. He was likewise chaplain to the king. 

As he was the favourite of Wilkins, at whose house began 
those philosophical conferences and inquiries which in time 
produced the royal society, he was consequently engaged in 



i^ton, after Uieir incorporatidn, tr^mefhing ileemed iiecea* 
sarjr to reconcile the puVlie to the new ittstitatjon, he Qtt- 
dertook to write its hifltory , winch h6 ptthlished id 1607. 
This is one of the few ht>oks iv^hich Sef^tion of teftfiAi^nt 
and elegance of diction hard b^en able to preserve, thongfi 
written upon a subject fltt:it and transitory. The history df 
the royal sodety is now read, not with th^ wish to know 
what they were then doing, but how their transaetions are 
e!thibited by Sprat. 

th the next year he ptthfiiHied (HftertAti&n$ on Sdthief^$ 
voyage vnio JSiigland, hi d letter to mn Wren. This iS a work 
not ill-performed ; bat J[)erhaps rewarded with at leant its 
fall proportion of praise. 

In 1068, he pabllshed Cowley's Latin poetns, and pre- 
fixed in Latin the life of the anther ; whioh he afterwards 
ajnpfifled, and placed before Cowley's English we^rks, which 
were, by will, committed to his care. 

Ecdesiastical benefices now fell ftist upon him. In 1666, 
he became a prebendary of Westminster, and had after- 
wards the church of St. Margaret, adjoining to the abbey. 
He was, in 16d0, made canon of Windsor; in 168d, dean 
of Westminster; and, in 1684, bisbop of Rochester. 

The court having thus a claim to his diligence and gra- 
titude, he was required to write the history of the I^- 
honse plot; and, in 1685, pnblished A true etecoum itkd de^ 
ctaration of the horrid conspiraey agdinet the taU Uing, hi» 
present majesty, and the present gdvemment ; a performanoe 
which he thought convenient, after the revolation, to exte^ 
nnate and excuse. 

The same year, being clerk of th6 eles^et to the king, he 
was made dean of the chapel-rojral ; and, the year ^er- 
wards, received the last proof of his mtoter'S eon^denoe, by 
by being appointed one of the comiMSdoners for ecolesi<- 
astical afi'airs. On the critical day, when the declaration 
distinguished the true sons of the chtirch of England, he 
stood neuter, and permitted it to be read at Westminster ; 
but pressed none to Violate his eonScience : and, when the 
bishop of London was brought before them, gave bis voice 
in his favour. 
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Thas far he sufered interest or obedience^ carry firar 
but farther he refused to go. When he found that the 
powers of the ecclesiastical commission were to he exer- 
cised against those who had refused the declaration, he 
wrote to the lords, and other commissioners, a formal pro* 
fession of his unwillingness to exercise that authority any 
tonger, and withdrew himself from them. After they had 
read his letter, they adjourned for six months, and scarcely 
ever met afterwards. 

When king James was frighted away, and a new gOTern* 
ment was to be settled, Sprat was one of those who consi- 
dered, in a conference, the great question. Whether the 
crown was vacant? and manfully spoke in favour of his old 
master. 

He complied, however, with the new establishment, and 
was left unmolested; but, in 1692, a strange attack vra» 
made upon him by Robert Young and Stephen Black- 
head, both men convicted of infamous crimeSj and both, 
when the scheme was laid, prisoners in Newgate. Iliese 
men drew up an association, in which they, whose names 
were subscribed, declared their resolution to restore king 
James, to seize the princess of Orange dead or alive, and 
to be ready, with thirty thousand men, to meet king James 
when he should land. To this they put the names of San- 
croft, Sprat, Marlborough, Salisbury, and others. The 
copy of dr. Sprat's name was obtained by a fictitious re- 
quest, to which . an answer m his own hand was desired. 
His hand was copied so well, that he confessed it might 
have deceived himself. - Blackhead, who had carried the 
letter, being sent again with a plausible message, was very 
curious to see the houses and particularly importunate to 
be let into the study; where, as is supposed, he designed 
to leave the association. This, however, was denied him ; 
and he dropped it in ti flower-pot in the parlour. 

Young now laid an information before the privy coun- 
cil ; and. May 7, 1692, the bishop was arrested, and kept 
at a messenger's under a strict guard eleven days. His 
house was searched, and directions were given that . the 
flower- pots should be inspected. The messengers, how- 
ever, missed the room in which the paper was left Black- 
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head went therefore a third time ; and finding his paper 
where he had left it, brought it away. 

The bishop having been enlarged, was, on June the 10th 
and 13th, examined again before the privy coancil. and 
confronted with his accusers. Tonng persisted, witn the 
most obdurate impudence, against the strongest evidence ; 
but the resolution of Blacknead by degrees gave way. 
There remained at last no doubt of the bishop's innocence, 
who, with great prudence and diligence, traced the pro- 
gress, and detected the characters^ of the two informers, 
and published an account of his own examination and de- 
liverance ; which made such an impression upon him, that 
he commemorated it, through life, by a yearly day of 
thanksgiving. 

With what hope, or what interest, the villains had con- 
trived an accusation, which they must know themselves 
utterly unable to prove, was never discovered. 

After this, he passed his days in the quiet exercise of his 
function. When the cause of Sacheverell put the public 
in commotion, he honestly appeared among the friends of 
the church. He lived to his seventy-ninth year, and died 
May 20, 1713. 

Burnet is not very favourable to his memory ; but he 
and Burnet were old rivals. On some public occasion 
they both preached before the house of commons. There 
prevailed in those days an indecent custom: when the 
preacher touched any favourite topic in a manner that de- 
lighted his audience, their approbation was expressed by 
a loud hum, continued in proportion to their zeal or plea- 
sure. When Burnet preached, part of his congpregation 
hummed so loudly and so long, that he sat down to enjoy 
it, and rubbed his face with his handkerchief. When 
Sprat preached, he likewise was honoured with the like 
animating hum; but he stretched out his hand to the con- 
gregation, and cried, ** Peace, peace, I pray you, peace.*' 

This I was told in my youth by my father, an old man, 
who had been no careless observer of the passages of those 
times. 

Burnet's sermon, says Salmon, was remarkable for sedi- 
tion, and Sprat's for loyalty. Burnet had the thi^nks of 
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the hooi^; Spr»i bad no Uieiik$, but a good living from 
the king, which, be said^ wai of a$ much Talae as the 
thanks of the commons. 

The works of Sprat, besides his few poems, are, the his- 
tory of the royal society, the life of Cowley, the answer to 
Sorbieret the history of the Rye-bouse plot, the relation of 
his own examination, and a yolnme of sermons. I haye 
heard it observed, with great justness, that every book is 
of a difierent kind, and that each has its distinct and cba- 
racteristical excellence. 

My hv^inesa is only with his poems^ He considered 
Cowley as a model; and supposed that, as he was imi^ 
tated, perfection was approached^ .Nothing, therefore, but 
Pindaric liberty was to be expected. There is in his few 
productions no want of such pooceita as. he thought excel- 
lent; i|od of those our judgment m^ be settled by the first, 
that appears in his prsase of Ccomwefl, where he says, that 
Cromweirs ^* fame, like VMfk, will grow white ^ it grows 
old." 
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Thk life of tub earl OF HALIFAX was properly 
that of an artful and actire statesman, employed in ba« 
laneiB^ parlies, contriving expedients, and combating^ op* 
position, and exposed to the vicissitudes of advaneement 
and degradaitian ; bat, in tliis coUeotion, poetieal merit is 
tbo cla^ to attentioo ; and the account which is here to bo 
expected may properly be proportioned not to his inflaMioe 
in Che slate, hat to his rank among the writers of verse. 

CHARLES MONTAGUE was bom April 16, 1061, at 
HortoB, in Northamptonshire, the son of mr. George Mon- 
tagiie, a younger son of the eari of Manchester. He was 
educated first in the country, and then removed to West-' 
minitfir, where, in 1077, he was chosen a king's scholar, 
and recommended himself to Busby by his felicity in ex'^ 
temporary epigrams. He contracted a very intimate friend* 
ship with mr. Stepney; and, in 1682, when Stepney was 
elected at Cambridge, the election of Montague being not 
to proceed till the year following, he was afraid, lest, by 
being placed at Oj^ord, he might be separated from his 
companion, and therefore solicited to be removed to Cam^^ 
bridge, without waiting for the advantages of another year. 

It seems indeed time to wish for a removal ; for he was 
okeady a schoolrboy of one-and«twenty.. 

His relation, dr. Montague, was then master of the col> 
kgie in which he was placed a feUow-oommoner, and took 
him imder his particular care. Hers he oommenoed an ae- 
<iaatntance with the great Newton, which continued thffougfa< 
his life, and was at last attested by a legacy. 

In 168di, his verses on the death of king Charles made 
sneh an impression em the earl of Dorset, that he was in* 
vited to town, and introduced, by that universal palvon, to 
iJtm other wits. In 16»7, ke joined with Prior ia the Oily 
Mouse and the Country Mouse, a burlesque of Dryden's Mmd 
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and Panther, He signed the invitation to the prince of 
Orange, and sat in the convention. He about the same 
time married the countess dowager of Manchester, and in- 
tended to have taken orders ; but afterwards altering his 
purpose, he purchased, for fifteen hundred pounds, the 
place of one of the clerks of the council. 

After he had written his epistle on the victory of the 
Boyne, his patron Dorset introduced him to king William, 
with this expression: ** Sir, I have brought a nuntse to wait 
on your majesty.'' To which the king is said to have re- 
plied, '* You do well to put me in the way of making a man 
of him ; '' and ordered him a pension of five hundred pounds. 
This story, however correct, seems to have been made after 
the event. The king's answer implies a greater acquaint- 
ance with our proverbial and familiar diction than king 
WiUiam could possibly have attained. 
. In 1691, being member of the house of commons, be 
argued warmly in favour of a law to grant the assistance 
of counsel in trials for high-treason ; and, in the midst of 
liis speech, falling into some confusion, was for a while si- 
lent ; but recovering himself, observed, '* how reasonable 
it was to allow counsel to men called as criminals before a 
court of justice, when it appe^ed how much the presence 
of that assembly could disconsert one of their own body." 

After this he rose fast into hcmours and employments, 
being made one of the commissioners of the treasury, and 
called to the privy-coiincil. In 1694, he became chancel- 
lor of the exchequer ; and the next year engaged in tiie 
great attempt of the recoinage, which was in two years 
happily completed.. In 1696, he projected the generalfund^ 
and raised the ci«dit of the exchequer; and, after inquiry 
concerning a grant of Irish crown-lands, it was determined 
by a vote of the commons, that Charles Montague, esquire, 
had deserved his majtshfs faninKr, '. In 1698, being advanced 
to the first commission of the treasury, he was appointed 
one of the regency m the king's absence ; the next year 
he was made auditor of the exchequer, and the year after 
created baron Halifax. Qe was, however, impeached by 
the commons; but the articles were dismissed by the 
lords. 
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At the accession of queen Anne he was dismissed frbfiar 
the council ; and, in the first parliament of her reigir, was 
again attacked by the commons, and again escaped by 
the protection of the lords. In 1704, he wrote an answer 
to Bromley's speech against occasional conformity. He 
headed the inquiry into the danger of the church. In 1706,' 
he proposed and negociated the union with Scotland ; and 
when the elector of Hanover had received the garter, after 
the act had passed for securing the protestant succession, 
he was appointed to carry the ensigns of the order to the 
electoral court. He sat as one of the judges of Sacheverell ; 
but voted for a mild sentence. Being now no longer in 
favour, he contrived to obtain a writ for summoning the 
electoral prince to parliament as duke of Cambridge.* 

At the queen's death he was appointed one of the re^ 
gents ; and at the accession of George the first was made 
earl of Halifax, knight of the garter, and first eomniissioner 
•of the treasury, with a grant to his nephew of the reversion 
of the. auditorship of the exchequer.' More was not to be 
had ; and this he kept but a little while ; for, on the 19th 
of May 1715, he died of an inflammation of his lungs. 

Of him, who from a poet became a patron of poets, it 
will be readily believed that the works would not miss of 
celebration. Addison began to praise him early, and was 
followed or accompanied by other poets ; perhaps by al- 
most all, except Swift find Pope, who forbore to flatter 
him in his life, and after his death spoke of him, Swift with 
censure, and Pope, in the character of Bufo, with acrimo- 
nious contempt. 

He was, as Pope says, *' fed with dedications ; " for 
Tickell aflSrms that no dedication was unrewarded. To 
charge all unmerited praise with the guilt of flattery, and 
to suppose that the encomiast always knows and feels the 
falsehoods of his assertions, is surely to discover great 
ignorance of human nature and human life. In determi- 
nations depending not on rules, but on experience and 
comparison, judgment is always in some degree subject to 
affection. Very near to admiration is the wish to admire. 

Every man willingly gives value to the praise which h« 
receives, and considers the sentence ^pasted in his favovr 

K2 
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•• Uie setttonoe of ducenuaent We admlr* in a friend 
iktA nndenUndini; which selected ns for conidence; we 
admire nose, in a patron, that judgment which, instead of 
seattenng boonty indiscriminately, directed it to ns; and^ 
if the palrmi be an author, those performances, which grati* 
tnde forbids us to blame, affection will easily dispose ua . 
to exadt 

To these prejudices, hardly culpable, interest adds a 
power always operating, though not always (because not 
wtHiii^ly) perceived. The modesty of praise wears gra- 
dually away ; and perhaps the pride of patronage may be 
in time so increased, that modest praise will no longer 
please. 

Many a blandishment was practised upon Halifax, which 
he would never have known^ had he no other attractions 
than those of his poetry, of which a short time has withered 
the beauties. It would now be esteemed no liononr, by a 
contributor to the monthly bundles of verses, to be toid, 
that, in strains eilJier familiar or solemuy he sli^ like' 
Montagua. 
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1 HE LIFE OF DR. PARNELI^ U a task which I fhoiild"^ 
T^ry willingly deoline, since it has been lately written. by 
Gpldsmithy a ipMi of such yariety of powers^ and such lb- 
licity of perfonnance, that he always seemed to do best 
that which he was doing; a man who had the art of being 
nuante without tedioo^nesSy and gei^eral withqut oonlosiott; 
whose language was copions withoiijt exuberance, ejjet 
without constraint, and easy without weakness. 

What such an author has told, wbo would tell again! I 
have made an abstract from his larger narratiTo ; and hafo 
this gratification from my attempt, that it givetf me «a 
opportunity of paying due tribute to the memory oC 6old<- 
sinUh. 

Ti yip yipa( lv« ^^Mhifnmf* 

THOMAS PABNELL was the son of a commonwealths- 
nian of the same name, who^ at the restoration, left Ce»- 
gleton in Cheshire, where the family had been established 
for seTcral centuries ; and, settling in Ireland, purchased 
an estate, which, with his lands in Cheshire, descended to 
the poet, who was bom at Dublin in 1679; and, after the 
usual education at a grammar-school, was, at the age of 
tbirteen, admitted into the college, where, in 1700, he be- 
came master of arts ; and was the same year ordained 
a deacon, though under the canonical age, by a dispensa- 
tion from the bishop of Derry, 

About three years afterwards he was made a priest ; and, 
in 1706, dr. A^e, the bishop of Clogher, conferred upon 
him the archdeaconry of Clogher. About the same year he . 
n^arried mrj. Anne Minohin, an amiable lady, by whom be 
had two sons, who died young, and a daughter vbp loipg 
surrived him. 

At the ejection of the whigs, in the end of cfueen hxwifM 
reign, Pamel) was paT3wde<| to ch^pge bi| part)), aoA 
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without much censure from those whom he forsook, a*4 
was received by the new ministry as a valuable reinforce- 
ment. When the earl of Oxford was told that dr.Par^ell 
waited among^ the crowd in the outer room, he went, by 
the persuasion of Swift, with his treasurer's staff in his 
hand, to inquire for him, and to bid him welcome; and, a« 
may be inferred from Pope's dedication, admitted him as 
a favourite companion to his convivial hours, but, as it 
s€ema often to have happened in those times to the favour- 
ites of the great, without attention to his fortune, which, 
however, was in no great need of improvement 

Pamell, who did not want ambition or vanity, was de- 
sirous to make himself conspicuous, and to shew how wor- 
thy he was of high preferment. As he thought himself 
qualified to become a popular preacher, he displayed his 
elocution with great success in the pulpits of London ; but 
tlie queen's death putting an end to faSs exftoctations, aba^ 
ted his diligence ; and Pope representis him as falling from 
that time into intemperance of wine. That in his latter 
life he was too modh a lover of tde .bottle, is not denied , 
but I have heard it imputed to a cause more likely to ob* 
tain forgiveness from mankind, the untimely death of a 
darling son; or, as others tell, the loss of his vrife, who 
died (1712) in the midst of his expectations. 

He was now to derive every future addition to his pre- 
ferments from his personal interest with his private friends 
and he was not long unregarded. ' He was warmly recom- 
mended by Swift to archbishop King, who gave him a pro-> 
bend in 1713 ; and, in May 1716, presented him to the vi* 
carage of Finglass in the diocese of Dublin, worth four 
hundred pounds a year. Such notice, from such a man, 
inclines me to believe that the vice of which he has been ' 
accused was not gross, or not notorious; 

But his prosperity did not last long, fiis end, whatever 
was its cause, was now approaching. He enjoyed his pre* 
ferment little more than a year; for in July 1717, in hfi 
thirty-eighth year, he died at Chester, on his way to Ire- 
land. 

He seems to have been one of those poets who take de- 
light 4b writing. He contributed to* the papers of that' 
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time, and probably puBliahed more than he owned. Hr 
left many compositions behind him, of iddch Bope selected' 
those which he thought best, and dedicated them to the 
earl of Oxford. Of these Goldsmith has given an opimon,. 
and his criticism it is seldom safe to conteadict. He be* 
atowff just praise upon TheRi$e of WonuMj The Fairy TaU, 
and the PervigUium Veneris; bat has very properiy re<^ 
marked, that in 7%« Buttle tf Mice and Frogs, the Greek 
names have not in English their original effect. 

He tells as, that The Boohworm is translated from Besa; 
but he should haye added, with modem applications: and, 
when he discovers that Gay Baeehus is translated from 
Augorellus, he ought to have remarked that the latter part 
is purely Pameirs. Another poem, When sprtng eomee on, 
is, he says, taken from the French. I would add, that the 
description of barrennesSf in his verses to Pope, was bor- 
rowed from Secundus; but lately searching for the pas- 
sage, which I had formerly read, I could not find it. The 
Nigit^pieee on Death is indirectly preferred by Goldsmith 
to Gray's Chureh-yard; but, in my opinion, Gray has the 
advantage of dignity, variety, and originality of sentiment* 
He observes, that the story of The Hermit is in More's 
dialogues and Howell's letters, and supposes it to have 
been originally Arabian. 

Groldsmith has not taken any notice of the MIegy to the 
old Beauty y which is perhaps the meanest, nor of the AUe- 
gory on Man, the happiest, of Pameirs performances. The 
hint of the Hymn to Contentment I suspect to have been 
borrowed from Cleiveland. 

The general character of Pamell is not [preat extent of 
comprehension, or fertility of mind. Of the little that ap- 
pears, still less is his own. His praise must be derived 
from the easy sweetness of his diction. In his verses there 
is more happiness than pains; he is sprightly without ef- 
fort, and always delights, though he never ravishes ; every 
thing is proper, yet every thing seems casual. If ther(^ is 
some appearance of elaboration in Hie Hermit, the narra- 
tive, as it is less airy, is less pleasing. Of his other com- 
positions it is impossible to say whether they are the pro- 
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doetioM of aalstro, so exeellent «i not to want the help of 

arft» or of arty to refined as to reiemble natnre. 

Thia eiiticittii relates oaly.fo the pieces pobllsbed bjr 
Vvp^. Of the large appendages whi<^ I find in the laat 
edition, I can cmly say, that I know not whence they oame 
nor ha«io oT^r inqnired whither they are foii«. Theyatand 
ia iatth.of the oompilera. 
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SaMUBL OARTH was of a good familj In Torkshtet 
and, from some sohool in his own oountry, became a stn* 
dent at Petn*-hoase in Cambridge, where he resided till he 
beoame doetor of physic on July the 7th» 1691. He was 
examined before the college at London on March the 12th, 
1691 -a, and admitted fellow Jane 26lh, 1093. He was soon 
so much distingaished by his conversation and aooompliah- 
ments, as to obtain very extensiTO practice ; and, if a 
pamphlet of those times may be credited, had the Dwoor 
and confidence of one party, as Radcliffe had of tiie other. 

He is always mentioned as a man of beaevdlence; and 
it is just to snppose that his desire of helping the hi^less 
disposed him to so much seal for the dispemimry; mn nn- 
dertaking of which some accoont, however shorty is proper 
to be given. 

Whether what Temple says be trae, that physictan^ havta 
had more learning than the other facntties, I will not stay 
to inquire ; bat, I believe, every man has found in physi- 
dans great liberality and dignity of soitiment, very prompt 
eifasion of beneficence, and willingness to exert a Iacr»* 
tive art where there is no hope of luere. Agreeably to 
this character, the college of physicians, in July 1687, pub* 
Hshed an edict, requiring all the fellows, candidates, and 
Hcentiates, to give grataitous advice to the neighbouring 
poor. 

Thin edict was sent to the court of aldermen; and a 
question being made, to whom the appellati<m of $h§ po^r 
should be extended? the college answered, that it riionld 
be sufficient to bring a testimonial from the olergymm of- 
ficiating in the parish where the palient resided. 

After a yearns experience, the physimans found their 
charity Ihistrated by some malignant opposition, and made 
to a great degree vain by the high price of physic; they 
iterefiyia voted, In Aitgatl 1^68% tM ti^ laiHVii^iy oC the 
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coHege shoald be accommodated to the preparation of me- 
dicines, and another room prepared for their reception; 
and that the contribatoni to the expence should manage 
the charity. 

It was now expected, that the apothecaries would haye 
undertaken the care of proTiding medicines ; but they took 
afnother course. Thinking the whole design' pernicious to* 
their interest, they endeayoured to raise a faction against : 
it in the college, and found some physicians mean enough 
to solicit their patronage, by betraying to them the coun-' 
sels of the college. The greater part, howeter, enforced • 
by a new edict, in 1694, the former order of 1687, and sent 
it to the mayor and aldermen, who appointed a committee 
to treat with the college, and settle the mode of administer- 
ing the charity. - 

It was desired by the aldermen, that the testimonials of 
churchwardens and overseers ' should be admitted ; and 
lihat all hired servants, and all apprentices to handicrafts** 
men, should be considered as poor.- This likewise was 
granted by the college. 

It was then considered who should distribute the medi- 
cines, and who should settle their prices. The physicians 
procured some apothecaries to undertake the dispensation/ 
and offered that the warden and company of the apotheca-' 
ries should adjust the price. This offer was rejected ; an4 
the apothecaries who had engaged to assist the charity, 
were considered as traitors to the company, threatened 
With the impositibn of troublesome offices, and deterred 
from the performance of their engagements; The apothe- 
caries ventured upotf public opposition, and presented a 
kind of remonstrance against the design to the committee 
6i ihe city, which the physicians cbndescended to confute ; 
and at least the traden seem to have prevailed among the 
sons of trade; for the proposal of the college having been 
considered, a paper of approbation was drawn up, but 
postponed and forgotten.' 

the physicians still persisted; and in 1606 a subscrip- 
tion was raised by thefaiselves, according to an agreement 
j)i;efixed to TKe Dupenidry. The poor were; for a tune, 
ihipplied witli medieinbs y Ua hoW long a ti|ne; I kww not. 
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Tlie opiedioiiial charity, like others, began with ardour, but 
vion remitted, and at last died graduaUy away. 

About the time of the subscription begins the action of 
The Disp€n»iity. The poem, as its subject was present 
and popular, co-operated with passions and prejudices 
then preyalent, and, with such auxiliaries to its intrinsic 
merit, was universally and liberally applauded. It was 
on the side of charity against the intrigues of interest, and 
of regular learning against licentious usurpation of medi- 
cal authority; and was therefore naturally favoured by 
those who read» and could judge of, poetry. 

In 1607, Garth spoke that which is now called the Har- 
veian oration, which the authors of the Butprmphia mention 
with more praise than the passage quoted in their notes 
will fully justify. Garth, speaking of the mischiefs done 
by quacks, has these expressions: ** Non tamen telis vul- 
nerat i&ta agyrtamm colluvies, sed theriacft quftdam magis 
pemiciosfr, non pyrio, sed pulvere nescio quo exotico cer- 
tat, non globulis plumbeis, sed (Hlulis seque lethalibus in* 
teriicit." This was certainly thought fine by the author, 
and is still admired by his biographer. In October 1702, 
he beeaane one' of the censors of the college. 

Garth, being an active and zealous whig, was a member 
of the kit-cat club, and, by consequence, familiarly known 
to all the great men of that denondination. In 1710, when 
the government fell into other haUds, he writ to lord GU>- 
dolphin, on his dismission, a short poem, which was criti- 
cised in the JSxumner, and. so successfully either defended 
or excused by mr. Addison, that, for the isake of the vindi- 
cation, it ought to be preselred. 

At the accession of the present: famUy, his merits were 
acknowledged and rewarded. - He, was knighted with the 
sword of his hero, Marlborough; and was made physician 
in ordinary to the king, and physician-general to the army. 

He then undertook an edition of Ovid's metamorphoses, 
translated by several hands ; which he recommended by a 
preface, written with more dstentation than ability; bis 
notions are half foT'intcd, and . his malterials immethodicatty 
confused. This was his last work. He died J^nuaiy 18» 
1717-18, and was buried at Harrow-on-the-Hill. 
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His pen^nal elMnster seems to hfLW been soeisl awl 
libciTal. He eMBoiUBicated liiaiself Aroiqfh a rery wide 
extent of acqitaiiitaiiM; and though ten in a party, at a 
time when fivmness incladed vinileBce, yet he imparted his 
kindness to those who were not supposed to favoar his 
prinoiplas. He was an early eneonrager of Pope, and was 
at once the friend of Addison and of Granville. He is 
aoensed of volnpiaonsness and irreligion; and Pope, who 
says, that ^ if ever there was a good Christian, without 
knowii^ himself to be so, it was dr. Garth," seems not able 
to deny what he is angry to hear, and loth to confess. 

Pope afterwards declared himself convinced that Garth 
died in the eommunioB of the church of Rome, having been 
privately reconciled. It is obserred by Lowth, that there 
is less diatanoe than is thought between scepticism and 
popery; ami that a mind, wearied with perpetual doubt, 
wHlingly seeks repose in the bosom of an infallible church. 

ffis poetsy ha^ been praised at least equally to its merit. 
Jm Th§ DUpemmy there is a strain of smooth and free ver- 
sificalians hut few lines are eminently elegant. No pas- 
8if«l fill below medidortty, and few rise much above it. 
The plan seems formed without just proportion to tiie sub-' 
jeel; the fiie«i9 and end have no necessary connection. 
Bopnel, in hit preface to Pope's essay, remarks, that €kurth 
^idijlHtt 99 dtscrimination of charactors; and that what 
any omeii^s might, with equal propriety, have been said 
by another. The goieral design is, perhaps, open to criti- 
eitm; hut the eomposition ean seldom be charged with in- 
a^enraey or negligence. The anthor never slumbers in 
self-indulgence ; his full vigour is always exerted; scarcely 
% line is left unfinished; nor is it easy to find an expres- 
sinn nsed by eonslraini, or a thought imprnfeotly express- 
ed» It Iras remarked 1^ Pope, that The Dupenuay had 
bee» eonreeted in every edkien, and that every change was 
%B improvement. It iq^pean, however, to want something 
of poetieal ardour, and seaiething of general derectation; 
«ii themfere, since it has been no longer supported by 
^mMtl9M and imrinidc populaiityy it has been scarcely 
^|e W ivppori ilatU 
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Nicholas rowb was ihw ^i ut^ v^u^, Ui 

Bodfordshirc, in 1673. Hia family ha4 loQg i^osf^wd a 
ooBStderaUe estate, with a 9004 kevse* at |iWB9>i|p€rtQiua 
in ]^9Tn«shiTe.* His aiioeator, fr^m wkoia bo d^ftfffdeA 
IB a dirsct line, received the arms %am^ Vy his desoead'* 
aals, far his bravery in the holy war* m^ iaUiar, JcAn 
lUwa, who was the first that <|ttitted his pat^r^al nare^ tp., 
practise any art of profit, professed the law, aad publish^ 
Benlow's and Dallison's reports, in the r^ign of Jayi^ Itie 
seoond, when, in opposition to the notioQS,t then diligently 
propagated, of dispensing power^ ho Tenturedto remarlfi 
how locw his authors rated the prerogative. He was made 
a Serjeant, and died April 90^ l!698» He was hnried in tha 
Temple ehurch. 

Nicholas was first sent to a private school at Highgi^; 
and, being afterwards removed to Westminster, was al 
twelve years chosen one of the kingp's scholars. His master 
was Basby, who safibred none of his scholiaa tp let tlieir 
powers lie aseless ; and his exercises in several langoagos 
are said to have been written with uncommon degrees of 
excellence, and yet to have cost him very little labour. 

At sixteen, he had, in his father's opinion, made ad- 
vances in learning sufficient to qualify him for the study of 
law, and was entered a student of the Middle Temple, 
where for some time he read statutes and reports with 
proficiency proportionate to ike force of his mindi which 
was already such that he endeavoured to compreheiiid law, 
not as a series of precedents^ or collection of positive pre* 
cepts, but as a systom of rational government^ and impar- 
tial justice. 

When he was nineteen, he was, bjF the death of his fis^ 
ther, left more to his own direetiaay an4 probatkly froqft tl^al 

* Id 4if ViUars, JieHs><s»* 
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time saffered law gradually to gire way to poetry. At 
twenty-five, he produced 7%e Ambitious Step^MotheTf whick 
was received with so much favour, that he devoted him- 
self from that time wholly ta elegant literature. 

His next tragedy (1703) was Tamerhne, in which, under 
the name of Tamerlane, he intended to characterize king 
William, and Lewis the fourteenth under Bajazet The 
virtues of Tameriane seem to have been arbitrarily as- 
signed him by his poet, for I know not that history gives 
any other qualities than those which make a conqueror. 
The fashion however of the time was, to accumulate upon 
Lewis all that can raise horror and detestation ; and what- 
ever good was withheld from him, that it might not be 
thrown away, was bestowed upon king William. 

This was the tragedy which Rowe valued most, and that 
which probably, by the help of political auxiliaries, excited 
most applause; but occasional poetry must often content 
itself with occasional praise. Tamerlane has for a long 
time been acted only once a year, on the night when king 
WiUiani landed. Our quarrel with Lewis has been long 
over; and it now gratifies neither seal nor malice to see 
hfm painted with aggravated featunres, like a Saracen upon 
a sig^. 

The Fair Penitent, his next production, (1703), is one of 
the most pleasing tragedies on the stage, where it still 
keeps its turns of appearing, and probably will long keep 
them, for there is scarcely any work, of any poet, at 
once so interesting by the fable, and so delightful by the 
language. The story is domestic, and therefore easily 
received by the imagination, and assimilated to common 
life; the diction is exquisitely harmonious, and soft or 
sprightly as occasion requires. 

The cbaraetet of Lothario seems to have been expanded 
by Richardson into Lovelace; but he has excelled his 
original in the moral effect of the fiction. Lothario, with 
gaiety which cannot be hated, and bravery which cannot 
be despised, retains too •much of the speetatev's Jkindness. 
It was in the power of RlohardSOn alone to teach us at 
once estcMn and detestation, to make virtuous resentment 
overpower all the benevolence which wit, elegance, and 
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covrage; natnraUj excite; and to lose at last the 'hero in 
the villain. 

The fifth act is not equal to the fonner ; the events of the 
drama are exhausted, and little remains but to talk of what 
is past. It has been observed, that the title of the play 
does not sufficiently correspond with the behaviour of cif 
Hsta, who at last shews no evident signs of repentance, 
but may be reasonably suspected of feeling pain from de- 
tection rather than from guilt, and expresses more shame 
than sorrow, and more rage than shame. 

His next (1706) was Uly$i€$; which, with the common 
fate of mythological stories, is now generally neglected. 
We have been too early acquainted with the poetical he- 
roes, to expect any pleasure from their revival ; to shew 
them as they have tJready been shewn, is to disgust by 
repetition; to g^ve them new qualities, or new adventures, 
is to offend by violating received notions. 

The Royal Convert (1708) seems to have a better claim 
to longevity. The fable is drawn from an obscure and 
barbarous age, to which fictions are more easily and pro- 
perly adapted ; for, when objects are imperfectly seen, they 
easily take forms from imagination. The scene lies among 
our ancestors, in our own country, and therefore very easily 
catches attention. Rodogune is a personage truly tragical, 
of high spirit, and violent passions; great, with tempestu* 
ous dignity ; and wicked, with a soul that would have been 
heroic if it had been virtuous. The motto seems to tell 
that this play was not successful. 

Rowe does not always remember what his characters 
require. In Tamerkme there is some ridiculous mention 
of the god of love ; and Rodogune, a savage Saxon, talks 
of Venus, and the eagle that bears the thunder of Jupiter. 

The play discovers its own date, by a prediction of the 
ufium, in imitation of Cranmer's prophetic promises to 
Henry the eighth. The anticipated blessings of union are 
not very naturally Introduced, nor very happily expressed. 

He once (1706) tried to change his hand. He ventured 
on a comedy, and produced The Biter ; with which, though 
it was unfavourably treated by the audience, he was him- 
self delighted; f6r he is said to have sat in the house 
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own opinion, produced a jest. Bat, finding thiit ht sind 
the pnblic had no Sympathy of mirfli, he tiied at ligfalei 
ioen^s no ntot^. 

AftM- The tt&ydl C&lttttfrt, (f7l4), appeal^ Jm^e 8h)¥i, 
Written, aKl its authot profbsses, in imitiutUin of Shakgpe^tnt 
gtyle. In what he thonght himself an iffiitator of Shak* 
speaife, it is itet easy to ootteeiYO-. I'h^ nnmbei^s, the dSfH 
tidn, the setttimi^nts, and theoottdnct, every thing in wldeh 
imitation can consist, are demote iti the utmost degree 
flPom the manner tf Shaks|^ear^ i wh6i>j^ dramas it resem- 
bles only as it is an English stdry, and as some of the per- 
sons have their names ik history. This play, consisting 
diiefly of domestic scenes Mid private distress, lays hold 
npon the heart. The wife ii forgiTen becanse she repents^ 
and the hnsband is honon^ed becanse he foi^^lves. This, 
therefore, is one of Ihos0 pieces which we still welcome on 
the stage. 

His fclSI tfagifdy (lilS) #as Lady J4n» Oretf, This tnb- 
jeet had been chdsen by m^. Smith, whos^ papers wt^ra pnt 
intd R^^e's hands, snoh as he describes them in his pre- 
face. This play has likewise snnk into obliTion^ From 
this time h^ ^re nothing more to the stage. 

Being, by a competent fortune, exempted from any ne- 
cessity of combating his inclination, he never wrote in dis- 
tress> and therefore does not appear to have ever written 
in haste. His works were finished to fait owh apjnrdbaiion, 
and bear few marks of negligence or hnny. it is remarka-» 
Me, that his prologues and epilogues are all Ms owki, thod^h 
he sometimes supplied othiers; hd afibrded hel{l, bnt did 
n^t solicit it. 

As his studies necessarily made him acquainted with 
Shakspeare, and acquaintance produced veneration, he 
undertook (1709) an edition of his works, from which he 
neither received much praise, nor seems to have expected 
it ; 3ret, I belieye, those who compare it wilih former copies 
will find that he has done more than he promised ; and that, 
without the pomp of notes or boasts of criticism, maajr 
passages are haj^ly restored. He prefixed a life of the 
author^ suoh as tradition, then ahoaost expiring, <U>uld bup* 



])|y, Mid a pnfyuoei wbkicaBiiot be said fo diMOTcrr much 
piofimdily or paielratioii* He at least oonfribnted to the 
popularity of bis author. 

He was willing enough to Iniproye his fortune by other 
aafts than poetry. He was tfnder-secretaiy for three years 
when the duke of Queensberry was secretary of ^ate, and 
afterwards applied to the earl of Oxford for some publie 
(employment* Oxford enjoined him to study Spanish^ 
and when, some time afterwards, he came agiun, and said 
'that he had mastered it, dismissed him with this congra- 
tulation, ^ Then, sir, I envy you the pleasure of reading 
Don Qaixot6 in the original.'' 

This story is sufficiently attested ; but why Oxfoi^, who 
desired to be thought a favourer of literature, should thus 
insult a man of acknowledged merit; or how Itowe, who 
was so keen a whig;* that he did not willingly conversef 
with men of the opposite party, could ask preferment from 
Oxford, it is not now possible to discover. Pope, who 
told the story, did not say on what occasion the advice 
was given; and, though he owned Rowe's disappointment, 
doubted whether any injury was intended him, but thought 
it rather lord Oxford's odd way. 

It is likely that he lived on discontented through the rest 
of queen Anne's reign; but the time came at last when he 
found kinder friends. At the accession of king George he 
was made poet-laureat ; I am afraid by the ejection of 
poor Nahum Tate, who (1716) died in the Mint, where he 
was f(»ced to seek shelter by extreme poverty. He was 
made likewise one of the land-surveyors of the customit of 
the port of London. The prince of Wales chose him clerk 
of his council ; and the lord chancellor Pu-ker, as soon aS 
he received the seals, appointed him, unasked, secretary 
of the presentations. Such an accumulation of employ- 
ments undoubtedly produced a very oonsiderable revenue. 

Having already translated some parts of LntmCi Phot* 
salia, which had been published in the miscellanies, and 
doubtless received many praises, he undertook a version 
of the whde work, which he lived to finish, but not to pub* 

*8ptaee» 
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lisb. It seems to have been printed aader the caore of 
dr. Welwood, who prefixed this author's life, in whi<^ is 
contained the following^ character: 
.' <'• As to his person, it was fraeeful and well made ; his 
face repilar, and of a manly beanty. As his soul was well 
lodged, so its rational and animal faculties excelled in a 
high degree. He had a quick and fruitful invention, a 
deep penetration, and a large compass of thought, with 
singular dexterity and easiness in making his thoughts to 
be understood. He was master of most parts of polite 
learning, especially the classical authors, both Gteek and 
Latin; understood the French, Italian, aind Sjianish lan- 
guages; and spoke the first flueiitly, and the other two 
tolerably w^l. 

^* He had likewise read most of the Greek and Roman 
histories in their original languages, ^and- most that are 
wrote in English, French, Italian, and Spanish. ' He had 
a good taste in philosophy ; and, having a firm impression 
of religion upon his mind, he took great dielight in divinity 
and ecclesiastical history, in both which he made great 
advances in the times he retired into the cduntry, which 
was frequent. He expressed,- on all occasions, his full 
persuasion of the truth of revealed reii|pOn; and bdog a 
sincere member of the established churefa himself, he pi- 
tied, but condemned not, those that dissented from it. 
He abhorred the principles of persecuting men upon the 
account of their opinions in religion ; and, being strict in 
his own, he took it not upon him to censure those of ano- 
ther p^suasion. His conversation was pleasant, witty, 
and learned, without the least tinct^ire of affectation or 
pedantry ; and his inimitable manner of diverting and en- 
livening the company made it impossible for any one to 
be out of humour when he was in it; Envy aiid detraction 
seemed to be entirely foreign to his constitution ; and 
whatever provocations he met with at any time, he passed 
them over without the least thought of resenlinent or re- 
venge. As Homer had a Zoilus, so mr. Rowe had some- 
times his ; for there were not wanting malevolent people, 
and pretenders to poetry too, that would now and then 
bajrk at his best performances; but he was conscious of 
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his own fi^^nms, and bad so much good-natare as to forgave 
them ; nor could he ever be tempted to return them an an- 
swer. 

^ The lore of leaminj^ and poetry made him not the less 
lit for business, and nobody applied himself closer to it, 
when it required his attendance. The late duke of Queens- 
berry, when he was secretary of state, made him his secre- 
tary for public affairs; and when that truly great man 
came to know him well, he was never so pleased as when 
mr. Rowe was in his company. After the duke's death, 
all avenues were stopped to his preferment ; and, during 
the rest of that reign, he passed his time with the muses 
and his books, and sometimes the conversation of his 
friends. 

*' When he had just got to be easy in his fortune, and 
was in a fair way to make it better, death swept him away, 
and in him deprived the world of one of the best men, as 
well as one of the best geniuses of the age. He died like 
a Christian and a philosopher, in charity with all mankind, 
and with an absolute resignation to the will of God. He 
kept up his good-humour to the last; and took leave of 
his wife and friends immediately before his last agony, 
with the same tranquillity of mind, and the same indiffer- 
ence for life, as though he had been upon taking but a 
short journey. He was twice married ; first to a daughter 
of mr. Parsons, one of the auditors of the revenue ; and 
afterwards to a daughter of mr. Devenish, of a good family 
in Dorsetshire. By the first he had a son; and by the se- 
cond a daughter, married afterwards to mr. Fane. He 
died the 6th of December,. 1718, in the forty-fifth year of 
his age ; and was buried the 19th of the same month in 
Westminster-abbey, in the aile where many of our English 
poets are interred, over against Chaucer, his body being 
attended by a select number of his friends, and the dean 
and choir officiating at the funeral." 
' To this character, which is apparently given with the 
fondness of a friend, may be added the testimony of Pope, 
who says, in a letter to Blount, '* Mr. Rpwe accompanied 
me, and passed a. week in the forest. I need not tell you 
how much a man of his turn entertained me ; but I must 
VOL. I. s 
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acquaint yoo^ there is a vivacity and gaiety of di8ponuo% 
almost peculiar to him, which make it impossible to part 
from him withomt that uneasiness which generally iuooeeds 
aU our pleasure/' 

Pope has left behind him another mention of his com- 
panion, less advantageous, which is thus reported by 
dr. Warburton. 

*' Rowe, in mr. Pope's opinion, maintained a decent cha- 
racter, but had no heart. Mr. Addiscm was justly offend* 
ed with -some behaviour which su-ose from that want, and 
estranged himself from him ; which Rowe felt very severely. 
Mr. Pope, their common friend, knowing this, took an op- 
portunity, at some juncture of mr. Addison's advancement, 
to tell him how poor Rowe was grieved at his displeasure, 
and what eatisfaction he expressed at mr. Addison's good 
fortune, which he expressed so naturally, that he (mr. Pope) 
could not but think him sincere. Mr. Addison repUed, 
* I do not suspect that he feigned ; but the levity of his 
heart is such, that he is struck with any new adventure ; 
and it would affect him just in the same manner, if he 
heard I was going to be hanged.' — ^Mr. Pope said he could 
hot deny but mr. Addi«on understood Rowe well.'' 

This censure time has not left us the power of confirming 
or refuting ; but observation daily shews, that much stress 
is not to be laid on hyperbolical accusations and pointed 
sentences, which even he that utters them desires to be 
applauded rather than credited. Addison can hardly be 
supposed to have meant all that he said. Few characters 
can bear the microscopic scrutiny of wit quickened by 
anger; and perhaps the best advice to authors would be, 
that they should keep out of the way of one another. 

Rowe is chiefly to be considered as a tragic writer and 
a translator. In his attempt at comedy he failed so igno- 
miniously, that his Biter is not inserted in his works ; and 
his occasional poems and short compositions are rarely 
worthy of either praise or censure ; for they seem \he ca- 
sual sports of a mind seeking rather to amuse its leisure 
than to exercise its powers. 

In the construction of his dramas, there is not much 
art ; he is not a nice observer of the unities, tie extends 
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6me, and varies place, as his convenience reqaires. To 
vary tire place is not, in my opinion, any violation of na- 
ture, if the clianj^e be made between the acts ; for it is no 
less easy fbr the spectator to sappose himself at Athens in 
the second act, than at Thebes in the first; but to cbaqge 
Hie scene, as is done by Howe, in the middle of an act, is 
to add more acts to the play, since an act is so much of the 
J business as is transacted without interruption. Rowe,, -by 
tifis licence, easily extricates himself from difficulties ; as, 
in Jane Grey, when we have been terrified with all the 
dreadful pomp of public execution, and are wondering 
how the heroine or the poet will proceed, no sooner has 
Jane pronounced some prophetic rhymes, than — ^pass and 
be gone — ^the scene closes, and Pembroke and Gardiner 
are turned out upon the stage. 

I know not that there can be found in his plays any deep 
search into nature, or any accurate discriminations of kin- 
dred qualities, or nice display of passion in its progress ; 
ail is general and undefined. Nor does he much interest 
or affect the auditor, except in Jane Shore, who is always 
seen and heard with pity. Alicia is a character of empty 
noise, with no resemblance to real sorrow or to natarid 
madness. 

Whence, then, has Rowe his reputation? From the rea* 
sonableness and propriety of some of his scenes, from the 
elegance of his diction, and the suavity of his verse. He 
seldom moves either pity or terror, but he often elevates 
the sentiments; he seldom pierces the breast, but he al- 
ways delights the ear, and often improves the understand- 
ing. 

His translation of the golden verses, and of the first book 
of €tuillet*s poem, have nothing in them remarkable. The 
golden verses are tedious. 

The version of Lucan is one of the greatest productions 
of English poetry ; for there is perhaps none that so com- 
pletely exhibits the genius and spirit of the original. Lu- 
can is distinguished by a kind of dictatorial or philosophic 
dignity, rather, as Quintilian observes, declamatory than 
poetical ; full of ambitious morality and pointed sentences, 
comprised in vigoroos and animated lines. This chararier 
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Rowe has very diligentiy and saccessfully preserved. His 
versification, which is such as his contemporaries prac-^ 
tiscd, withoat any attempt at innovation or improvement, 
seldom wants either melody or force. His author's sense 
is sometimes a little diluted by additional infusions, and 
sometimes weakened by too much expansion. But such 
JTaults are to be expected in all translations, from the con* 
straint of measures and dissimilitude of languages. The 
Pharsalia of Rowe deserves more notice than it obtains^ 
and, as it is more read, will be more esteemed. 
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Joseph ADDISON was bom on the 1st of May 1672, 
at MilstoD, of which his father, Lancelot Addison, was 
then rector, near Ambrosebury in Wiltshire, and appear- 
ing weak and unlikely to live, he was christened the same 
day. After the usaal domestic education, which, from the 
character of his father, may be reasonably supposed to 
have given him strong impressions of piety, he was com- 
mitted to the care of mr. Naish at Ambrosebury, and af- 
terwards of mr, Taylor at Salisbury. 

Not to name the school, or the masters, of men illus- 
trious for literature, is a kind of historical fraud, by which 
honest fame is injuriously diminished : I would therefore 
trace him through the whole process of his education. In 
1683, in the beginning of his twelfth year, his father, being 
made dean of Lichfield, naturally carried his family to his 
new residence, and, I believe, placed him for some time, 
probably not long, under mr. Shaw, then master of the 
school at Lichfield, father of the late dr. Peter Shaw. Of 
this interval his biographers have given no account, and I 
.know it only from a story of a harring-out, told me, when I 
was a boy, by Andrew Corbet of Shropshire, who had heard 
it from mr.Pigot, his uncle. 

The practice of harring-otU was a savage licence, prac- 
tised in many schools to the end of the last century, by 
which the boys, when the periodical vacation drew near, 
growing petulant at the approach of liberty, some days 
before the time of regular recess, took possession of the 
school, of which they barred the doors, and bade their 
master defiance from the windows. It is i^Qt easy to sup- 
pose that on such occasions the master would do more 
than laugh; yet, if tradition may be credited, he often 
struggled hard to force or surprise the garrison. The 
master, when Pigot was a scihool-boy, was harred-eut at 
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Liclifield ; and the whole operation, as he said, was plan- 
ned and condacted by Addison. 

To jud^e better of the probability of this story, I have 
inquired when he was sent to the Chartreux ; but, as be 
was not one of those who enjoyed the founder's benefac- 
tion, there is no account preserved of his admission. At 
the school of the Chartreux, to which he was removed 
either from that of Salisbury or Lichfield, he pursued his 
juvenile studies under the care of dr. Ellis, and contracted 
that intimacy with sir Richard Steele, which their joint 
labours have so effectually recorded. 

Of this memorable friendship the ^eater praise must be 
Ipiven to Steele. It is not hard to love those from whom 
nothing can be feared; and Addison never considered 
Steele as a rival ; but Steele lived, as he confesses, undet 
an habitual subjection to the predominating genius of 
Addison, whom he always mentioned with reverence, and 
treated with obsequiousness. 

Addison,* who knew his own dignity, could not always 
forbear to shew it, by playing a little upon his admirer ; 
hut he was in no danger of retort: his jests were endured 
without resistance or resentment. 

But the sneer of jocularity was not the wbrSl. Steele, 
whose imprudence of generosity, or vanity of profusion, 
kept him always incurably necessitous, upon Some press- 
ing exigence, in an evil hour, borrowed, a hundred pounds 
of his friend, probably without much purpose of repay- 
ment ; but Addison, who seems to have, had other notions 
of a hundred pounds, grew impatient of delay, and re- 
claimed his loan by an execution. Steele felt with great 
sensibility the obduracy of his creditor, but with emotions 
of sorrow rather than of anger. 

In 3687, he was entered into Queen's colleg'e in Oxford, 
where, in 1689, the accidental perusal of some Latin verses 
gained him the patronage of dr. Lancaster, afterwards pro- 
vost of Queen's college; by whose recommendation he was 
elected into Magdalen college as a demy, a term by which 
that society denominates those which are elsewliere called 
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scholars; young men, who partake of the foui^der's hene- 
fhction, and succeed in their order to vacapit fellowships. 

Here he continued to cultivate poetry £^nd criticism, and 
^rew ifarst eminent hy his Latin compositions, which are 
indeed entitled to particular praise. He has not confined 
hhnself to the imitation of any ancient s^uthor, hut has 
formed his style from the ^neral language, such as a dili- 
gent perusal of the productions of different ages happened 
to supply. 

His Latin compositions seem to have had much of his 
fondness, for he collected a second volume of the Musm 
AnglieaiUBy perhaps for a convenient receptacle, in which 
all his Latin pieces are inserted, and where his poem on 
the peace has the first place. He afterwards presented 
the collection to Boileau, who, from that time, '* conceived," 
says Tickell, ^' an opinion of the English genius for poetry.'' 
Nothing is hetter known of Boileau, than that he had an 
injudicious and peevish contempt of modem Latin, and 
"therefore his profession of regard was prphahly the effect 
of his ci^lity rather than approhation. 

Three of his Latin poems are upon suhjects on which 
perhaps he would not have ventured to have written in hi? 
own language—fAe hattle of the pigmies and cranes; the ba- 
rometer; and a howling-green. When the matter is low or 
scanty, a dead language, in which nothing is mean hecause 
nothing is familiar, affords great conveniences ; and, hy 
the sonorous magnificence of Roman syllahles, the writer 
conceals penury of thought, and want of novelty, often 
from the reader, and often from himself. 

In his twenty-second year, he first shewed his power of 
English poetry, hy some verses addressed to Dryden ; and 
soon afterwards published a translation of the greater part 
of the fourth georgie upon bees ; after which, says Dryden, 
•* my latter swarm is hardly worth the hiving.*' 

About the same time, he composed the arguments pre- 
fixed to the several books of Dryden's Virgil; and pro^ 
duced an essay on the georgics, juvenile, superficial, and 
uninstructive, without much either of the scholar's learning 
or the critic's penetration. 

His next paper of verses contained a character of the 
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principal English poets, inscribed to Henry SachevereJiH 
wbo was then, if not a poet^ a writer of verses ; as is shewn 
by his version of a small part of Virgil's georgict, pub- 
lished in the miscellanies ; and a Latin encomiam on qneea 
Mary, in the Mutes Anglicana, These verses exhibit all 
the fondness of friendship ; but, on one side or the other* 
friendship was afterwards too weak for the malignity of 
faction. 

In this poem is a very confident and discriminate cha- 
racter of Spenser, whose work he had then never read** 
So little sometimes is eriticism the effect of judgment. 
It is necessary to inform the reader, that about this time 
he was introduced by Congreve to Montague, then chaa^ 
cellor of the exchequer: Addison was then learning the 
trade of a courtier, and subjoined Montague^ as a poetical 
name, to those of Cowley and of Dryden. 

By the influence of mr. Montague, concurring^ according 
to Tickell, with his natural modesty, he was diverted from 
his original design of entering into holy orders. Montague 
alleged the corruption of men who engaged in civil employ- 
ments without liberal education ; and declared, that, though 
he was represented as an enemy to the church, he would 
never do it any injury but by withholding Addison from it. 

Soon after, (in 16dd), he wrote a poem to king William, 
with a rhyming introduction, addressed to lord Somers. 
King William had no regard to elegance or literature ; bis 
study was only war ; yet, by a choice of ministers whose 
disposition was very different from his own, he procured, 
without intention, a very liberal patronage to poetry. Ad- 
dison was caressed both by Somers and Montague. 

In 1697, appeared his Latin verses on the peace of Rys- 
wick, which be dedicated to Montague, and which was 
afterwards ealled, by Smith, *' the best Latin poem since 
the ^neid." Praise must not be too rigorously examined ; 
but the performance cannot be denied to be vigorous and 
elecrant. . 

Having yet no public employment, he obtained (in 1699) 
a pension of three hundred pounds a year, that he might be 
eneVled to traVeU He staid ^ yea^ at, l$lois»* probably to 
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learn tlie Frencli language ; and tlien proceeded in his jour* 
ney to Italy, which he surrey ed with the eyes of a poet. 

While he was travelling at leisure, he was for from being 
idle: for he not only collected his observations on the 
country, but found time to write his dialogues on medals, 
and four acts of Cato. Such at least is the relation of 
Tickell. Perhaps he only collected his materials, and 
formed his plan. 

Whatever were Ids other employments in Italy, he there 
wrote the letter to lord Halifox, which is justly considered 
at the most elegant, if not the most sublime, of his poetical 
productions. But in about two years he found it neces- 
^ry to hasten home; being, as Swift informs us, distressed 
bj indigence, and compelled to become the tutor of a tra- 
vieHing squire, because his pension was not remitted. 

At his return, he published his travels, with a dedication 
to lord Somen. As his stay in foreign countries was short, 
his observations are such as might be supplied by a hasty 
view, and consist chiefly in comparisons of the present 
face of the country with the descriptions left us by the 
Roman poets, from whom he made preparatory collec< 
tions, though he might have spihred the trouble, had he 
known that such coUections had been made twice before, 
by Italian authors. 

The most amusing passage of his book is his account of 
the minute republic of San Marino : of many parts it is not 
a very severe censure to say, that they might have been 
written at home. His elegance of language, and variega- 
tion of prose and verse, however, g^in upon the reader ; 
and the book, though awhile neglected, became in time so 
much the fovourite of the public, that, before it was re- 
printed, it rose to ilre times its price. 

When he returned to England, (in 1703), with a mean- 
ness of appearance which gave testimony of the diiHculties 
to whieh he had been reduced, he found his old patrons 
out of power, and was therefore, for a time, at frill leisure 
for llie cultivation of hia mind ; and a mind so cultivated 
gives reason to believe that littie time was lost. 

But he remained not long neglected or useless. I'ne 
victory at Blenheim (1704) spread triumph and confidence 

sS 
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oirer the nation; and Ipsd Godolphin, lamentiiif U kml* 
Aalifax, that it had not been celebrated in a manner e^mi. 
to the snbjectt desired him to propose it to some beller 
po^t. Halifax told him, that there was no encouragemeMt 
for genins; that worthless men were onprofitably lenrifihed 
with pablie money, wiihoat any care to find^ or empliQ^ 
those whose appearance might do honoar to thw eowilgf^- 
To this Godolphin replied, that such abases should in time . 
be rectified ) and that» if a man could be found capable of 
the task then proposed, he should not want an ample ie» 
oompenoe. Halifax then named Addison, but reqaked 
that the treasurer should apply to him in his own peraon. 
Godolphin sent the message by mr.Boyle» afterwards lonl. 
Carleton ; and Addison, haTing undertaken the work, eoBk- 
municated it to the treasurer, while it was yet advaneed . 
no fiuther than the simile of the angel, and was imme*^ 
diately rewarded by succeeding mr. Locke in th^ plane loi- 
commissioner of appeals. 

In the following year, he was- at Hanover with lord Ha*- 
lifax : and, the year after, he was jnade underrseonetary of « 
state, first to sir Charles Hedges, and in a fewmootha • 
more, to the earl ot Sunderland. 

About tfaia time, the prevalent taste for Italian-operas^ 
inclined him to try what would be the effect of a nuiaiisai 
drama in our own language. He therefore wrote the opera 
of Roiamandt which^ when exhibited on the stage, was 
either hissed or negleoted ; but, trusting that the readers . 
would do him more justice, he published it, with an in- 
scription ta the duchess of Marlborou^^; a woman with-- 
out skill, or pretensions to skilly in poetry or. literatuKa. . 
Hi^ dedication was therefore an instance of aeryile ab- 
surdity, to be exceeded only by Joshua Qacnee's dedkar-- 
tion of a Greek itfiacreon to the duke. 

His reputation had been somewhat advanced kf J%^. 
Tender ffuebamdi %amedy which Steele dedicated to htasr 
with a confession that he owed to him several of the UMif^^ 
successful scenes. To this, play Addison si;|pplied.a pi««; 
logue. 

When the marquis of Wharton was iqE»poinled loid lianr- 
tenant of Irdand^ Addison attended him;aa hit aeyrclaf|r ; 
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lataMst and factimi allow litlle to the operation of par- 
tioilar diaporitioDS, or private opinions. Two men of per- 
fooal etaraolers tnore oppoMte t&an tiiose of Wliarton and 
AididiMB coifld not easily be brottglit tojf^ether. Wharton 
wa» ktpkaoBf profligate, and slmmeless, without regard, or 
i^ndearanee of re|$«rd, to Hghl md wrong: whaterer is 
oOBtrary to this may be said of Addison ; bnt, as agents of 
a party, Ihey were oonnected ; and bow they adjusted their 
oilier semimentB we eamiot know. 

AdditfOB, however, mast not be too hastfly condemned. 
It ia not neoessary to refose beneffits from a bad man, when 
the aeoeptanee implies no approbation of his crimes ; nor ' 
has the sttbordinate ofieer nuy obllgatlohi to examine the 
opimons or:cQBivet of those tinder whom he acts, except 
that he may not be made tiie instroment of wickedness. 
It is reasonable to snppose that Addison counteracted, as 
fiar as he iMw able, the malignant and blasting influence of 
the Mentenant ; and that, at least, by his interrention sonic 
good was done, and some ndschief prevented. 

When he vms in ofliee, he made a law to himself, as 
Swift has recorded, never to remit his regular fSees in civi- 
lity to his friends : ^ for,*' said he, ** I may have a hundred 
friends ; and, if my fee be two g^neas, I shall, by relin- 
qnishlng my right, lese two hundred guineas, and no friend 
gain more than two; there is therefore no proportion be- 
tween the good imparted and the evil suffbted." 

He was in Irdlamd when Stede, without any communU 
eatlon of his design, began the publieation of the Taller; ' 
b«l he was not long concealed; by inserting a remaifc on 
Yiifgily which' Addison had given 1^, he discovered him- 
s4f. It is indeed not easy for any man to writeupon litev- 
atmre orocmmion lil^, so as not to make himseff known to 
fttose with whom he familiariy converses, and who are ao- 
^•ainted with his track of study, his favourite topic, his 
ipieiriiar noHoirti, and his habitaal phrases. 

l^StOiie desiMd to wflla in secret, he was not lueky } 
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single MonUi 4DtiiGt#dL hm* lUitotTiilMwMyiiliiriiM^ 
April 12,(1700); and Afblifl#n'« -Mititlmtion a{ipea»«l 
May 26. TickeU obsenref^ that «bei Tntter began and n^ 
concladed without hi/i conennenea, lUs is doaMeta tf» 
terally true; Vat tba work. did not sofiir nueli by his nn- 
cpnscioasness of its oommeneement, -or his absence at its 
ceasation; for he eantinned his assistance to DeoemberSar, 
and the paper . stopped on January 2, 1710^11. He did 
not distinguish his pieces by any signalore; and I knosr 
"npt whether his name was not kept secret till the papers 
were collected into volmnes. 

To the Tatler, in about two monthsv succeeded the Spec- 
tator ; a series of essays of the same kind* but written wttb 
less leyity* upon a moreiregfiWur plan« and poblisbed daily. 
Spch an undertaking . sheared the writers not to distmst 
their own cQpioos^esfkofnmatwials or iaoility of eompa- 
sUion, and thfiUpr performanee. justified their con6dence. 
They found, howev^, jn thi^ir psogreas^t many anxitiaries. 
To attempt a single paper WM.no.tendfyaag labour; many 
pieces were offera4y and -many, were reoeiTcd. 

•-Addison bad enough of the neal of party ; but Steele had 
at that time almost nothing else, t The Spectator, in one of 
the first papers, shewed the polltioal tenets of its authors ; 
but a resolution «a8>:SQ0n taknn, of courting general ap- 
probation by general tpp ies, a^d subjects on which faction 
had piodnced np diversity of sentiments; such as litera- 
ture, morality, and faodliar Klf> To this practice they ad* 
hered with few. deviations* .The. ardour of Steele once 
broke out in praisq of Marlhoirpiigh.; and when dr. Fleet* 
wood prefixed to sqme s^i^moii^/AtPMfiMie, overflowing with 
whiggish opinioni|,.thatrit. jpji^tnbtf /read by the queen, it 
w^ reprinted in the Speo^tcffO nr .' i , 

Tp teach the minuter decendes^and inferior duties, tm 
regulate the practice of dai(y conversiition, to correct thoaa 
depravities which are jrather ridicjulofis than criminal, and 
remove those grievances which, if t^hex produce no lasting 
calamities, impress hourly vexwtHffUKM first Attempted. 
bj^Casa in his book ai iRfioiNn^yta cmd: Caitiglione in bin 
Courtier; two books yet oelebmiisid M Itely Ibr purity and 
elcganoe, and which, If they: ariB;iiflft4eiS ^^^d^ are neglect- 



ed oiiljr beeanse they hare effeeted*tiiat reftimatimi wyoh 
t%f«h' aullion intended, and t^lr praceptg ubw are no 
longer wanted. Their asefohieia to tiie a^e in which Ihey 
yi^n Wfitten' is saliieiently attested by the tnmslatiens 
which almost all tiie nattons of Bilroiie were in haste to 
obtain. 

'"This species of instraotion was eontinned, and perhaps - 
adyanced, by the Frenoh; amohg whom La Bmyere's 
Miamart tf the Ape,' thongh, as BoiieMi remarked, it is- 
wtitten withont eomectioD, oertidnly doserres pmiae, to. 
liveliness of desciiptiott, and justness of obsenralion* 

Before the Thtler and Speetatotr, il 1^ writers inr the 
theatre vreembeptedf Bn^iahd'had'nbmasters.'of eoitamon. 
life. Nowiiteirs faadyet nndertaken to reform either the 
savageness bf negfocC, or the impertinenoe of cifviHty ; to 
shew when to«peak,-or to be silent; how to relase, or how 
toeoiUply. We had' Inany books to teach as onr *fliore 
intfiortant dntietf, and to settle opinions in philosophy or 
politics; bnt an mMtir tlepitnHarum^ a judge of |»o|Hriety,' 
was yet wanting^ who should snnrey the track of daily- 
conpversation, and free it fromthoms and prickles,: whieh 
teafee the passer, tsbough they do not wound him. 

For this purpose, nothing is so proper as the frequent 
pnblieation of short papers, wfaioh We read not as study 
but amusement. If the strbject lie slight, the traattso is 
short. The busy may Bud time, and the idle Inay Had pa* 
tienee. 

This mode* of oonveying cheap and easy knowledge be* ^ 
gan among ti^ in the dvil war, when it was much Ihe in*> 
tetc»st of either party to hdse and fix the pftjudideftiof t]ie> 
people. At &at time appeared Mereurnu AuUcnff M^^: 
€tKiMt RuttictUf and Merturius Cmnu, It is -said,' ihaf' 
when any title grew popular, it was stolen by the antago*- 
nist, who by this stratageia donteyed his notimis to those 
who would not htcre reeeiTcd him, had he* not wom fh»i 
appearanise of a friend. The tumult of those unhappy > 
days left scarcely any man^ leisure to treasure -up oeea* 
sional compOsitiotts; and; ildi much wbre .they neglecaed^ 
that a complete eolleotioniis;iiowh0pe to be found. 
. Jhose iKf<reto^ w<3re suc<6eedOd by L'Sltrange'a Ok$mr* 
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«tfi»r; mm! Ifair liy CeHey's IMmtW^ attd pwkapb bgr 
0llwf«; tat Ufberto nothings luid ImIni cititxsej^ lo tlM 
people, ill tlrfs oorainodlcNn flmnBer/bnC controvar^ re- 
Ittifi^ to tM <Aijrcii or itate; of wUeh th^fii ta«|^t mttqr 
to tidk, wlioni they could not teaoh to jndgtL 

It has been sngg^ested, that the royal society waa juisti* 
tiitod, soon after the 7eatorBtioD;%it drrdrl the MteatkNi of 
the people frokn pvblic diwMiteiit. The letter and Spt^- 
tatoir had «be vase ieHdency ; Ihejr iv*erh published At af 
Une wkm two parties, load, nerftlesa^ and vioieBt» each 
with pUnifible dedaralkiiui, and each pieiiiapi^ liithont any ' 
dMfaMi te n iiBai irt l of italrkfW8,^rbieagitatlhg the ariHon. 
% fitads, iMrted with politie*! ebnteit, they aapplied 
ea^ler'aiid annre ineiieBiite tefledtioiifei; had it is Mlid by 
ikddifon, In a subsequent woit, timt tlk^hid a pevoep- 
tMir iniuenee upon the eoaiTersaltion -bf itknM time, and 
ta«|^ the fraiie and Hie gay to unite iBdrrinfent with de- 
cency; an ei^ctwUdi they can neviBr wholly lose, while 
they eoirtfaitie to be among the ^mt books iiy which bdth 
saiMS are inithited in the degandes of knowledge. 

neTatier and Spectator adjusted, like €asa, the unset- 
tled practice of daily inlerodnrse, by pn^xjety and potite^ 
nMS; and, like La Bruyere, exhibited tte characters and 
nmnners of the age; The personages itatvbdnced in these 
pnpart were ndt merdy ideal ; they Wene then known, and 
ooBSpiouoas In Various stations. CNT the TMler tiitf is toM 
by Steele in his last paper ; and of the Spectator by Bndgd 
in the prefhee io Tlieophrastns, abook which Ad^son has 
reeonunended, and winch he was suspected to have ie> ' 
viiUd, if he did not write it. Of thosb portrafU, wUdk 
mi^ be supposed to be sometinies embellished, and some*- 
tinea ain^vatated, the ei%inals are no^ partiy known, and 
partly forgotten. 

Bat to si^ that they united Mrs ftens of two or UiMe 
iiiiHiiwl writers, is 'to give them bntta' email part of their 
due pvaiae; they sapemdded Kieratee and oritldsm, nod 
semelimea towered far aboro their predecessors ; and'? 
taught, with great Justness (tf'afrgament and digniff M^ 
language, the most ihiportant dutiea and sublime tmlhii. ' 
' Att tltese topics wero happi^ vatled with elegant Ito* 
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tions ttnd refined allegories, and illttiwiialed fHk jdUifimai . 
change's of style and felicities of inYention. 

It is recorded by Badgel, that, of the characters feigned 
or exhibited in tiie Spectator, the fayoarite of Addison 
was sir Roger de CoYcrley^ of whom he had formed a very 
delicate and discriminate idea, which he would not suffer 
to be violated ; and therefore, when Steele had shewn him 
innocently picking up a girl in the Temple, and taking her 
to a tavern, he drew upon himself so much of his friend's 
indignation, that he was forced to appease him by. a pro« 
mise of forbearing sir Roger for the time to come. 

Hie reason which induced Cervantes, to .bring his hero 
to the grave, para mi sola naeio Dan Qfiixott^ y yo.parm el, 
made Addison declare, with undue vehemenoe of expres- 
sion, that he would kill sir Roger; being of opini9n thai 
they were bom for one another, and that any other 'hand 
would do him wrong. 

It may be doubted whether Addison ever filled up his 
original delineation. He describes his knight as ,^aviiig, 
his imagination somewhat warped; but of this peni]ers|on. 
he has made very little use. The irregularities. in sir 
Roger^s conduct seem not so much the effects of a mind 
deviating from the beaten track of ,life by the pecpetnal, 
pressure of some overwhelming idea, as of hahitmU rus- 
ticity, and that negligence which solitary grandsor nalu* 
rally generates. 

The variable weather of the mind^ the flying vappurs oC, 
incipient madness, which from time to time cloud reason, 
without eclipsing it, it requires io much nicety toexhibitv: 
that Addison seems to have been deterred firontproj^ecnting 
his own design. 

To sir Roger, who, as a country gentleman, s^ipears to 
be a tory, or, as it is gently expressed, an adherent to the 
landed interest, is opposed m Andrew Freeport, a new 
man« a wealthy merchant, sealon^ for the monied inttresiri 
and a whig. Of thb contrariety of opinions, it is probable,, 
more consequences were at first intended, tha^ oould b«. 
produced wj^cn the resolution was taken to exclude party, 
from the paper. Sir Andrew does but little, and that 
little seems not to have pleased Addison, who, when he 
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dinnissed litm from the dab, changed fais opinioiui. Steele 
had made him, in the true spirit of unfeeling commerce, 
declare that he ** would not build an hospital for idle 
people;" but at last he buys land, settles in the country, 
and builds not a manufactory, but an hospital for tweWe 
old husbandmen, for men with whom a merchant has little 
acquaintance, and whom he commonly considers with little . 
kindness. 

Of essays thus elegant, thus instructive, and thus com- 
modiously distributed, it is natural to sappose the appro- 
bation general, and the sale numerous. I once heard it ob- 
lerved, that the si^e may be calculated by the product of 
the tax, related in the last number to produce more than 
twenty iN>unds a week; and therefore, stated atone-and- 
twenty pounds, or three pounds ten shillings a day, tills, 
at a halfpenny a paper, will give sixteen hundred and 
eighty for the didly number. 

' This sale is not great ; yet this, if Swift be credited, was 
likely to grow less; for he declares that the Spectator, 
Whom be ridicules for his endless mention of the fair sex^ 
had before his recess wearied his readers. 

The next year, (1713), in which Cato came upon the 
stage, was the grand climacteric of Addison's reputation. 
Upon the death of Cato, he had, as is said, planned a tra- 
gedy in the time of his travels, and had for several years 
the first four acts finished, which were shewn to such as 
were likely to spread their admiration. They were seen 
by Pope and by Gibber, who relates that Steele, when he 
took back the copy, told him, in the 'despicable cant of li- 
terary modesty, that, whatever spirit Ms friend had shewn 
in the composition, he doubted whether he would have 
courage sufficient to expose it to the censure of a British 
audience. 

The time, however, was now come, when those who af-> 
fected to think liberty in danger, affected likewise to think 
that a stage-play might preserve it; and Addison was im- 
portuned, in the name of the tutelary deities of Britain, to 
shew his courage and his zeal by finishing his design. 

' To resume his work he seemed perversely and unac- 
countably unwilling; and by a request, which perhiikps he' 
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wished to be denied, desired mr. Hughes to add a fifth act. 
Hughes supposed him serious ; and, undertaking the supr 
piement, brought in a few days some scenes for his exami- 
nation ; but he had in the mean time gone to work himself^ 
and produced half an act, which he afterwards completed, 
but with brevity irregularly disproportionate to the fore- 
going parts, like a task performed with reluctance, and 
hurried to its conclusion. 

It may yet be doubted whether Cato was made public 
by any change of the author's purpose; for Dennis charged 
him with raising prejudices in his own favour 'by false 
positions of preparatory criticism, and with poisoning the 
town, by contradicting in the Spectator the established 
rule of poetical justice, because his own hero, with all his 
virtues, was to fall before a tyrant. The fact is certain ; 
the motives we must guess. 

Addison was, I believe, sufficiently disposed to bar all 
avenues against all danger. When Pope brought him the 
prologue, which is properly accommodated to the play, 
there were these words, '^ Britons, arise! be worth like 
this approved;'' meaning nothing more than, Britons, erect 
and exalt yourselves to the approbation of public virtue. 
Addison was frighted lest he should be thought a promoter 
of insurrection, and the line was liquidated to '^ Britons, 
attend." 

Now, '* heavily in clouds came on the day, the great, the 
important day," when Addison was to stand the hazard of 
the theatre. That there might, however, be left as little 
hazard as was possible, on the first night, Steele, as him- 
self relates, undertook to pack an audience. This, says 
Pope,* had been tried for the first time in favour of the 
IHstrest Mother; and was now, with more efficacy, prac- 
tised for Cato, 

The danger was soon over. The whole nation was at 
that time on fire with faction. The whig^ applauded every 
line in which liberty was mentioned, as a satire on the 
lories ; and the tories echoed every clap, to shew that the 
satire was unfelt. The story of Bolingbroke is well known. 
He called Booth to his box, and gave; him fifty guineas for 

• Spence. 
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the came of liberty so well fig^in^t a perpetaal 
dictator. The whigs, says Pope, design a second present, 
when they can accompany it with as good a sentence. 

The play, supported thas by the emulation of factiona 
praise, was acted night after night for a longer time than, 
I believe, the pablic had allowed to any drama before ; 
and the author, as mrs. Porter long afterwards related, 
wandered, through the whole exhibition, behind the scenes, 
with restless and unappeasable solicitude. 

When it was printed, notice was giyen that the queen 
would be pleased if it was dedicated to her; '^ but, as he 
had designed that compliment elsewhere, he found himself 
obliged,^' says Tickell, '* by hjs dqty on the one hand, and 
his honour on the other, to send ft into the world without 
any dedication/' 

Human happiness has always its abatements ; the bright- 
est sun-shine of success is not without a cloud. No sooner 
was Cato offered to the reader, than it was attacked by the 
acute malignity of Dennis, with all the Tiolence of angry 
criticism. Dennis^, though equally zealous, and probably 
by his temper more furioua tban Addison, for what they 
called liberty, and though a flatterer of the whig ministry, 
could not sit quiet at a successful play ; but was eager to 
tell friends and enemies, that they had misplaced their 
admirations. The world was too stubborn for instruction ; 
with the fate of the censurer of Cpmeille's Cid, his ani- 
madyersions shewed his anger without effect, and CaU^ 
continued to be praised. 

Pope had now an opportunity of courting the friendship 
of Addison, by vilifying his old enemy, and could give 
resentment its full {>lay without appearing to revenge him- 
self. He therefore published a narrative of the madness of 
John Dennis ; VL performance which left the objections to 
the play in their full force, and therefore discovered more 
desire of vexing the critic than of defending the poet, 

Addison, who was no stranger to the world, probably 
saw the selfishness of Pope*s friendship ; and, resolving 
that he should have the consequences of his ofiiciousness 
to himself, informed Dennis by Steele, that he was sorry 
for the insult ; and that, whenever he should think fit to 
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answer hia remarks, he would do it in a manner to wfaic^ 
Qothiag could be objected. 

The greatest weakness of the play is in the scenes of 
love, which are said by Pope* to have been added to the 
original plan upon a subsequent review, in compfiance with 
the popular practice of the stage. Such an authority it is 
hard to reject: yet the love is so intimately mingled with 
the whole action, that it cannot easily be thought extrinsie 
and adventitious ; for, if it were taken away, what would be 
left? or how were the four acts filled in the fiwt draught? 
At the publication, the wits seemed proud to pay their 
attendance with encomiastic verses. The best are from 
an unknown hand, which will perhaps lose somewMt of 
their praise when the author is known to be Jeffreys. 

Cato had yet other honours. It was censured as a party* 
play by a scholar of Oxford ; and defended in a favourable 
examination by dr. Sewell. It was translated by Sidvini 
into Italian, and acted at Florence ; and by the JeBuiti of 
St.Omer's into Latin, and played by their pnpils. Of this 
version a copy was sent to mr. Addison : it is to be wished 
that it could be found, for the sake of comparing their 
version of the soliloquy with that of Bland. 

A tragedy was written on the same subject by Des 
Champs, a French poet, which was translated with a cri- 
ticism on the English play. But the translator and the 
critic are now forgotten. 

Dennis lived on unanswered, and therefore little read. 
Addison knew the policy of literature too well to make his 
enemy important by drawing the attention of the pnblie 
upon a criticism, which, though sometimes intempemtv, 
was often irrefragable. 

While Cato was upon the stage, another daily paper, 
called the Guardian, was published by Steele. To thii 
Addison gave great assistance, whether occasionally or by 
previous engagement is not known. 

The character of Guardian was too narrow and too sc^ 
rious: it might properly admit both the duties and the 
decencies of life, but seemed not to include literary spe- 
culations, and was in some degree violated by merrimeBl 

* Spence. 
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and barlefqiie. Wbatfcadthe Gurdiaiiorthelisards to 
do witfc dalw of taU or of litUe men, with nests of ants, 
or witk Strada's pnrfosioiis? 

Of fUs paper nollniis is necessary to be said, bat that it 
foand mutj contiibators, and that it was a contiBuatioa 
of tlie Speetator, with tlie same degance, and the same 
▼arietjy tin some nnlncky sparkle from a toiy paper set 
Steele^s pcriitiesoiifire, and wit at once blazed into foction. 
He was soon too hot for neutral topics, and quitted the 
Guardian to irrite the Eng^hman. 

The papers of Addison are marked in the Spectator by 
one of the letters in the name of CLIO, and in the Gaardian 
by « htmd; whether it was, as Tickell pretends to think, 
tiiat he was nnwilling to nsurp the praise of others, or, as 
Stede, with far greater likelihood, insinnates, that he coold 
not withont discontent impart to others any of his own. I 
have heard that his avidity did not satisfy itself with the 
air of renown, bnt that with great eagerness he laid hold 
on his proportion of the profits. 

Many of these papers were written with powers truly 
comic, with nice discrimination of characters, and accurate 
observation of natural or accidental deviation from pro- 
priety ; but it was not supposed that he had tried a comedy 
on the stage, till Steele after his death declared him the 
author of The Drummer, This however Steele did not 
know to be true by any direct testimony ; for, when Ad- 
dison put the play into his hands, he only told him, it was 
the work of a '' gentleman in the company;'' and when it 
was received, as is confessed, with cold disapprobation, 
he was probably less willing to claim it. Tickell omitted 
it in his collection ; but the testimony of Steele, and the 
total silence of any other claimant, has determined the 
public to assign it to Addison, and it is now printed with 
his other poetry. Steele carried Tlie Drummer to the play- 
house, and afterwards to the press, and sold the copy for 
lifty guineas. 

To the opinion of Steele may be added the proof supplied 
by the play itself, of which the characters are such as 
Addison would have delineated, and the tendency^ such as 
Addison would have promoted. That it should have beeu 
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ill received would raise wonder, did we not daily see the 
Himprioioas distribution of tbeatrical praise. 

He was not all this time an indifferent spectator of 
public affairs. He wrote, as different exigencies required, 
(in 1707), The present tUte of the loor, mnd the necestity of an 
au^mentmtum; which, however jndlMous, being written on 
temporary topics, and exhibiting no peculiar powers, laid 
hold on no attention, and has naturally sunk by its own 
weight into neglect. This cannot be said of the few pa- 
pers entitled the Whig Examiner, in which is employed 
all the force of gay malevolence and humorous satire. Of 
this paper, which just appeared and expired, Swift re- 
mirks, with exultation, that ** it is now down among the 
.4ead men.'' He might well rejoice at the death of that 
which he could not have killed. Every reader of every 
party, since personal malice is past, and the papers which 
once inflamed the nation are read only as effusions of wit, 
must wish for more of the Whig Examiners; for on no oc- 
casion was the genius of Addison more Tigorously exerted, 
and on none did the superiority of his powers piore evi- 
dently appear. His Triai of Count Tariff, written to ex- 
pose the treaty of commerce with France, lived no longer 
than the question that produced it. 

Not long afterwards, an attempt was made to revive the 
Spectator, at a time indeed by no means fiftvourable to 
literature, when the succession of a new family to the 
throne filled the nation with anxiety, discord, and confu* 
^ion; and either the turbulence of the times, or the satiety 
of the readers, put a stop to the publication, after an ex- 
periment of eighty numbers, which were afterwards col- 
lected into an eighth volume, perhaps more valuable than 
Any of those that went before it. Addison produced more 
than a fourth part; and the other contributors are by no 
means unworthy of appearing as his associates. The time 
that had passed during the suspension of the Spectator, 
though it had not lessened his power of humour, seems to 
have increased his disposition to seriousness ; the propor- 
tion of his religious to his conuc papers is greater than in' 
the former series. 

The Spectator, fron^ its re-oommeacement, was published 
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only three times a week ; and so diacoateliTe 

added to the papers. To Addisoo, TIckeS has ascribed 

twenty-three. * 

The Spectator had many eontrilMlon; and Steele, 
ne^igence kept him always in a hmry, when it 
turn to famish a paper, eaUed fettAy Jbr the letters, nf 
which Addison^ whose materials were more, made fittte 
use ; having reeonrse to sketdies and hints, the prodnet of 
his former stadies, which he now reviewed and oompleled : 
aaiong these are named by Tidcdi the essays on wit, those 
on the pleasures of the knapnatien, and tte oiitieism en 
Milton. 

When the honse <^ Hanover took peasession of tfte 
tlirone» it was reasonable to expect that the seal of AdA- 
son woold he eottably rewavded. Before the aniTal of 
king George^ he was made seeretary to the regency, aaad 
was reqnired by his office to aend notice to Hanover tibat 
the queen was dead, and that the tfaroam v^as vacant. 1^ 
do this would not have been difficult lo awf num hot 
Addison, who was so overwhelsMd with the gieirtness «f 
the event, and so distracted 1^ dunce of c^resslen, fSkak 
the lords, who could not wait for the niceties ef critieismv 
called mr% Southwell, a clerk in the house, and o r ier cd him 
to despatch the message. Soothweil readily Md what wsas 
neeessarp, in the cenmion style of business, and vidned 
himself npoxK havitig done. what was too havd for Adfison. 

He was better qnaliied for the Freeholder, a paper 
whidi he published twice a week, from Ilec. 23, 17)5, to the 
middle of the next year. This was undertaken in delbnce 
of the established govesnment, sometiiaes urifh ar g um e n t, 
and «ometiaies wilh mirth. In argometft be had mniy 
equals ; bat his humoar was singular and matchless. 1K- 
gotry itself mast be delighted with the tory fox4ranter. 

There are, however, some ^strokes less elegant, and less 
decent; such as the pretender's journal, in which one topic 
of ridicule is his poverfy. This mode df abuse had been 
employed by Ifilton against king diarlni JI. ; 

— '^JMoUd 

Centnsi, fnwlsntiB vlMMia nwrmipU 'regb i" 

• If umb. ftSO. 587. till IML Ml. <S4& SCS. M7. M8. M». m. 174. arc •».•«. MS. CiS. M^ 
«V« S'v». .103. MIL COO. 
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And OldmUon de%hi8 to tM of some alderman «f Lon- 
don, that he had more money than the ekiled priftoes ; but 
that which might he expected fre«n Milton's sayageness, 
or Oldraaxon's meanness, was not soitahle to the delioacjr 
of Addison. 

Steele thought the humour of the Fre^old^ too nine an4 
gentle for such noisy times ; ahd is reported to hate said, 
that the minis tiy made use of a Idte, when they ahonli 
have called for a trumpet* 

This year (1716) he manied the countesn dowager «f 
Warwick^ whom he had solicited hy a very long and an- 
;cious courtship, perhaps with hehaviour not very unlike 
that of ^r Roger to bis disdainful widow ; 'imd who» I vm 
afraid, diverted herself often by playing with his pasaleni 
He is said to have first known her hy beeoming tutor to hef 
son.* " He formed,'' said Tonsoo, ^' the design of gietdng 
that lady from the time when he was first reoomfltmidfMl 
into the family/' In what part of :his life he obtaiaed the 
recommendation, or how long and in what manner he tited 
in the family, I know not. His advances at first were cer» 
tainly timorous, hut grew bolder as his reputation and in- 
fiuence increased ; till at Imt the lady was persuaded to 
marry him, on terms much like those on which a Turkish 
princess is e^[>ottsed,' to. whom the sultan is reported' to 
pronounce, ** Daughter^ I give theei^bis man for thy slave.-' 
The mavriage, if uoconl^adicied se^rt. can he ereditod, 
made no addition to his happiness; it neither found them 
nor fnade them equal. She always Temerabered her own 
rank, and thought herself entitled to treat with very UtUe 
ceremony the tutor of her son. Row^'s ballad of lAtf d^- 
spairmg shepherd is sadd to have been written, either be- 
fore or after marriage^ upon this memorable pair; and it 
is certain that Aiddison has left behind him no eneOurage* 
ment for ambitious love. 

The year after, (1717), he rose to his highest elevation, 
being made secretary of state. For this employment he* 
might justly be supposed qualified by long pi^ctice of hn- 
siness, and by his regular ascent through other offices ; hot. 
expectation is often disappointed ; it is universally con- 

• Spence. 
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fbised that he was unequal to the duties of his place. la 
the house of commoiis he could not speak, and therefore 
was useless to the defence of the g^oyemment. In the 
oiice, says Pope,* lie could not issue an order without 
losing his time in quest of fine expressions. What he 
H^ained in rank he lost in credit ; and, finding by experience 
liis own inability, was forced to solicit his dismission with 
a pension of fifteen hundred pounds a year. His friends 
palliated this rdinquishment, of which both friends and 
enemies knew the true reason, with an account of declining 
liealth, and the necessity of recess and quiet. 

He now returned to his vocation, and began to plan li- 
terary occupations for his future life. He purposed a tra- 
gedy on the death of Socrates; a story of which, as Tickell 
remarks, the basis is narrow, and to which I know not how 
love could have been appended. There would, however, 
have been no want either of virtue in the sentiments, ot 
elegance in the language. 

He engaged in a nobler work, a defence of the Christian 
religion, of which part was published after his death; and 
he designed to have made a new poetical version of the 
psalms. 

These pious compositions Pope imputed* to a selfish 
motive, upon the credit, as he owns, of Tonson, who having 
quarrelled with Addison, and not loving *him, said, that 
when he laid down the secretary's office, he intended to 
take orders' and obtain a bishopric; ''for,'' said he, " 1 
always thought him a priest in his heart." 
'That Pope should have thought this conjecture of Ton- 
son worth remembrance, is a proof, but indeed, so far as I 
have found, the only proof, that he retained some ma- 
lignity from their ancient rivalry. Tonson pretended but 
to grness it ; no other mortal ever suspected it ; and Pope 
might have reflected, that a man, who had been secretary 
of state in the ministry of Sunderland, knew a nearer way 
to a bishopric than by defending religion, or translating 
the psalms. 

It is related, that he had once a design to make an Eng- 
lish dictionary, and that he considered dr.Tillotson as the 

• Spence. 
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writer of highest authority. There was formerly sent to 
me by mr. Locker, clerk of the leathersellers company, 
who was eminent for cariosity and literatare, a collection 
of examples selected from Tillotson's works, as Locker 
said, by Addison. It came too late to be of use, so 1 in> 
spec ted it but slightly, and remember it indistinctly. I 
thought the passages too short. 

Addison, however, did not conclude his life in peaoeful 
studies ; but relapsed, when he was near his end, to a 
political dispute. 

It so happened that (1718-19) a controversy was agitated 
with great vehemence between those friends of long con- 
tinuance, Addison and Steele. It may be asked, in the 
language of Homer, what power or what cause should set 
them at variance? The subject of their dispute was of 
great importance. The earl of Sunderland proposed an 
act called the peerage hill; by which the number of peers 
should be fixed, and the king restrained from any new 
^creation of nobility, unless when an old family should be 
extinct. To this the lords would naturally agree; and the 
king, who was yet little acquainted with his own preroga- 
tive, and, as is now well known, almost indifferent to the 
possessions of the crown, had been persuaded to consent. 
The only difficulty was found among the commons, who 
were not likely to approve the perpetual exclusion of 
tiienisdves and their posterity. The bill therefore was 
eagerly opposed, and among others by sir Robert WaU 
pole, whose speech was published. 

The lords might think their dignity diminished by im^- 
proper advancements, and particularly by the introduc- 
tion of twelve new peers at once, to produce a majority of 
tories in the last reign ; an act of authority violent enough, 
yet certainly legal, and l>y no means to be compared with 
that contempt of national right with which, some time af- 
terwards, by' the instigation of whiggism, the commons, 
chosen by the people for three years, chose themselves for 
seven. But, whatever might be the disposition of the 
lords,, the people had no wish to increase their power. 
The tendency of the' bill, as Steele observed in a letter to 
the earl of Oxfoi^^ was to introduce an aristocracy; for a 

VOL. I. T 
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majority in the house of lords, so limited, would have been 
despotic and irresistihle. 

To prevent this sahversion of the aneient establishment, 
Steele, whose pen readily seconded his political passions, 
endeavoured to alarm the nation by a pamphlet called the 
Plebeian. To this an answer was published by Addison, 
under the title of the Old Whig, in which it is not disco- 
vered that Steele was then known to be the advocate for 
the commons. Steele replied by a seeond Plebeian; and, 
whether by ignorance or by courtesy, confined hinulellf to 
his question, without any personal notice of his opponent. 
Nothing hitherto was committed against the laws of friend- 
ship, or proprieties of decency ; but controvertists cannot 
long retain their kindness for each other. The Old Whi^ 
answered the Plebeian, and could not forbear some con- 
tempt of " little Dicky, whose trade it was to write pam- 
phlets." Dicky, however, did not lose his settled venera- 
tion for his friend ; but contented himself with qooling 
some lines of Cato, which were at once detection and re- 
proof. The bill was laid aside during that session; and 
Addison died before the next, in which its commitment 
was rejected by two hundred and sixty-five to one hun- 
dred and seventy-seven. 

Every reader surely must regret that these two. illus- 
trious friends, after so many years past in confidence and 
endearment, in unity of interest, conformity of opioMMS, 
and fellowship of study, should finally part in acrimonious 
opposition. Such a controversy was " bellnm plusqawn 
dmle^'* as Lucan expresses it. Why could not faction find 
other advocates? But, among the uncertainties of the ha- 
man state, we are doomed to number the instabiMty of 
friendship. 

Of this dispute I have little knowledge but from the 
Biogvaiphia Britannica, The Old Whig, is not inserted in 
Addisonfs works; nor is. it mentioned by Tickell in his 
life. Why it was omitted, the biographers doubtless f^ve 
■the true reason ; the fact was too recent, and those who 
.had been heated in the contention wese not yet eool. 

The necessity of complying with limes, and of sparing 
persons, is the great impediment of biography. History 
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may be foimed from permanent monuments and records ; 
but lives can only be written from personal knowledge, 
which is growing every day less, and in a short time is lost 
for ever. What is known can seldom be immediately told; 
and when it might be told it is no longer known.. The 
delicate features of the mind, the nice discriminations of 
character, and the minute peculiarities of conduot, are 
soon obliterated ; and it is surely better that caprice, ob- 
stinacy, frolic, and folly, however they might delight in 
the description, should be silently forgotten, than that, by 
wanton merriment and nnseasonable detection, a pang 
should be given to a widow, a daughter, a brother, or a 
friend. As the process of these narratives is now bring- 
ing me among my contemporaries, I begin to feel myself^' 
*' walking upon ashes under which the fire is not extin- 
guished," and coming to the time of which it will be pro- 
per rather to say *' nothing that is false, than all that is 
true." 

The end of this useful life was now approaching. — ^Addi- 
son had for some time been oppressed by shortness of 
breath, which was now aggravated by a dropsy; and, 
finding his danger pressing, he prepared to die conform- 
ably to his own precepts and professions. 

During this lingering decay, he sent, as Pope relates,* 
a message by the earl of Warwick to mr. Gay, desiring to 
see him. Gay, who had not visited him for some time 
before, obeyed the summons, and found himself received 
with great kindness. The purpose for which the interview 
had been solicited was then discovered* Addison told 
him, that he had injured him; but that, if he recovered, 
he would recompence him. What the injury was he did 
not explain; nor did Gay. ever know, but supposed that 
some preferment, desJigned for him, had, by Addison's in- 
tervention, been withheld* 

Lord Warwick was a young man of very irregular life, 
and perhaps of loose opinions. Addison, for whom he did 
not want respect, had very diligently endeavoured to re- 
claim him ; but his arguments and expostulations had n£o 
effect. One experiment, however, remained to be tried: 
j *Spence. 
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^en he found his life near its end, he directed the yonng 
lord to be called ; and when he desired, with great tender- 
ness, to hear his last injuncti<His, told him, " I hare sent 
for yon, that you may see how a Christian can die." MThal 
eifect this awful scene had on the earl, I know not: he 
likewise died himself in a short time. 
In Tickeirs excellent elegy on his friend are these lines: 

He tanght us how to live ; and, oh ! too high 
Hie price of knowledge, tanght as how to die- 
In which he alludes, as he told dr. Young, to this movittg 

interview. 

Having given directions to mr.Tickell for the puhhea- 
tion of his works, and dedicated them on his death-bed to 
his friend mr.Craggs, he died June 17, 1719, at Holland* 
house, leaving no child but a daughter. 

Of his virtue, it is a sufficient testimony, that the resent- 
ment of parly has transmitted no charge of any crime. 
He was not one of those who are praised only after death; 
for his merit was so generally acknowledged, that Swift, 
having observed that his election passed without a contest, 
adds, that, if he proposed himself for king, he would haidly 
have been refused. 

His zeal for his party did not extinguish his kindness 
for the merit of his opponents: when he was secretary in 
Ireland, he refused to intermit his acquaintance with Swift. 

Of his habits, or external manners, nothing is so often 
mentioned as that timorous or sullen taciturnity, whicli 
his friends called modesty, by too mild a name. Steele 
mentions, with great tenderness, " that remarkable bash- 
fulness, which is a cloak that hides and muffles merit;*' 
and tells us, " that his abilities were covered only by mo- 
desty, which doubles the beauties which are seen, and 
gives credit and esteem to all that are concealed." Ches- 
terfield affirms, that '' Addison was the most timorous and 
awkward man that he ever saw." And Addison, speaking 
of his own deficiency in conversation, used to say of him- 
self, that, with respect to intellectual wealth, " he could 
draw bills for a thousand pounds, though he had not n 
guinea in his pocket." 
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That he wanted current coin for ready payment, and hy 
that want was often obstructed and distressed; that he 
was often oppressed by an improper and ungraceful timi- 
dity, every testimony concurs to prove ; but Chesterfield's 
representation is doubtless hyperbolical. That man can^ 
not be supposed very unexpert in the arts of conversation 
and practice of life, who, without fortune or alliance, by his 
usefulness and dexterity, became secretary of state ; and 
who died at forty-seven, after having not only stood long 
in the highest rank of wit and literature, but filled one of 
the most important offices of state. 

The time in which he lived had reason to lament his 
obstinacy of silence ; *^ for he was/' says Steele, ** above 
all men in that talent called humour, and enjoyed it in such 
perfection, that I have often reflected, after a night spent 
with him apart from all the world, that I bad had the 
pleasure of conversing with an intimate acquaintance of 
Terence and Catullus, who had all their wit and nature, 
heightened with humour more exquisite and delightful 
llian any other man ever possessed.'' This is the fondnesii 
of a friend ; let us hear what is told us by a rival: ** Ad- 
dison's conversation,"* says Pope, ^' had something in it 
more charming than I have found in any other man. But 
this was only when familiar: before strangers, or perhaps 
a single stranger, he preserved his dignity by a stiff si- 
lence." 

This modesty was by no means inconsistent with a very 
high opinion of his own merit. He demanded to be the' 
first name in modem wit; and, with Steele to echo him, 
used to depreciate I>rydon, whom Pope and Congreve de- 
fended against them.f There is no reason to doubt that he 
suffered too much pain from the prevalence of Pope's poeti- 
eid reputation ; nor is it without strong reason suspected, 
that by some disingenuous acts he endeavoured to obstruct 
it ; Pope was not the only man whom he insidiously in- 
jured, though the only man of whom he could be afraid. 

His own powers were such as might have satisfied him 
with conscious excellence. Of very extensive learning he 
toi indeed given no proofs. He seems to have had small 
* Spence. t Tonson and Spence. 
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acclaalnUaioe with the sciences, and lo hare read Httle ex- 
cept Latin and French ; but of the Latin poets his diah§nus 
on mednU shew that he had perased the works with great 
diligence and skill. The abnndaaiee of Ids own mind left 
hkn little in need of adyentitions sentiments; his wit al* 
ways eonld suggest what the oecasktt demanded. He had 
read with critical eyes the important volume of human life, 
and knew the heart of man from the depths of stratagem 
to the surface of affectation. 

What he knew he could eieisily conununioate. ''This,** 
says Steele, '' was particular in this writer, that, when he 
ImUI taken his resohition, or made his plan for what he de- 
signed to write, he would walki about a room, and dictate 
it into language, with as much freedom and ease as any 
one eottld write it down, and attend to the coherence and 
grammar of what he dictated.'' 

Pope,* who can be less suspected of fuTouring his me- 
mory, declares that he wrote yery fluently, but was slow 
and' Sctupulous in correcting; that many of his Spectators 
were written very fast, and sent immediately to the press ; 
and that it seemed to be for his advantage not to have 
time' for much revisal. 

** He would alter," says Pope, ** hny thing to please his 
friends, before publication ;' but would not retouch his 
pieces afterwards; and I believe not one word in Cdto, to 
which I made an objection, was suffered to stand/' 

The last line \if Oato is Pope's, Moving been originally 
wHtten 

And, oh ! 'twas this that ended Cato's life. 

Vopo might have made more objedtions to 'the six eon- 
clttding lines. In the first couplet, the words **frotk hence" 
are improper ; and the second line is taken from Dryden'a 
yirgU. Of the next couplet, the first verse, being included 
in the second, is therefore useless ; and, in the third, dis- 
cord is made to produce strife. 

Of the course of Addison's familiar day,* before his mar- 
riage, ^op^ has given a detail. He had in the house^vHth 
him Budgell, and perhaps Philips. His chief cdrnpanicma 

• 'S^ce. 
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were Steele, BadgeII,Pliili^, Carey, Dayenairt, and colonel 
Brett. Witfa one <n* bUer of these he always breakfasted. 
He studied all morning ; then dined at a tavern ; and went 
afterwards to Batten's. 

Button had been a servaait in the countess of Warwick's 
family ; who, under tiie patronage of Addison, kept a coffee- 
house on the south side of Rnssel-street, about two doors 
from Cvvent-garden. Here it was that the wits of that 
time used to assemble. It is said, when Addison had suf- 
fered any -v4»t»tion £rom the countess, he withdrew the 
company from Button's house. 

From the coffee-house he went again to a tavern, where 
he often sat late, and drank too much wine. In the bottle, 
discontent seeks for comfort, cowardice for courage, and 
bashfulness for confidence. It is not unlikely that Addison 
was first seduced to excess by the manumission which he 
obtained from the servile timidity of his sober hours. He 
that feels oppression from the presence of those to whom he 
knows himself superior, will desire to set loose his powers 
of conversation ; and who, that ever asked succours from 
Bacchus, was able to preserve himself from being enslaved 
by his auxiliary? 

Among those friends it wall that Addison displayed the 
elegance of his colloquial accomplishments, which may 
easily be supposed such as Pope represents them. The 
remaric of Mandeville, who, when he had passed an even- 
ing in his company, declared that he was a parson in a tye- 
wig, can detract little from his character ; he was always 
reserved to strangers, and was not incited to uncommon 
freedom by a character like that of Mandeville. 

From any minilte knowledge of his familiar manners, 
the intervention of sixty years has now debarred us« — 
Steele once promised Congreve and the public a complete 
description of his character; but the promises of authors 
are like the vows of lovers. Steele thought no more on his 
design, or thought on it with anxiety that at last disgusted 
him, and left his friend in the hands of Tickell. 

One slight lineament of his character Swift has pre- 
served. It was his practice, when he found any man 
invincibly wrong, to Itatter hit opinions by acquiescence, 
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mod sink bim yet deeper in absurdity. TIds artifice of 
iBlscfaief was admired by Stella ; and Swift seems to ap- 
proTe ber admiration. 

His works will supply some information. It appears, 
from bis yarions pictures of tbe world, tbat, with all bis 
basbfulness, be bad conversed with many distinct classes 
of men, bad sunreyed their ways with yery diligent obser- 
yation, and marked with great acuteness tbe effects of 
different modes of life. He was a man in whose presence 
nothing reprehensible was out of danger; quick in discern- 
ing whatever was wrong or jidiculous, and not unwiDin^ 
to expose it " There are,'' says Steele, ^ in his writings 
many oblique strokes upon some of the wittiest men of the 
age." His delight was more to excite merriment than 
detestation; and he detects follies rather than crimes. 

If any judgment be made, from his books, of his moral 
character, nothing will be found but purity and exceDence. 
Knowledge of mankind, indeed, less extensive than that 
of Addison, will shew,- that to write, and to live, are very 
different. Many who praise virti^e, do no more than pnd^ 
it. Yet it is reasonable to believe that Addison's profes- 
sions and practice were at no great variance, since, amidst 
that storm of faction in which most of his life was passed, 
though his station made him conspicuous, and bis activity 
made him formidable, the character given him by bis 
friends was never contradicted by his enemies; of those, 
with whom interest or opinion united him, be bad not only 
the esteem but tbe kindness ; and of others, wbumi tbe 
violence of opposition drove against him, though' he might 
lose the iove, he retained the reverence. 

It is justly observed by Tickell, that he employed wit on 
the side of virtue and religion. He not only made tbe 
proper use of wit himself, but taught it to others ; and, 
from his time, it has been generally subservient to tbe 
cause of reason and of truth. He has dissipated the pre- 
judice taat oad long connected gaiety with vice, and easi- 
ness of manners with laxity of principles. ' He has re- 
stored virtue to its dignity, and taught innocence not to 
be ashamed. This is an elevation of literary character, 
^' above all Greek, above all Rmnan fame/' No greater 
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felicity cati genius attain, than that of having pttiafied in* 
tellectual pleasure, separated mirth from indecency, and 
wit from licentiousness ; of having taught a succession of 
writers to bring elegance and gaiety to the aid of good- 
ness; and, if I may use expressions yet more awful, of 
Iwving *^ turned many to righteousness." 



ADDISON, in his life, and for some time afterwards, 
was considered, by a greater part of readers, as supremely 
excelling both in poetry and criticism. Part of his repu- 
tation may be probably ascribed to the advancement of 
his fortune. When, as Swift observes, he became a states- 
man, and saw poets waiting at his levee, it was no wonder 
that praise was accumulated upon him. Much likewise 
may be more honourably ascribed to his personal charac- 
ter : he who, if he had claimed it, might have obtained the 
diadem, was not likely to be denied the laurel. 

But time quickly puts an end to artificial and accidentia 
fame ; and Addison is to pass through futurity protected 
only by his genius. Every name which kindness or in- 
terest once raised too high is in danger, lest the next ago 
should, by the vengeance of criticism; sink it in the same 
proportion. A great writer has lately styled him ** an in- 
different poet, and a worse critic.'' 

His poetry is first to be considered ; of which it must be 
confessed that it has not often those felicities of diction 
which give lustre to sentiments, or that vigour of senti- 
ment that animates diction : there is little of ardour, vehe- 
mence, or transport ; there is very rarely the awfulness of 
grandeur, and not very often the splendour of elegance. 
He thinks justly; but he thinks faintly. This is his gene*- 
ral character; to which, doubtless, many single passages 
will furnish exception. 

Tet, if he seldom reaches supreme excellence^ he rarely 
sinks into dulness, and is still more rarely entangled in 
absurdity. He did not trust his powers enough to be ne- 
gligent. There is in most of his compositions a calmness 
and equability^ deliberate and cautious, Sometimes witii 

litUe that delighUy but seldom with any thing that offends. 

J2 
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Of tiuf kind seem to be his poems to Dryden^io Somefs, 
and to the kioi^. His ode on St. Cecilia has been imitated 
by Pope, and has something^ in it of Iliyden's Ti^our. Of 
his account of the Kng^lish poets, be used to speak as a 
^ poor thing;"* but it is not worse than his usual strain. 
He has said, not very judiciously, in his character of 
Waller, 

Thy verse could »hew e*en Cromwell's innocence ; 
And compliment the storms that bore hinvhence 
O ! had thy ontsc not come an age too soon, . . 
But seen great Nassau on the British throne, ^-v 
How had his triumph glitter'd in thy page ! ^*5>^ 

: What is this but to say, that he who could compliment 
Cromwellhad been the proper poet for king William? 
Addison, however, never printed the piece. 

The letter from Italy has been always praised, but has 
never been praised beyond its merit. It is more correet, 
with less appearance of labour, and more elegant, virith 
less ambition of ornament, than any other of his poems. 
There is, however, one broken metaphor, of which notico 
may properly be taken : 

Fir'd with that name — 
I bridle in my strug^Iin^ muse with pain. 
That longs to launch into a nobler strain. 

To bridle a goddess is no very delicate idea; but why 
must she he bridled? because she longs to launch; an act 
which was never hindered by a bridle: and whilher will 
she launch? into a nobler strain. She is in the first line a 
horsey in the second a boat ; and the care of the poet is to 
keep his horse or his boat from singing. 

The next composition is the far-famed Campaign^ which 
dr. Warton has termed a ** p:azette in rhyme,'' with harsh- 
ness not often used by the good-nature of his criticism. 
Jiefore a censure so severe is admitted, let us consider 
that war is a frequent subject of poetry, and then inquire 
who has described it with more justness and force. Man^ 
jof our own writers tried their powers upon this year of 

*SpgDce. 
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victory; yet Addison's is confessedly the best^ 

ance: his poem is the work of a man not blind< 

dust of learning; his images are not borrowed mei 

books. The superiority which he confers npon hisSnero i» 

not personal prowess and ** mighty bone," but deliberate 

intrepidity, a calm command of his passions, and the 

power of consulting his own mind in the midst of danger. 

The rejection and contempt of fiction is rational and 

manly. 

' It may be observed that the last line is imitated by 

Pope: 

Marlb'rougfa's exploits appear divinely bright— 
Rais'd of UiemseWes, their genuiue charms they boast, ^ 
And those that paint them truest, praise them most. 

This Pope had in his thoughts ; but, not knowing bow Uk 
use what was not his own, he spoiled the thought when he 
had borrowed it : 

The well-sung woes shall soothe my pensive ghost ; 
He best can paint them who shall feel them most. 

Martial exploits may be painted; perhaps woes may be 
painted; but they are surely not painted by being well-sung: 
it is not easy to paint in song, or to sing in colours. 

No passage in the Campaign has been more often men • 
tipned than the simile of the angel, which is said in the 
Tatler to be " one of the noblest thoughts that ever enter- 
ed into the heart of man,'^ and is therefore worthy of at- 
tentive consideration. Let it be first inquired whether it 
be a simile. A poetical simile is the discovery of likeness 
between two actions, in their general nature dissimilar, 
or of causes terminating, by different operations, in some 
resemblance of effect. But the mention of another like 
consequence from a like cause, or of a like performance 
by a like agency, is not a simile, but an exemplification. 
It is not a simile to say that the Thames waters fields, as 
the Po waters fields ; or that as Hecla vomits flames in 
Iceland, so JStna vomits flames in Sicily. When Horace 
says of Pindar, that he pours his violence, and^rapidity of 
verse, as a river swoln witb rain rushes from the monn* 
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tain; or, of htmself, that his i^enius wanders in quest of 
poetical decorations, as the bee wanders to collect honey ; 
he, in either case, produces a simile ; the mind is impress* 
cd with the resemblance of things generally unlike, a» 
unlike as intellect and body. Bat if Pindar had been 
described as writings with the copiousness and p^randeur 
of Homer, or Horace bad told that he reviewed and finished 
his own poetry with the same care as Isocrates polished 
liis orations, instead of similitude, he would have exhibited 
almost identity; he would have given the same portraits 
with different names. In the poem now examined, when 
the English are represented as gaining a fortified pass, by 
vreoetition of attack, and perseverance of resolution; their 
obstinacy of courage and vigour of onset is well illustrated 
by the sea that breaks, with incessant battery, the dikes 
^f Holland. This is a simile; but when Addtson, having 
Celebrated the beauty of Marlborough's person, tells us^ 
that '* Achilles thus was formed with every grace,*' here i$ 
no simile, but a mere exemplification. A simile may be 
compared to lines converging at a point, and is more ex- 
cellent as the lines approach from greater distance; an 
exemplification may be considered as two parallel lines, 
which run on together without approximation, never far 
separated, and never joined. 

Marlborough is so like the angel in the poem, that the 
action of both is almost the same, and performed by both 
in the same manner. Marlborough ** teaches the battle to 
rage;'' the angel "directs the storm:" Marlborough is 
** unmoved in peaceful thought ; " the angel is '* calm and 
serene:" Marlborough stands ** unmoved amidst the shock 
of hosts ; " the angel rides ^* calm in the whirlwind." The 
lines on Marlborough are jost and noble ; but the simile 
gives almost the same images a second time. 
• But perhaps this thought, though hardly a simile, was 
remote from vulgar conceptions, and required great labour 
of research, or dexterity of application. Of this, dr. Mad* 
den, a namewhich Ireland ought to honour^ once gave me 
his opinion. •* If I had set," said he, ** ten sohool-boys to 
>rite on the battle of Blenheim, and eight had brought mo 
the angel, I should not have been Jurprised.". 
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. Tha opera of Ro$anumd^ though it is seldom mentioned. 
Is one of the first of Addison's compositions. The subject 
is weJL chosen, the fiction is pleasing^ and the praise of 
Marlborough, for which the scene gives an opportunity, is, 
what perhaps every human excellence must be, the pro- 
duct of good-luck, improved by genius. The thoughts. are 
sometimes great, and sometimjes tender; the versification 
is easy and gay. There is doubtless some- advantage in 
the shortness of the lines, which there is little temptation 
to load with expletive epithets. The dialogue seems com- 
monly better than the songs. The two comic characters 
of sir Trusty and Grideline, though of no great value, are 
yet such as the poet intended. Sir Trusty's account of 
the death of Rpsamond is, t think, too grossly absurd. 
The whole drama is airy and elegant; engaging in its pro- 
cess, and pleasing in its conclusion. If Addison had cul- 
tivated the lighter parts of poetry, he would probably have 
excelled. 

The tragedy of Cato, which, contrary to the rule observed 
in selecting the works of other poets, has, by the weight 
of its character, forced its way into the late collection, i^ 
unquestionably the noblest production of Addison's genius. 
Of a work so much read, it is difficult to say any thing 
new. About things on which the public thinks long, it 
commonly attains to think right ; and of Cato it has been 
not unjustly determined, that it is rather a poem in dia- 
logue than a drama, rather a succession of just sentiments 
in elegant language, than a representation of natural affee* 
tions, or of any state probable or possible in human life. 
Nothing here " excites or assuages emotion:" here is *' no 

. magical power of raising phantastic terror or wild anxiety." 
The events are expected without solicitude, and are re- 
membered without joy or sorrow. Of the agents we have 
no care ; we consider not what they are doing, or what 
they are suffering; we wish only to know what they have 
to say. Cato is a being above our solicitude ; a man of 
whom the gods take care, and whom we leave to their care 
with heedless confidence. To the rest neither gods npr 
men can have much attention ; for there is not one amon^^t 

'tliem that strongly attracts either affection or eitMou 
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But they are made the vehicles of such fenlimeiits and 
sack expression, that there is scarcely a scene in the play 
which tiie reader does not wish to impress upon his me* 
mory. 

When Cato was shewn to Pope,* he advised the anfhor 
to print it, without any theatrical exhihition; supposing 
that it would be read more favourably than heard. Addi- 
son declared himself of the same opinion ; but ur^ed the 
importunity of his friends for its appearance on the stage. 
The emulation of parties made it successful beyond expee« 
tation ; and its success has; introduced or confirmed among* 
us the use of dialogue too declamatory, of unaffecting ele- 
gance, and chill philosophy. 

The universality of applause, however it might quell the 
censure of common mortals, had no other effect than to 
harden Dennis in fixed dislike; but his dislike was not 
merely capricious. He found and shewed many foults ; 
he shewed them indeed with anger, but he found them 
with acuteness, such as ought to rescue his criticism from 
oWvion; though, at last, it will have no other life than it 
derives from the work which it endeavours to oppress. 

Why he pays no regard to the opinion of the audience, 
lie gives his reason, by remarking, that, 

^' A deference is to be paid to a general applause, when 
it appears that the applause is natural and spontaneous ; 
but that little regard is to be had to it when it is affected 
and artificial. Of all the tragedies which in his memory 
have had vast and violent runs, not one has been excel- 
lent, few have been tolerable, most have been scandalous. 
When a poet writes a tragedy, who knows he has judg- 
ment, and who feels he has genius, that poet presumes 
upon his own merit, and scorns to make a cabal. That 
people come coolly to the representation of such a tragedy, 
without any violent expectation, or delusive imagination, 
or invincible prepossession ; that such an audience is lia- 
ble to receive the impressions which the poem shall natu^ 
rally make on them, and to judge by their own reason, arid 
their own judgments, and that reason and judgment are 
calm and serene, not formed by nature to make proselytes, 

♦Spcnce. 
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and to controul and lord it oyer the ima^natimis of othentt 
But that when an author writes a tragedy, who knows he 
has neither genius or judgment, he has recourse to the 
making a party, and he endeayours to make up in industry 
what is wanting in talent, and to supply hy poetical eraft 
the absence of poetical art; that such an author is humbfy 
contented to raise men's passions by a plot withoiit doon^ 
since he despairs of doing it by that whidi he hriiigs upen 
the stage: that party, and passion, and prepossession, an 
clamorous and tumultuary things, and so much the more 
clamorous and tumultuous by how much the more erro- 
neous : that they domineer and tyrannize oyer the looAgt- 
nations of persons who want judgment, and sometimes too 
of those who haye it ; and, like a fierce and outrageous tor- 
rent, bear down all opposition before them.'' 

He then condemns the neglect of poetical justice ; wfaitih 
is always one of his fayourite principles. 

" Tis certainly the duty of eyery tragic poet, by the 
exact distribution of poetical justice, to imitate the ^yine 
dispensation, and to inculcate a particular proyidenoe. 
'Tis true, indeed, upon the stage of the world, the wicked 
sometimes prosper, and the guiltless suffer. But that is 
permitted by the Goyernor of the world, to shew, from the 
attribute of his infinite justice, that there is a compensation 
in futurity ; to proye the immortality of the human soul, 
and the certainty of future rewards and punishments. But 
the poetical persons in tragedy exist no longer than the 
reading, or the representation ; the whole extent of their 
enmity is circumscribed by those ; and therefore, during 
that reading or representation, according to their merits 
or demerits, they must be punished or rewarded. If this 
is not done, there is no impartial distribution of poetical 
justice, no instructive lecture of a particular proyidence, 
and no imitation of diyine dispensation. And yet the 
author of this tragedy does not only run counter to this, 
in the fate of his principal character; but every where, 
throughout it, makes virtue suffer, and vice triumph: for 
not only Cato is vanquished by Cassar, but the treachery 
and perfidiousness of Syphax prevail over the honest 
simplicity and the Credulity of Juba ; and the sly subtlety 
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and dissimulation of Fortius over the generous franluiess 
and open-heartedness>.of Marcus." 

Whatever pleasure there may be In seeing crimes pu- 
nisbed and virtue rewarded, yet, since wickedness often 
prospers in real life, the poet is certainly at liberty to give 
it prosperity on the stage. For if poetry has an imitation 
of reality, how are ils laws broken by exhibiting the world 
in its true form? The stage may sometimes gratify oar 
wishes; but, if it be truly the ** mirror of life,*' it ought to 
shew us sometimes what we are to expect, 

Dennis objects to the characters, that they are not na- 
tural, or reasonable; but as heroes and heroines are not 
beings that are seen every day, it is hard to find upon what 
principles their conduct shall be tried. It is, however, 
not useless to consider whatjie says of the manner in which 
Cato receives the account of his son's death. 

'* Nor is the grief of Cato, in the fourth act, one jot more 

Jn'nalkire than that of his son and Lucia in the third. Cato 

Teceiyes the news of his son's death not only with dry 

eyes, but with a sort of satisfaction ; and in the same page 

sheds tears for the calamity of his country, and does the 

same thing in the next page upon the bare apprehension 

of the danger of his friends. Now, since the love of one's 

"Country is the love of one's countrymen, as I have shewn 

upon another occasion, I desire to ask these qoeslions : Of 

all our countrymen, which do we love most, those whom 

'we know, or those whom we know not? And of those whom 

-rre know, which do we cherish most, our friends or our 

^enemies? And of our friends, which are the dearest to us, 

those who are related to us, or those who arc not? And of 

all our relations, for which have we most tenderness, for 

those who are near to us, or for those who are remote! 

»And of our near relations, which are the nearest, and con- 

'iwquently the dearest to us, our offspring, or others ? Our 

offspring most certainly; as nature, or, in other words, 

providence, has wisely contrived for the preservation oi" 

mankind. Now, does it not follow, from what has been 

«aid, that for a man to receive the news of his son's death 

with dry eyes, and to weep at the same time for the ca- 

iamities of his country, is a wretched affectation, and a 
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miserable incoaaisleooy? Is not that, ia plain BnglM. to 
receWe with dry eyes the news of the deaths of those. Ibr 
whose sake our oountry is a name so dear to us, and at 
the same time to shed tears for 4ho8e for whose sakes oar 
country is not a name so dear to us?" 

But this formidable assailant is less resistible when he 
attacks the probability of the action, and the reasonablet 
ness of the plan. Every critical reader must remark, that 
Addison has, with a scrupulosity almost unexampled on 
the English stage, confined himself in time to a single day, 
and in place to rigorous unity. The scene never changes, 
and the whole action of the play passes in the great hall of 
Gate's house at Utica. Much therefore is done in the hall, 
for which any other place had been more fit; and this im- 
propriety affords Bennis many hints of merriment, and 
opportunities of triumph. The passage is long: but, as 
such disquisitions are not common, and the objections are 
skilfully formed and vigorously urged, those who deMght 
in critical controversy will not think it tedious. 

'* Upon the departure of Fortius, Sempronius makes but 
one soliloquy, and immediately in comes Syphax, and then 
the two politicians are at it immediately. They lay their 
heads together, with their snuff'-boxes in their hands, -as 
mr. Bayes has it, and feagne it away. But, in the. midst 
of that wise scene, Syphax seems to give a seasonable 
caution to Sempronius : 

Syph. Bat is it true, Sempronius, that your senate 
Is called together? Gods! thou must be cautions ; 
Cato has piercing eyes. 

"There is a great deal of caution shewn, indeed, in 
meeting in a governor's own hall to carry on their plot 
against him ! Whatever opinion they have of his eyes, I 
suppose they have none of his ears, or they wonld never 
have talked at this foolish rate so near: 

Gods ! thou mnst be cantioas. 
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Oh! yes, very cautious: for if Cato should overhear you, 
and turn you off for politicians, Caesar would never taike 
you ; no, Caesar would never take you. 
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** Wben Calo, act 2, turns the sebttlors out of tbe Ml, 
ttpdn pretence of acquainting Jnba with the resist of their 
debates, he appears to me to do a things which is neiflier 
reasonable nor ei^. Jnba might certainly have better 
been made acquainted with the resnlt of that debate in 
seoie private apartment of the palace. But the poet was 
df(«<ett upon tlds absurdity to make way for another; and 
that is, to gire Jnba an opportunity to demand M arda of 
her father. But the quarrel and rage of Juba and Sjrphax, 
m the same act; the inyectiTes of Syphax against the 
Romans and Cato; the advice that he gives Juba, in her 
father's haU, to bear away Marcia by force ; and his brutal 
and clamorous rage upon his refusal ; and at a time when 
Cato was scarcely out of sight, and perhaps not out of 
hearing, at least some of his guards or domestics must ne- 
cessat^ be supposed to be within hearing ; is a thing that 
is so fhr from being probable, that it is hardly possible. 

** Sempronius, in the second 'act, comes back once more 
in the same morning to the governor's hall, to carry on the 
coiKspiraey with Syphax against the governor, his country, 
and his fsunily; which is so stupid, that it is below the 
wisdom of the O's, the Macs, and the Teagues ; even 
Bastaee CoBinins himself would <never have gone to Jus- 
ttee-hall, to have conspired' against the government. If 
offeera at Portsmou^' should lay their heads together, in 
order to the carrying off J — G — ^'s niec^ or daughter, would 
they meet in J — G — *s hall, to carry on that conspiracy ? 
There would be no necessity for their meeting there, at 
least till they came to the execution of their plot, because 
there would be other places to meet in. There would be 
nor probability that they should meet 'there, because there 
would be places more piivate and more eommodioas. 
Now, there ought to be nothing in a tragical action bat 
what is ueeessary or probable. 

^* But treason is not the only thing that -is 'carried on in 
this hall ; that, and love, and philosophy, take their turns 
in it, without any manner of necessity or probability occa- 
sioned by the actiota, as duly and as regularly, without 
intfemrupting <^ie another, as if there were a tr^e league 
between them, and a ttvtiial ^agrecmettt that caeh >jdioeld 
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^ive place to, and make way for, the other, in a due and 
orderly succession. 

'' We now come to the third act. Sempronius, in this 
act, comes into the governor's hall, with the leaders of the 
matiny ; hnt, as soon as Cato is gone, Sempronius, who 
but just before had acted like an unparalleled knave, dis- 
covers himself, like an egregious fool, to be an accomplice 
in the conspiracy : 

Sen^, Know, villains, when stich paltry'^vespre^ame 
To mix in treason, if the plotsncce^s. 
They're thrown neglected by; bt(t,1f itfliulB, 
They're sure to die like dogs, as yoo shall do. 
Here, take these factions monsters, drag them forth 
To sudden death — 

"Tis true, indeed, the second leader says, there are 
none there but friends; but is that possible at such a 
juncture? Can a parcel of rogues attempt to assassinate 
the governor of a town of war, in his own house, in mid- 
day? and, after they. are discovered, ' and defeated, can 
there be none near them but friends? Is it not plaon,^ from 
these words of Sempronius, 

Here, take these f^ctiimi lionstefs, drag 'them forth 
To sadden death— 

'* and from the entrance of the guards upon the word of 
command, that those guards were within ear-shot? Be- 
hold Sempronius, then, palpably discovered. How comes 
it to f)ass,t]ieh,'th&t instead of beiitg hanged up with the 
rest, he remains seoHre in the govemor^s hall, and there 
earries'on his oonspiraey against the government, the third 
time in the same day, with his old ccmirade Syphax, who 
esters at the same time that the guards are carrying away 
the leaders, big with the news of the defSeat of Sempro** 
nius ; though where he had his intelligence so soon is diffi- 
cult to imagine? And now the reader may expect a very 
extraordinary scene ; there is not abundance of spirit, in- 
deed, nor a great deal of passion, but there is wisdom 
more than enough to supply all defects. 

SypK Our first design, my friend, has prov'd abortive : 
Still there remains an after-game to play : 
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My troops are moonted, tb^ Nmnidian steedf 
SDoif up the winds, and long to scour the desert. 
I«et but Sempronius lead us in our flight. 
We '11 force the gate, where Marcus keeps his guard, 
And hew down all that would oppose our passage ; 
A day will bring us into Caesar's camp. 

Sew^, Confusion ! I have failed of half my purpose ; 
Marcia, the charming Marcia's left behind. 

^ Well! but though he tells us the half purpose he hat 
failed of, he does not tell us the half that he has carried. 
But what does he mean by 

Marcia, the charming Marcia 's left behfaid ? 

^ He is now in her own house! and we have neither seen 
her, nor heard of her, any where else since the play began. 
But now let us hear Syphax : 

What hinders, then, but that you And her out. 
And hurry her away by manly force ? 

'*But what does old Syphax mean by finding her out? 
They talk as if she were as hard to be found as a hare in a 
frosty morning. 

Semp» But how to gain adnussion ? 

** Oh ! she is found out then, it seems. 

But how to gain admissi<m ? for access 

Is pven to none, but Juba and her brothers. 

^ But, raillery apart, iHiy access to Juba? for he was owned 
and receiyed as a loyer neither by the father nor by th^ 
daughter. Well! but let that pass. Syphax puts Sem- 
pronius out of pain immediately ; and, being a Numidian, 
abounding in wiles, supplies him with a stratagem for ad- 
mission, that, I belieye, is a non-pareiUe. 

8yfk. llion Shalt haye Jnba*s dress, and Juba's guards: 
The doors will open when Numidia's prince 
Seems to appear before them. 

** Sempronius is, it seems, to pass for Juba in full daj 
at Cato's house, where they were both so yery well known, 
b;^ haying Juba's dress and his guards ; as if one of the 
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marshals of Fnmoe could pass for the duke of Bayaria, at 
nooiMlay, at Versailles, by having his dress and liveries. 
Bat bow does Sypbax pretend to help Sempronius to 
young Juba's dress! Does he serve him in a doable ca- 
pacity, as general and master of his wardrobe? But why 
Jaba's gnards? for the devil of any guards has Juba ap- 
peared with yet. Weill though this is a mighty politic 
invention, yet, methinks, they might have done without it: 
tor, since the advice that Syphax gave to Sempronius was. 

To hurry her away by manly force, 
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in my opinion, the shortest and likeliest way of coming at 
the lady was by demolishing, instead of putting on an im- 
pertinent disguise to circumvent two or three slaves. But 
Sempronius, it seems, is of another opinion. He extols to 
the skies the invention of old Syphax : 

Semp, Heavens ! what a thought was there ! 
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Now, I appeal to the reader, if I have not been as 
good as my word. Did I not tell him, that I would lay 
before him a very wise scene? 

'' But now let us lay before the reader that part of the 
scenery of the fourth act, which may shew the absurdities 
which the author has run into, through the indiscreet ob- 
servance of the unity of place. I do not remember that 
Aristotle has said any thing expressly concerning the 
unity of place. Tis true, implicitly he has said enough in 
the rules which he has laid down for the chorus. For, by 
making the chorus an essential part of tragedy, and by 
bringing it on the stag^ immediately after the opening of 
the scene, and retaining it there till the very catastrophe, 
he has so determined and fixed the place of action, that it 
was impossible for an author on the Grecian stage to break 
through that unity. I am of opinion, that if a modem 
tragic poet can preserve the unity of place, without de- 
stroying the probability of the incidents, 'tis always best for 
him to do it; because, by the preserving of that unity, as 
we have taken notice above, he adds grace, and clearness, 
and comeliness, to the representation. But since there are 
no express rules about it, and we are under the oompulsion 
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U) keep it, since we hsve n6 ehoras ms the Gteoian poet hn4 , 
if it cannot be^ preserved, without rendering the ^nrater 
part of the incidents unreasonable and absurd, aiid per- 
haps sometimes monstrous, His certainly better to break it. 
** Now comes bully Sempronius, comically accoutred 
and equipped with his Numidian dress and his Numidian 
guards. Let the reader attend to him with all his ears ; 
foe the words of the wise are precious : 

Semp, Ihe deer Is lodg'dj Twe track'd her to her covert. 

" Now I would fain know why this deer is said to be 
lodged, since we have no^ heard one word,, since the play 
began, of her being at all out of harbour : and if we con- 
sider the discourse with which she and loicia begin the act, 
we have reason to believe that they had hardly been talking 
of such matters in the street. However, to pleasure Sem- 
pronius, let us suppose, for once, that the deer is lodged. 

The deer is lodg'd, I've tracked her to her covert. 

** If he had seen her in the open field, what occasion had 
he to track her, when he had so many Numidian dogs at 
his heels, which, with one halloo, he might have set upon 
her haunches? If he did not see her in the open field, how 
could he possibly track her? If he had seen her in the 
street, why did he not set upon her in the street, since 
through the street she must be carried at last? Now here, 
instead of having his thoughts upon his business, and upon 
the present danger ; instead of meditating and contriving 
how he shall pass with his mistress through the southern 
gate, where her brother Marcus is upon the guard, and 
where he would certainly prove an impediment to him, 
which is the Roman word for the baggage; instead of doing 
this, Sempronius is entertaining himself with whimsies : 

Semp. How will the young Nnmidian rave to see 
His mistress lost! If au^t conld glad my soul, 
Beyond th' enjoyment of so bright a prize, 
Twonld be to torture that young, gay barbarian. 
* But hark! what noise? Death to my hopes! 'tis he, 

Tb Juba's self ! There is but one way left! 
He must be murder'd, and a passage cut 
Through those las guards. 
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'' Prfty, what are ' tbose ]h» faarda?^ I thoa^ht at pre- 
sent, that Jnba'fl gQards had been Semproiuus's tools, and 
bad been dangliiif^ after his heels. 

'' But now let us sam up all these absurdities together. 
Sempronius goes at noon-day, in Jaba's clothes, and with 
Juba's guards, to Cato's palace, in order to pass for Juba, 
in a place where they were both so very well known : he 
meets Juba there, and resolyes to murder him with his own 
guards. Upon the guards appearing a little bashful, he 
threatens them: 

Hah ! Dastards, do yon tremble? 

Or act like men, or, by yon azure heav'n 

*' But the guards still remaining restive, Sempronius 
himself attacks Juba, while each of the guards is repre- 
senting mr. Spectator's sign of the gaper, awed, it seems, 
and terrified by Sempronius's threats. Juba kills Sem- 
pronius, and takes his own army prisoners and carries 
them in triumph away to Cato. Now, J would fain know, 
if any part of mr. Bayes's tragedy is so full of absurdity as 
this? 

'' Upon hearing the clash of swords, Lucia and Marcia 
come in. The question is, why no men come in upon hear- 
ing the noise of swords in the governor's hall? Where 
was the governor himself? Where were his guards? Where 
were his servants? Such an attempt as this, so near the 
person of a governor of a place of war, was enough tO 
alarm the whole garrison : and yet, for almost half an hour 
after Sempronius was killed, we find none of those appear, 
who were the likeHest in the world to be alarmed ; and the 
noise of swords is made to draw only two poor women 
thither, who were most certain to run away from it. Upon 
Lucia and Marcia's coming in, Lucia appears in all the 
symptoms of an hysterical gentlewoman : 

Jmc. Sure 'twas the clash of swords I My troubled heart 
Is so cast down and sunk amidst its sorrows^ 
It throbs with fear, and aches at every sound ! 

** And immediately her old whimsey returns upon her: 

,0 Marda, should thy brothers, for my sake— « 
1 die away with horror at the thouf^t. 
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" She faneies thut there ean be no catting of -throati/biit 
it miist be for her. If this is tragical, I would fain know 
what is comical. Well! upon this they spf the body of 
Sempronins; and Marcia, deluded by the habit, it seems, 
takes him for Juba; for, says she. 

The face is miiffled up widiin the garment. 

** Now, how a man could fight, and fall with his face 
muffled up in his garment, is, I think, a little hard to con- 
ceive. Besides, Juba, before he killed him, knew him to 
be Sempronius. It was not by his garment that he knew 
this; it was by his face then; his face therefore was not 
rouflled. Upon seeing this man with his muffled face, 
Marcia falls a-raving; and, owning her passion for the 
supposed defunct, begins to make his funeral oration. 
Upon which Juba enters listening, I suppose on tip-toe ; 
for I cannot imagine how any one can enter listening in 
any other posture. I would fain know how it came to 
pass, that during all this time he had sent nobody, no, not 
so much as a candle-snuffer, to take away the dead body 
of Sempronius. Well! but let us regard him listening. 
Tfaving left his apprehension behind him, he, at first, ap- 
plies what Marcia says to Sempronius. But finding, at 
last, with much ado, that he himself is the happy man, he 
quits his e?e-dropping, and discovers himself just time 
enough to prevent his being cuckolded by a dead man, of 
whom the moment before he had appeared so jealous ; and 
greedily intercepts the bliss which was fondly designed for 
one who could not be the better for it^ But here I must 
ask a question: how comes Juba to listen here, who had 
not listened before throughout the play? Or how cornea be 
to be the only person of this tragedy whb listens, wber 
love and treason were so often talked in so public a pla je 
as a hall? I am afraid the author was driven upoi^ all 
these absurdities only to introduce this miserable m^take 
of Marcia, which, after all, is much below the dig^ty of 
tragedy, as any thing is which is the effect or result of 
trick. 

*' But let us come to the scenery of the fifth act. Cato 
appears first upon the scene, sitting in a thoaghtful poatvive ; 






in hh hand Plato'3 UeatUe on the imoiortatity of the soul, 
^ drawn sword on the table by him. Now, let us consider 
the place in which this si^ht is presented to us. The place, 
forsooth, is a long hall. Let us suppose, that any one 
should place himself in this posture, in the midst of one of 
our halls in London ; that he should appear solugy in a sul- 
len posture, a drawn sword on the table by him ; in his 
hand Plato's treatise on the immortality of the soui, trans- 
lated lately by Bernard Lintot: I desire the reader to con- 
sider, whether such a person as this would pass, with them 
who beheld him, for a great patriot, a great philosopher, 
or a genera], or some whimsical person, who fancied him- 
self all these ? and whether the people, who belonged to 
the family, would think that such a person had a design 
upon their midriffs or his own? 

'' In short, that Cato should sit long enough in the afore- 
said posture, in the midst of this large hall, to read over 
Plato's treatise on the immortality of the soul, which is a 
lecture of two long hours ; that he should propose to him- 
self to be private iJiere upop that occasion ; that he should 
be angry with his son for intruding there; then, that he 
should leave thia^ hall upon the pretence of sleep, give 
himself the mortal wound in his bed-chamber, and then be 
brought back into that hall to expire, purely to shew his 
good-breeding, and save his friends the trouble of coming 
op to his bed-chamber; all this appears to me to be im- 
probable, incredible, impossible.'' 

Such is the censure of Dennis. There is, as Drydeu 
expresses it, perhaps " too much horse-play in his rail- 
lery;" but, if his jests are coarse, his arguments are strong. 
Yet, as we love better to bQ pleased than be taught, Cato 
is read, and the critic is neglected. 
, ipiusbed with consciousness of these detections of ab- 
surdity in the conduct, he afterwards attacked the senti- 
ments, of CiUo; but he then amused himself with petty 
cavils and minute objections. 

Of Addison's smaller poems, no particular mention is ne- 
cessary ; they have little that can employ or require a critic. 
The parallel of the princes and gods, in his verses to Kneller, 
is often happy, but |s too well known to bQ quoted. 

VOL. I. n 
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His translations^ so far as I have compared them, want 
the exactness of a scholar. That he understood his an- 
thors cannot he doahted ; hnt his versions will not teach 
others to understand them, heing too licentiously para- 
phrasUcal. They are, however, for the most part, smooth 
and easy ; and, what is the first excellence of a translator, 
such as may be read with pleasure by those who dp not 
know the originals. 

His poetry is polished and pure ; the product of a mind 
too judicious to commit faults, but not sufficiently vigor- 
ous to attain exceflence. He has sometimes a striking 
line, or a shining paragraph; but in the whole he is warm 
rather than fervid, and shews more dexterity than streng^. 
-He was, however, one Of our earliest examples of correct- 
ness. 

The versification, which he had learned from Dryden, he 
debased rather than refined. His rhymes are often dis- 
sonant; in his georgic he admits broken lines. He uses 
both triplets and alexandrines ; but triplets more fre- 
quenUy in his translations than his other works. The 
mere structure of verses seems never to have engaged 
much of his care ; but his lines are very smooth in Rota- 
mand, and too smooth in Cato, 

Addison is now to be considered as a critic; a name 
which the present generation is scarcely willing to allow 
him. His criticism is condemned as tentative or experi- 
mental, rather than scientific; and he is considered as 
deciding by taste rather than by principles. 

It is not uncommon, for those who have grown wise by 
the labour of others, to add a little of their own, and over- 
look their masters. Addison is now despised by some 
who perhaps would never have seen his defects, but by the 
lights which he afforded them. That he always wrote as 
he would think it necessary to write now, cannot be af- 
firmed ; his instructions were such as the characters of his 
readers made proper. That general knowledge which now 
circulates in common talk, was in his time rarely to be 
found. Men not professing learning were not ashamed of 
ignorance; and, in the female world, any acquaintance 
with books was distinguished only to be censured. His 
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pmrpiMe wiis to infuse lilerjiry curiosity, by gentle and 
uiisttflpected convey anoe,. into the gay, the idle, and the 
Wealthy: he therefore presented knowledge in the most 
tritoting ibrm^not lofty and austere, but- accessible and 
familiar. When he shewed them their defects, he shewed 
them likewise that. Ch^ynigH be easily supplied. His 
attempt svtcceeded'; inqnixy .w4s awakenody and compre- 
liension eipaiihled. An emalatioo . of intellectual elegance 
was exdited ; and, from this time to oiif own, life has been 
gradnallj^ cexaltedy and coiiTa:dati(ni parified and enlarged. 
' Bijrdeo fasid, iicft many years b^efore, spfUtered criticism 
bter his >ptief^s with vearyUttlio parsimony; but though 
be sonicltimesilondescended to be soai^what familiar, his 
manner was in ^general too schototic |6r those who, had 
yet theil^ radlmeAis. to learn,' and fbond it not easy to 
understand their maiteif. His>cliscnratians were framed 
rather for those that were learning to write, than fpr those 
that i-ead only to* taikl • , i 

' An instrtiotM lllse Addison, was now wanting, whose re- 
knarks, being Superficial, might be easily understood ; and, 
being jusi, iiiight prepare the mind for .mpre attainments. 
Had fa6 prta'etked Paradiie 2Jot# to the public with all the 
pomp of system' and tiievi^rity of joiraoe,' ih» critiqism woi^ld 
perhaps h^e be^n Adakired, and 'Uiei p«em still have been 
neglected ; but, "by the blandishments* of gentleiiess and 
fkcility, he 'has made Milton a iuniv^sal fayourite, with 
whom readers of every clasii .Hiinit it neoessary to be 
pleased. • .. , 

He descended nbw and then to lower; diSi^nisitiQnf ; and, 
hj a serious .display of the b^anties of ChevyrChase^ exr 
posed himself to the ridicule of Wagataff^ who. bestowed 
a like pompous ch^kcter mi Tmn Tkumhj m6i to the con* 
tempt of Beiiaiisi who, considering th6 liindamentj^ posi* 
lionof his criticism,^ that Chevy-Chase ^M^$^ an4 ought 
to please, because it is natural, observes, '* that ther^ is 
a' way of devlatihg from nature, by boinbasl or tumpur, 
which soars above nMure, and enlarges images b^ond 
their real bnflc; by affectation, which forsakes x^ature in 
qfuest of something unsuitable ; and by imbecility, which 
degrades nature by faintness and dintinntiDnf by obscpir- 
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ing its appearances, and weakening its effects/^ In CKessy* 
Chase there is not much of either bombast or affectation; 
bat there is chill and lifeless imbecilitj. The story cannot 
possibly be told in a manner that shall make less impre»*- 
sion on the mind. 

Before the profound observers of the present race repose 
too securely on the consciousness of tiieir superiority to 
Addison, let them consider his remarks on Ovid, in which 
may be found specimens of criticism sufficiently subtle and 
refined ; let them peruse likewise his assays on wit, and 
on the pleasures of imagination, in which he founds art on 
the base of nature, and draws the principles of invention 
from dispositions inherent in the mind of man, with skill 
and elegance, such as his contemners will not easily attaiq. 

As a describer of life and manners, he must be allowed 
to stand perhaps the first of the .first rank. His humour^ 
which, as Steele observes, is peculiar to himself, is so hap- 
pily diffused as to give the grace of novelty to domestic 
scenes and daily occurrences. He never ** outsteps the mo- 
desty of nature," nor raises merriment or wonder by the 
violation of truth. His figures neither divert by distor* 
tion, nor amase by aggravation. He copies life with so 
much fidelity, that be can be hardly said to invent; yet his 
exhibitions have an air so miich orig^al, that it is difficult 
to suppose them not merely the product of imagination. 

As a teacher of wisdom, he may be confidently followed* 
His religion has nothing in it enthusiastic. or superstitious: 
he appears neither weakly credulous, nor wantonly scep- 
tical; his morality is neither dangerously lax, nor imprac- 
ticably rigid. All the enchantment of fancy, and all the 
cogency of argument, are employed to recommend to the 
reader his real interest, the care of pleasing the Author of 
his being. Truth is shewn sometimes as a phantom of 
a vision ; sometimes appears half-veiled in an all^ory ; 
sometimes attracts regard in the robes of fancy; and some- 
times steps forth in the confidence of reason. She wears 
a thousand dresses, and in all is pleasing* 

" Mille habet omatus, mille decenter habetl" 
•fiis prose is the model of the middle style ; on gr&vQ 
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subjects not formal, on light occasions not groyelling, pare 
without scrupulosity, and exact without apparent elabora- 
tion; always equable, and always easy, without glowing 
words or pointed sentences. Addison neyer deviates from 
his track to snatch a grace; he seeks no ambitious orna- 
ments, and tries no haaeardous innovations. His page is 
always luminous, but never blaies in unezpeeted splen^ 
dour. 

II was apparently his principal endeavour to avoid all 
harshness and seveiity of diction; he is therefore some- 
times verbose in his trftasiiions and eonneotions, and some- 
times descends too miidh to the hmgnage of conversation; 
7et, if his language had been lessidiomatical, it might have 
lost somewhat of its geiiuine angtidsm. What he at- 
tempted, he performed ; he is never fbebl^, and he did not 
wish to be energetio; he is never rapid, and he never stag- 
' nates. His sentences «h&ve neither studied amplitude, nor 
affected brevity ; his periods, though not diligently rounded, 
are voluble and easy. Whoever wishes to attain an English 
style, familiar but not coarse, and elegant but not osten- 
tatious, must give his days an4 nights to the vfriumes of 
Addisoa 
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JOQN HUQHBfi, iheMiiioCa oftimf inXoiiiQtt, and^ftC 
Anne Bnr^ss, of an ancient family in Wiltildre, wafl.tals 
at Hf aiU^or^ogiir, §iAy it^ }0rt* Hi6 Was edooatod' »l a 
imvate soliool;' aad ihoagbfliis adyaaoea hi 'ttlei«liir# aic; 
IB the Bhjfirapkm^ rwwf iasteDtaiiowrtir di^lHyed^' tbejMWe 
of bf^' maiter iS'Bomeviriwt: anin^dfoUy oon«eale4« 

At -nineteen Isa 'drew tfae-^laa of a trag«dJ;^all^.pfUFar 
pbrfl|ge(i, riiCiier :tod pvoftnely^ Hie ode j^fHonMsewbi/^li W- 
gins <^ Integer yiliB/' To poetr^^ he addftd. %he^is.^enQe of 
maiic, in wfaidi he seems to have attUined eonsidefahle 
skill, tbj^ether with the practice of design, or cddim^ils ^ 
pmnting. 

His studies did not withdraw him wMly from basiness, 
nor did bnsiness hinder him from study. ' He had a plaer 
In the office of ordnance; and was secretary to.aeTeral 
oommissions for purchasing lands necessary to seonre tlie 
royal docks at Chatham and Portsmouth ; yet found time 
to acquaint himself with modem languages. 

In 1097, he published a poem on the peace of Ryswick : 
and, 1099, another piece, called the Court of Neptune , on 
the return of king William, which he addressed to mr. 
Montague, the general patron of the followers of the muses. 
The same year be produced a song on the duke of Glou- 
cester's birth-day. 

He did not confine himself to poetry, but cultirated 
other kinds of writing with great success ; and about this 
time shewed his knowledge of human nature by an esaay 
on the pleasure of being deceived. In 1702, he published 
on the death of king William, a Pindaric ode, called the 
JSauie of Natsau; and wrote another paraphrase on the 
OHum IHooi of Horace. 

In 1703, bis ode on music was performed at Stationers*- 
hall ; and he wrote afterwards six cantatas, which 'were 
set to music by the greatest master of that time, and aeenk 
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intended to oppoie or exclude the ItaUan opera, an exotic 
and irrational entertainment, which has been always corn- 
batted, and always has preyailed. 

His reputation was now so far advanced, that the pub- 
lic began to pay reyerence to his name ;, and he was soli- 
cited to prefix a preface to the translation of Boccalini, a 
writer whose satirieal vein cost him his life in Italy, and 
who neyer, I believe, found many readers in this country, 
even though introduced by such powerful recommendation. 

He translated Fontenelle's dialogues of the dead; and 
his Temion was perhi^s read at that time, but is now ne- 
glected ; for by a book not necessary, and owing its reputa- 
tion wholly to its turn of diction, little notice can be gained, 
but from those who can enjoy the graces of the originaL 
To the dial<^^es of Fontenelle he added two composed by 
himself; and, though not only an honest but a pious man, 
dedicated his work tcr the earl of Wharton. He judged 
skilfully enough of his own interest ; for Wharton, when 
he went lord lieutenant to Ireland, offered to take Hughes 
with him, and establish him; but Hughes, having hopes or 
promises, from another man in power, of some provision 
more suitable to his inclination, declined Wharton's offer, 
and obtained nothing from the other. 

He translated The Miter of Moliere, which he never of- 
fered to the stage; and occasionally amused himself with 
making versions of favourite scenes in other plays* 

Being now received as a wit among the wits, he paid his 
contributions to literary undertakings, and assisted both 
the Tatler, Spectator, and Guardian. In 1712, he trans- 
flated Yertot's history of the revolution of Portugal; pro- 
!duced a|i ode to the Creator of the world, from the frag- 
ments of Orpheus ; and brought upon the stage an opera 
called Cabfpio and Telemaehue, intended to shew that the 
Bnglish language might be very happily adapted to music. 
This was impudently opposed by those who were employed 
in the Italian opera; and, what cannot be told without in- 
dignation, the intruders had such interest with the duke of 
Shrewsbury, then lord ehamberlaui, who had married aa 
Italian, as to obtain an obstruetion of the profit^, though 
not an inliibition of the perlormanee. 
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There was at this time a project formed by t'OQson for a 
translation of the Pharsalia by several hands ; and Hughes. 
englished the tenth book. But this design, as must often 
happen when the concurrence of many is necessary, fell to. 
the g;round ; and the whole work was afterwards performed 
by Rowe. 

His acquaintance with the great writers of his time ap- 
pears to have been very general ; but of his intimacy with 
Addison there is a remarkable proof. It is told' on good 
authority, that Cato was finished and played by his per- 
suasion. It had long wanted the last act, which he wa* 
desired by Addison to supply. If the request was sincere, 
it proceeded from an opinion, whatever it was, that did 
not last long^ for, when Hughes came in a week to shew 
him his first attempt, he found half an act written by Ad-> 
dison himself. 

He afterwards published the works of Spenser, with his 
life, a glossary, and a discourse on allegorical poetry; a 
work for which he was well qualified as a judge of the 
beauties of writing, but perhaps wanted an antiquary's 
knowledge of the obsolete words. He did not much revive 
the curiosity of the public ; for near thirty years elapsed 
before his edition wasreprinteJl. The same year produced 
his Apollo and Daphne, of which the siicCess was very car* 
nestly promoted by Steele, who, \«riieri the rage of party 
did not misguide him, seems to have been a man of bound* 
less benevolence. 

Hughes had hitherto suffered the mortifications of a 
narrow fortune ; but, in 1717, the lord chancellor Cowper 
set him at ease, by making him secretary to the commis- 
sions of the peace ; in which he afterwards, by particular 
request, desired his successor lord Parker to continue him. 
He had now aflluence; but such is human life, that he bad 
it when his declining health could neither allow him long 
possession, nor quick enjoyment. 

His last work was his tragedy, TlU Sitge of DamttscMt^ 
nfler which a siege became a* popular title. This play, 
which still continues on the stage, and of which it is un- 
necessary to add a private voice to such contiftuancc of 
approbation, is not acted or printed acconrding to the ao- 
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thorns original draught, or his settled intention. He had 
made Phocyas apostatize from his religion; after which 
the abhorrence of Endocia would have been reasonable, 
his misery would have been just, and the horrors of his 
repentance exemplary. The players, howeyer, required 
that the guilt of Phocyas should terminate in desertion to 
the enemy ; and Hughes, unwilling that his relations should 
tose the benefit of his work, complied with the alteration. 

He was now weak with a lingering consumption, and 
not able to attend the rehearsal, yet was ao yigorous in 
his faculties, that, only ten days before his death, he wrote 
^he dedication to his patron lord Gowper. On Februaiy 
17, 1719-20, the play was represented, and the author died. 
He lived to hear thai it was well received ; but paid no 
regard to the intelligence, being then wholly employed in 
the meditations of a departing Christian. 

A man of his character was undoubtedly regretted ; and 
Steele devoted an essay, in the paper called the Theatre, 
to the memory of his virtues. His life is written in the 
Biographia with some degree of favourable partiality: 
and an account of him is prefixed to his works by his re- 
lation the late mr. Buncombe, a man whose blameless 
elegance deserved the same respect. 

The character of his genius I shall transcribe from the 
correspondence of Swift and Pope. 

** A month ago,'' says Swift, '^ were sent me over, by a 
friend of mine, the works of John Hughes, esquire. They 
are in prose and verse. I never heard of the man in my 
life, yet I find your name as a subscriber. He is too grave 
a poet for me ; and I think among the mediocrists in prose 
as well as verse.'' 

To this Pope returns: ** To answer your question as to 
mr. Hughes ; what he wanted in genius, he made up as an 
honest man ; but he was of the class you think him." 

In Spence's collection. Pope is made to speak of him 
vi^lth still less respect, as having no claim to poeticid 
putation but from his tragedy. 
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SHEFFIELD, Dure op Buckinghamshiee. 



John Sheffield, descended from a lon^^ smeft of 
ilkiatrious aaoestors, was born in 1649, the son of Sdmimd 
earl of Muli^Te^ who died in 1668. The yonng lord was 
pttt into the hands of a tutor, with whom he was so tittle 
satisfied, that he got rid of him in a short time, and, at an 
age not exoeeding^ twjelre. years^'res^ved to educate him^ 
self. Saoh a i^urpose, fiiMrmed ati siuih an. age, and^-suc- 
eessfully prosecuted, delights bs it is atrange, and inttmcts 
as it is real . .;.;•• 

His literary acquisitions .are . mote wonderful^ as those 
years in wfhich they f|r^ oommoniy made Were 'speik by 
him an the tamdlt of a. military life, orvit]|e'^s*l0tybf il 
court. When! war wad- declared against.tbexiKMirii,.he 
went, at seve»to^v<»^ board- the^ship in whioh pnkioe Ro* 
pert and the dske.of Albemarie sailed, with therobtauftand 
of the fleet; but by contrarietyoof winds l^y W9ra re^ 
strained from aetiob. His zeai j(^r.theikingf8:s«nioe was 
recompensed by the command. of one of ;the:.iwdBp<mde«t 
troops of horse, then raised to proleot ib»^B9iU ^^ . . 

Next year he j«ceived * summons; to 'pttrliamenV whldli, 
as he was then but eighteen years old,: the earl: of Nortliittti* 
berland censured, as at least indecent, >an4 his oh)octi«ii 
was allowed. He had a quarrel with, the earl of Rochester* 
which he has perhaps too ostentatiously, related; kn Ro» 
Chester's surviTxng sister, tbe lady Sandwich^ is skki- to 
have told Mmtwith very sharp reproached* 

When another Dutch war (1672) broke out, he vv«nt 
again a volunteer in the ship which the celebrated lord 
Ossory commanded; and there made, as he-relatte,- two 
curious remarks: -:.•'':>. , 

" I have observed two things, which I dare affirm, though 
not generally believed. One was, that the wind of a can- 
non bullet, though flying never so near, is incapable of 
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doing the least harm ; and indeed, were it otherwise, no 
man ahove deck would escape. The other was, that a 
great shot may be sometimes aTt>ided, even as it flies, by 
changing one's ground a little ; for, when the wind some- 
times blew away the smoke, it was so clear a sun-shiny 
day, that we couM easily perceite the bullets (that were 
half-spent) fall into the watery and from thence bound up 
again among* us, which g^yes sufficient time for making a 
step or two on any side ; though, in so swift a motion, 'tis 
hard to judge well in what line the bullet comes; which, if 
snistaken, may by removing cost a man his life, instead of 
saving it.'' 

His behaviour was so favourably represented by lord 
Ossory, that be was advanced to the command of the Ca- 
therine, the best second-rate ship in the navy. 

He afterwards raised a regiment of foot, and commanded 
it as colonel. The land-forces were sent ashore by prince 
Rupert; and be lived in the camp very familiarly with 
Sehomberg. He was tiien appointed colonel of the old 
Holland regiment, together with hi^ own, and had the 
promise of a garter, which he obtained in his twenty-fifth 
year^ He was likewise made gentleman of the bed-cham- 
ber. He afterwards went into the French service, to learn 
the art of war under Turenne, but staid only a short' time. 
Being by the duke of Monmouth opposed in his preten- 
sions to the first troop of horse-guards, he, in return, made 
Itoimouth suspected by the duke of York. He was, not 
. long after, when the unlucky Monmouth fell into disgrace, 
recompensed with the lieutenancy of Yorkshire, and the 
govemmeilt of Hull. 

Thus rapidly did he make his way both to military and 
civil honours and employments ; yet, busy as he was, he 
did not neglect his studies, but at least cultivated poetry; 
in which he must have been early considered as uncom- 
monly skilful, if it be true which is reported, that, when 
he was yet not twenty years old, his recommendation ad- 
vanced Dryden to the laurel. 

Hie Moors having besieged Tangier, he was sent (16d0) 

with two thousand men to its relief. A strange story is 

told of the danger to which he was intentionally exposed 

/in a leaky ship, to gratify some resentftil jealousy of the 
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king, whose health he therefore woald nev^ permit at htft 
table till he saw himself in a safer place. His Yoyage was 
prosperously performed in three weeks; and the Moors 
without a contest retired before hiin. 

In this voyage he composed the Visum; a lieentioas 
poem, such as was fashionable in those times, with little 
power of inyention or propriety of sentiment. 

At his return he found the king kind, who perhaps had 
never been angpry; and he continued a wit and a courtier 
as before. 

At the succession of king James, to whom he was inti* 
mately known, and by whom he thought himself beloved, 
he naturally expected still brighter sunshine; but idl Jcnow 
how soon that reign began to gather clouds. His expec- 
tations were not disappointed; he was immediately ad- 
mitted into the privy-council, and made lord chamberlain. 
He accepted a place in the high commission, without 
knowledge, as he declared after the revolution, of its ille- 
gality. Having few religious scruples, he attended the 
king to mass, and kneeled with the rest, but had no di^o- 
sition to receive the Romish faith, or to force it upon 
others ; for when the priests, encouraged by his appear- 
ances of compliance, attempted to convert him, he told 
them, as Burnet has recorded, that he was willing to re- 
ceive instruction, and that he had taken much paina to 
believe in God, who had made the world and all men in 
it; but that he should not be easily persuaded thai num. 
was quits, and made God again. 

A pointed sentence is bestowed by successive tranamift- 
sion to the last whom it will fit. This censure of tranaub- 
stantiation, whatever be its value, was uttered long ago 
by Anne Askew, one of the first sufierers for the protesiani 
religion, who, in the time of Henry YIII., was tortured in 
the Tower; concerning which there is reason to wonder 
that it was not known to the historian of the reformation. 

In the revolution he acquiesced, though he did not pro- 
mote it. There was once a design of associatii^ him in 
the invitation of the prince of Orange; but the earl of 
Shrewsbury discouraged the attempt, by det^ring that 
Mulgrave would never concur. This king William nfler- 
wards told him; and asked what he would have done if 
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tlie proposal liad been made? '' Sir," aaid he, " I wooid 
lia¥e dtftoovered it to the king whom I then served/' To 
^ which king William replied, '' I cannot blame you/' 

Finding king James irremediably excluded, he voted for 
the eoi^unctive sovereignty, upon this principle, that he 
tbonght the title of the prince and his consort equal, and it 
would please the prince their protector to have a share in 
the sovereignty. This vote gratified king William ; yet, 
either by the king's distrust, or his own discontent, he lived 
some years without employment. He looked on the king 
with malevolence, and, if his verses or his prose may be ere* 
dited, with contempt. He was, notwithstanding this aver- 
sion or indifference, made marquis of Normanby, (1694), 
but still opposed the court on some important questions ; 
yet at lasVhe was received into the cabinet council, with 
a pension of three thousand pounds. 

At the accession of queen Anne, whom he is said to have 
courted when they were both young, he was highly faTOur* 
ed. Before her coronation, (1702), she made him lord privy 
seal, and soon after lord lieutenant of the north riding of 
Yorkshire. ' He was then named commissioner for treating 
with the Scots about the union ; and was made next year, 
first, duke of Normanby, and then of Buckinghamshire, 
there being suspected to be somewhere a latent clainti to 
the title of Buckingham. 

Soon after, becoming jealous of the duke of Marlborough, 
he resigned the privy seal, and joined the discontented 
tories in a motion, extremely offensive to the queen, for 
mvitiBg the princess Sophia to England. The queen court- 
ed him back, with an offer no less than that of the chan- 
eellorship ; which he refused. He now retired from busi- 
ness, and built that house in the Park which is now the 
queen's, upon ground gpranted by the crown. 

When the ministry was changed, (1710), he was made 
lord chamberiain of the household, and concurred in all 
traiisactiohs of that time, except that he endeavoured to 
protect the Catalans. After the queen's death, he became 
a constant opponent cf the court ; and, having no public 
business, is supposed to have amused himself by writing 
his two tragedies. He died February ^, 1720-21. 
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He was thrice married ; by Ms first two wives lie had no 
children ; by his third, who Was the daughter of king James 
by the ooontess of Dorchester, and the widow of the earl 
of Anglesey, he had, besides other children that died early, 
a son born in 1710, who died in 1736^ and put an end to the 
line of Sheffield. It is oVsenraUe, that ^e doke's three 
wires were all widows. The dachess died in 17421 

His character is not to be proposed as worthy of imita- 
tion. His religion he may be supposed to have teamed 
fWMn Hobbes; and his morality was such as naturally pro* 
oeeds from loose opinions. His sentiments with rsepect 
to women be picked up in the court of Charles ; and his 
principles concerning property were such as a gaming-table 
supplies. He wus. censured as ooiretous, and has been de- 
fended by an instance of inittteDtion to his affairs ; as if a 
man might not at once be corrupted by ayarice and idle- 
ness. He is said, howeirer, to have had much tenderness, 
and to have been very ready to apologise for his violences 
of passion. 

He is introduced into this collection only as a poet ; and, 
if we credit the testimony of his contemporaries, he was a 
poet of no vulgar rank. But favour and flattery are now 
at an end ; criticism is no longer softened by his bounties, 
or awed by his splendour, and, being able to take a more 
steady view, discovers him to be a writer that sometimes 
glimmers, but rarely shines, feebly laborious, and at best 
but pretty. ' His songs are upon common topics ; he hopes, 
and grieves, and repents, and despairs, and rejoices, like 
flony other maker of little stanzas ; to be great, he hardly 
tries; to be gay, is hitfdly in his power. 

In the essay on satire he was .always supposed to have bad 
the help of Bryden. Hisxiessajf on poetry is the great w<m4c 
for . which he was praised by Boscommoo, Bryden, and 
Pope ; and doubtless by many more whose eulogies have 
perished. 

Upon this piece he appears to have set a high vahie; 
for he was all his life-time improving it by successive rc- 
visals. so that there is soarcdy any poem to be found of 
which the last edition differs more from the first. Amonigai 
other changes, mention is made of some compositiann of 
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Dryden, which were written after the first appearance of 
the essajr* 

At the time when this work first appeared, Milton's fame 
was not yet fully established, and therefore Tasso and 
Spenser were set before him. The last two lines were 
these. The epic poet, says he^ 

Most above Miltoik's lofty flights prevail, 

Sncoecd inhere great Torqnato, and where greater Spenser, fail. 

The last line in succeeding editions was shortened, and 
the order of names continued ; but now Milton is at last 
advanced to the highest place, and the passieige thus ad- 
justed : 

Most above Tasso's lofty flights prevail, 
Succeed where Spenser, and e'en Milton, faiL 

Amendments are seldom made without some token of a 
rent: lofty does not suit Tasso so well as Milton. 

One celebrated line deems to be borrowed. The essay 
calls a perfect character . 

A fkultlesd monsfer which tile world ne'er saw. - . 

Scaliger, in his .poems, terpis Virgil sine labe .monatrum. 
Sheffield can scarcely be supposed to have read Scaliger's 
poetry ; perhaps he found the words in a quotation. 

Of this essay, which Dryden has exalted so highly, it 
may be justly said that the precepts are judicious, some- 
times new, and often happily expressed; but there are, 
after all the emendations, many weak lines, and some 
strange appearances of negligence ; as, when he gives the 
laws of elegy, he insists upon connection and coherence ; 
without which, says he, 

'Us cjjpigram, 'tis point, 'tis what you will ; 
But not an elegy V nor writ with skill, 
No pahegyric, nor a Cooper's HUl. 

" ■'■'.. 

Who would not suppose that Waller's panegyric and Den- 

ham's Cooper's HUl were elegies ? 

. His verses are often insipid ; but his memoirs are lively 

and agreeable; he had the perspicuity and elegance of an 

historian, but not the fire and fancy of a poet. 
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Matthew prior is one of those that have bnrtt out 
from an obscure original to g^eat eminence. He was bora 
July SI, 1664, according to some, at Winbam in Dorset- 
shire^ of I know not what parents ; others say, that he was 
the son of a joiner of London: he was perhaps willing 
enough to leave his birth unsettled,* in hope, like don 
Quixote, that the historian of his actions might find him 
some illustrious alliance. 

He is supposed to have fallen, by his father's death, into 
the hands of his uncle, a vintner near Charing-cross, who 
sent him for some time to dr. Busby, at Westminster ;. but» 
not intending to give him any education beyond that of 
the school, took him, when he was well advanced in liter- 
ature, to his own house, where the earl of Dorset, cele- 
brated for patronage of genius, found him by chance, as 
Burnet relates, reading Horace, and was so well pleased 
with. his proficiency,. that he undertook the care and cost 
of his academical education. 

He entered his name in St. John's college at Cambridge 
in 1682, in his eighteenth year; and it may be reasonably 
supposed that he was distinguished among his cont^po- 
raries. He became a bachelor, as is usual, in four yeant; 

* The difficulty of settling Prior's birth-place is great. In tlie 
register of his college he is called, at his admission, by the presi- 
dent, Matthew Prior of WMitrn in Miidlfsex; by himself next 
day, Matthew Prior of DorsetMrey in which comity, not in MUU 
diesex, fTtn^om, or JVikborne as it stands in the ViUarey is fomiL 
When he stood candidate for his fellowship, ^ye years afterwards, 
he was registered agam by himself as of Middleaex, The last 
record ought to be preferred, because it was made upon oath. 
It is observable, that, as a native of Winbome^ he is styled fltmu 
GeorgU Prior^ generotis not consistently ^th th^ jcpmmon aoceont 
•f the meanness of his birth. 
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aad two y^ars aflerwaids wktite the poitoi on the Deity, 
which stands ihrst in his toliime. 

it is the established {nrsM^ce of that college, to send 
cfveEj year to. the earl of Exeler some poems upon sacred 
subjects, in acl^nowledgment of a benefaction enjoyed by 
them from the bomty of his ancestor. On thils occasion 
wiere those verses written, which, though nothing is said 
of their sneoess, seem to have recommended- him to ^ome 
notice; fbr his pmise of the dcmntess's music, and his lines 
OB the femons' picture of Seneca, aJBTord 'reason! 'fbrimai^tt- 
iag thai he was more or less conversant with that familyi 

The same year,'he pvblished Tke City Mmise andG&vmtry 
Mausty to ridicule Dryden's Hind and Panther, in conjnnc^ 
tibu'witiimr; Montague. There is a story* of great pain 
soifered, and of tears shodi, on this occasion, by Dryden^ 
who thought it hard " that an old man should be so treat- 
ed by those to whom he had always been civil/' By tales 
like these is the envy, raised by superior abilities, every 
day gratified: when they are attacked, every one hopes to 
see them humbled; what is hoped is* readily believed; and 
what is believed is confidently told. Bryden bad been- 
more accuiitomed to hostilities, than that such enesiMes 
should' break his quiet; and, if weeansupj^saliiia vexed, 
it would be hard to deny him seiise' enough to eonoeal hhi 
uneasiness. 

ne City Mouse and Country MoUMe probured its author» 
more solid advantages than the pleasure of fretting Dry- 
den; for they were both speedily preferred. Montaigne, 
indeed, obtained the first notice, with some degree of dis* 
content, as it iseems, in Prior, who probably knew that his 
own part of the performance was the best* He had not, 
however, much reason to complain; for be eame to Lon- 
don, and obtained such notice, that (in 1691) he was sent 
to the cong^6ss at the Hague as secretary to the embass]^* 
In this ass<^mbly of princes and nobles, to which Europe 
has perhaps scarcely seen any thing equal, was formed the 
grand alliance against Louis, which at last did not pro- 
duce effects proportionate to the magnifioerice of the trans* 

action. 

* Spence* 
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Tbe oondmet oi Prior, iB.tlri» iipit«dfi» mMt^wt itttr 
public business, was so pleMnng^ to Ung WiiHiBi, tbal bo 
aad€ bim one of tbo peBtlemes oi hitl bielMbambev; MMl 
be is iapposed to bare passed soaif>> of :ibci next jwars is 
die quiet cnltivation of lileTatojre attd,fM>otrf « * 

Tbe deatb.of queen Mary (itt 1006) pfodoofed a sul^ioot 
for all tbe wtitera: periiapa no fanoral wnoover so po0ti-> 
callj attended. Dryd^iy indeed, as a ma»di8oottBilenanced 
and deprived, was silent; bnt searoely^ any olbor maker 
of Yoraes omitted to bring bis Ulbnte of tunoU iovow. 
An emulation of elegy was nniveKtal* Maria's iwaiso wna 
not oonilnod to tbe £ngli<b langnagt, but. ilUa a great part 
oiihc Mu$m AngfUemim, 

Prior, wbo was botb a poet send a oourtiery was too diii^ 
gont to miss tbis opportunity of req>eqt. He wrote a long 
ode, wbicb was presentod to tbe king, by wbom it was not 
likely to be' QVer read. 

In two y^Ks be wa» secretary to anotber embassy at 
tbe treMy of Ryswick (in lexi),; and jd»x% year bad tbe 
sameoftee 'at tbe oot»t of ]?b«piiqq, .wbere bo is said to 
bare boon c<Nwidered. with grciaf dMltin^(ion. 

As ba vaa one dny surreyiv^ tbe apartments at Ver- 
iiaillei, being ibewn tbe ,viet<Hies;Of Lonis, painted by 
Lo Bivn^ and n^kod' wbotbor tbD king of England's palaoe 
bad any such decorations ; '' Tbe monuments of my mas- 
ter'a aeUons/' said be,,*' at^ tfl( be seen every where but in 
bis own bon«D.r. Tbe idetarea of :Iie %un are not only In 
tbcoMMDlTAf siAokintly oHmti^tious^bnt were explained 
by inscriptions . so arrogant* that Boileau and Racine 
tboui^l it' neceMa«y t^ onak^JQi^in iivore simple. 

.He'mAnM tbn ;lbUoAr]ng. year >at Loo with tbe king; 
fromr wbom, fkAieriailpng;;andxence, he carried orders to 
Bngiand, and npiiinr.l|is;^iUTi^iil became under secretary of 
state in the eaorl of f^effSi^'a office ; a post which be did not 
retain long,' beoav«0<i^<ri^y: was remoyed; but be was 
sobn made, comiwmper: p£ tr^dq^ 

This year <1^Q0) prqdiim^d.pne^pf: his longest andnaost 
splendid pompesition^ tbe».f(i%ifima»^«cu2«r«, in which he 
exhausts all his powers of celebration. I mean not to. no* 
case him of flattery: he probi|U^ thought all that be writ. 
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frwmm poet ttrflifeslndly^miowM^c. - Kingf William 9ap- 
pIM c^iMis> ai*teri*l& for Mik^ yerse ot prose. Hift 
whole life llaiLbeea aciiOo^ and none ever denied him tlie 
resplendent fasttti^s o£ steady iresolutioii ^nd personal 
eoiirftg«l Hewab reatty:in Pfior'a mijad what he repre^ 
senU him in faift verses^ he c0nsMe]:e4 him as a hero, and 
was accustomed to say, that he jMfaised atfaers in com-: 
pXaiiee ti4th;tbe teldolS^:ho&(tih^t4n oeJiebra^in^Aing Wil- 
liam iie^^llowed Mi ino]ilii«k)(m> ;Tornpi^g;irftt|tude wo^ 
di«laAe pt«lse,wh]Ah rtMoh iiffyMldnotr^^ 

Among tbeidT^ntageb tOiarisentoin i^, £ature years of 
William's reign, he mentions a #flwfy./©;p u9^arU; and, 
anumg- them,- • ■ "' » • ■ ■ '"'" . "'^ > ;• •' ■ ^ ■■ r,-,-. . '•' 

Some tt^t with care troe'6fd5|u6n6ed^ ' 

Thatj from onrWiftrir8idiStiAt¥«alm« way know 

Thie thanks* we tflr^nrmoiMrchSJMi^ 
And schaom 'profess oifr tnngan tiniAQgliieTery. land 
VlN^tett tntak'dfaU idd, or UeSa'd Us hand. 



f - 1. Jt 



Tickell, in his Prospect of Peace, has the same hope of a 

Ifi ha^y^^hifiiitf Mi^'diaing'tiingiuigebe^ 
«' SbdUf sport H^ baH in. arMtmsy nmd. 



I r . i. jl » ■ . ■ i » / 

* *i 



W|ietb^r..tAe) siiffilita^ <^ those . passage^, which exhibit 
tl|e^syM3E^i^iJt^/9il4ght 9^. )Jif ,S^^ ,pccasion, proceeded from 
fkcc^eoj^ ^. ' |iB|^tio|i,, is npt easy to de,termine. Tickell 
Height hav^ l^e^9 j[i9^<^S|sed.wiih hU ^;fpe|Qtation by Swift's 
proposal for ascertoini^^jthe English langvage, then lately 
published. ., ,..j . 

,|n^^^^.fi^UiMn^n|i,^fit>iPi|^t.4^,lj701^)tie was chosen ire- 
p|r^s^i^|^tjije{.orJE:as^ ^ri^stead^ 'Perhaps it was aboa| 
this tif9^ .^<^t he qhang(s4. his, party; 'for he voted for the 
impeaQhfaeiKt.of tho/se lords who had pers^aded the king 
to.th^ partition. 'treaty;, a tfea^y^in which he had himself 
been ministerially, i^ployed. 

A great part 9f,.q^een.Anni^'s jreign was a.timo of war^ 
lo which ther^ W91S Ijttle e^ap^^y^eAt. fo^ ni^ociatprs,, and 
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Prior had therefore leistite to make or to pdlkh Tories* 
When the battle of Blenheim ealled forth all the yersemen, 
Prior, among the rest, took care to shew his deBght in the 
increasing honour of his eoantry, by an epistle to Boilean* 

He published, soon afterwards, a volume of poems, with 
the encomiastic character of his deceased patron the duke 
of Dorset; it began with the eoUeg* exercite, and ended 
with the nut hroum maid. 

The battle of Ramillies, soon afterwards, (in 1706), ex^ 
cited him to another effort of poetry. On this oeeasiim he 
had fewer, or less formidable, riyals; and it would be not 
easy 16 name any other composition produced by that 
event which is now remembered* 

Every thing has its day. Through the reigns of William 
and Anne no prosperous evei^t passed undignified by poe- 
try. In the last war, — ^when. prance was disgraced and 
overpowered in eveiy quar|;er of the globe, — when Spain, 
coming to her assistaaoe, only ^haresd lier calamities, — and 
the name of an Bngtishman was; reverenced through Eu- 
rope,-^no poet was heakd amidst the. general exclamation; 
the fame of our counsellors and heroes was entrusted to 
the gazetteer. 

The nation in time gprew weary of the war, and the queen 
grew weary of heff.:muiislWRB. The war was burdensome, 
and the ministers, were insolent. Harle^ and his friends 
began to hope that they might, by driving the whigs from 
court and from power, g^tify at once the queen and the 
people. There was now a dall for writers, who m^ht con* 
vjey intelligence of past abuses, and shew the waste of 
public money, the unreasonable eondnct of the aUieiy the 
avarice of generals, the tyranny of minions, and the gMie- 
ral danger of approaching ruin. 

VoT this purpose^ a paper called The Examiner was pe- 
riodically published, written, as it happenedyby any wit 
of the party, and sometimes, as is said, by mrs.Maidey. 
Some are owned l)y Swift ; and one, in ridicule of Garth's 
verses to Godolphiii upon the loss of his place, was written 
by Prior; and answered by Addison, who appears to bare 
known ^he author either by conjecture or intelligenee. 
' The tories, who were' now in power, were in haste to 
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esd tbe war; and Prior, beikig recalled (1710) to Ms former 
employment of making treaties, was sent (July 1711) pri- 
vately to Paris, with propositions of peace. He was re- 
membered at tbe Frenob court; and, retnmingin about n 
month, brought witii bim tbe abb^ Oaultier, and m.Mesna- 
ger, a minister from France, invested with full powers. 

This transaction not being avowed, Maekey, tbe mastet- 
of the Dover packet-boat, either zealously or officiously, 
seized Prior and his associates at Canterbury. It is easily 
supposed that they were soon released. 

Ilie negociation was begun at Prior's house, where the 
queen's ministers met Mesnager (September 20, 1711), and 
entered privately upon tbe great business. The importance 
of Prior appears from the mention made of him by St. John 
in his letter to the queen: — 

'' My lord treasurer moved, and all my lords were of the 
same opinion, that mr. Prior should be added to those who 
are empowered to sign; the reason for which is, because 
he, having personally treated with monsieur de Torcy. !% 
the best witness we can produce of tbe sense in which the 
general preliminary engagements are entered into: besides 
which, as he is the best versed in matters of trade of ait 
your majesty's servants who have been trusted in this 
secret, if you should think fit to employ him in the future 
treaty of commerce, it will be of consequence that lie has 
been a party concerned in concluding that convention, 
which must be the rule of this treaty." 

The assembly of this important night was in some degree 
clandestine, the design of treating not being yet openly de- 
clared, and, when the whigs returned to power, was aggra-^ 
rated to a charge of high treason ; though, as Prior re- 
marks in his imperfect answer to the report of the com- 
mUtee of secrecy , no treaty ever was ^ade without private 
interviews and preliminary discussions. 

My business is not the history of the peace, but the life 
of Prior. The conferences began at Utrecht on the 1st of 
lanuary, (1711-12), and the English plenipotentiaries ar- 
rived on the 15th. The ministers <»f the difiierent poten- 
tates conferred and conferred ; but tbe peace advanced so 
slowly, that ^speedier methods were fovrnd; necessary; and 
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BeliiiglMroke was sent to -Paris to adfttst differences with 
less fi>nnality; Prior either aecompanied him or followed 
him, and, after his departure, had the appointments and 
.anthority of an ambassador, though no public character. 
. By some mistake of the queen's orders, the court of 
France had been dls|[^'sted ; and Bolingbroke says in his 
-letter, ** Dear Mat, hide the nakedness of thy country, and 
pre the best turn, thy fertUe brain will furnish thee with, 
to the blunders :of lily countrymen, who are not much better 
politicians than the French are poets/' 

Soon after, the duke of Shrewsburj" went on a formal 
embassy to Pari^. It is related by Boyer, that the inten- 
tioB was to have joined PiHor in the commission, but that 
Shrewsbury riefused to be associaited with a man so meanly 
bom. Prior tlierefore continued to act without a title tiU 
the duke returned next year io England, and then he as- 
sumed the style and dignity of ambassador. 

But, while he continued in= appeluunce a priyate man, he 
was treated with confidence by Louis, who sent him with 
m*leCter to the queen, written in favour of the elector of 
Bavaria. ** I shall expect,^' says he ^ with impatience, the 
return of mr. Prior, whoscf conduct is very agreeable to 
me." And; «^hile ^he duke of Shrewsbury was still at 
Paris, Bolingbroke wrote to Prior thus: *' Monsieur de 
Torcy has a eoafldenoe in you; make use of it, once for all, 
upon this occanon ; and convince him thoroughly, that we 
must give a different Cum to our parliament and our people, 
according to their resolution at this crisis.^' 
^ Prior's public dig^ty and splendour commenced in Au- 
gust, 1713, and continued till the August following ; but I 
am afraid that, according to the uSuaJ fate of greatness, it 
was attended with some perplexities and mortifications. 
He had not all that is customarily given to ambassadors : 
he hints to the queen, in an imperfect poem, that he l|ad 
no service of plate; and it appeared, by tiie debts which 
he contracted, that his remittances were not punctually 
made. 

On the 1st of August, 1714, ensued the downfall of tho 
tones, and the degradation of Prior. . He was recalled ; 
but was not able to return, being detained by the debts 
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which 1m had finmd it oedMiatyto.MMtaoly mad whieh 
were not dischaig«d befoM Ifttch, though his old friond 
Moatagoe was mom at tho head of the treasaiy. 

He retained then as soon as- he eooldy.and was wel- 
comed, on the Sfith of March, by a warrant, hut was,, how- 
ever, suffered toiive in his own house, under the custody 
of the messenger, till he was examined before a coinaiittee 
of the privy council, of which mr.Walpole was chairman, 
and lord Coningsby, ttr; Stanhot>e, and mr. Leclunere, wese 
the fffiMii^l interroflpaiOES ; who, in this examination, of 
which there is printed an account not unentertaining, be- 
haved with the boislerouaness «f men elated by recent au- 
thority. They are represented as asking questions some- 
times vague, sometimes insidious, and writing answers 
different from those which they received. Prior^ however, 
seems to have been overpowered by their turbulence; fear 
he confesses that he signed what, if he had ever come be- 
fore a legal judicature, he should have contradicted or ex^ 
plained away. The oath was administered by Boseawen, 
a Middlesex justice, who at last was going to write his 
attestation on the wrong side of the paper. 

They were very industrious to find some charge against 
Oxford; and asked Prior, with great earnestness. Who 
was present when the preliminary articles were talked ol 
or signed at his house? He told them, that either the earl 
of Oxford or the duke of Shrewfcbory was absent, but he 
tfould not remember which ; an answer which perplexed 
them,< because it supplied no accusation, against mther. 
'* Could any thing be more absurd,'' says he, *'or more 
ifahuman, than to propose to me a question, by the answer* 
ing of which I might, according to' them, prove myself a 
traitor? And, notwithstanding their solemn promise, that 
nothing which I could say should hurt myself, I had no 
reason to trust them; for they violated that promise about 
d.ve hours alter. However, I owned I was there preaent. 
Whether this was wisely done or no, I leave to my friends 
to determine.'' 

When he had signed the paper, he was told by Walpole, 
that the committee were not satisfied with his behaviour, 
aor could give suoh an account of it to the oommons.a* 
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miglit merit fiitoiir: and that ihtj mm fli^uglit a stricter 
, coBfinement'iieoeasary tiian to liis own house. ** Her^," 
says he, '^Boscawen played the moralist, and Coningshy 
Uie Christian, .hot both very awkwardly/' The messenger, 
in whose custody he was to be plisiced, was then called, 
and very decently asked by Coningsby, " if his honse was 
secnred by bars and bolts?" The messenger answered, 
** No," with astonishment. At which Goningsby veiy an« 
griiy said, '' Sir, you must secore this prisoner; it is for 
the safety of the nation : if he escape, yoa sliaU answer for 
it." 

They bad already printed their report; and, in this exa- 
mination, were endeavonring to ind proofe. 

He continued thus confin«l for sonic time; and mr.Wal- 
polo (June 10, 1715) mored for an impeachment against 
him. What made him so acrimonious does not appear: 
he was by nature no thirster for blood. Prior was a week 
after committed to close custody, with orders that ^no 
person should be admitted to see him without leaye from 
the speaker." 

When, two years after, an act of grace was passed, he 
wais excepted, and continued still in custody, whicb he 
had made less tedious by writing his Alnui, He was, 
lioweyer, soon after discharged. 

He had now his liberty, but he had nothing else. What- 
ever the profit of his employments might have been, he had 
always spent it; and, at the age of fifty-three, was, witk 
all Ids abilities, in danger of penury, having yet no nrfid 
revenue but from the fellowship of his college, which, when 
in his exaltation he was censured for retaining it, he said, 
he could live upon at last; 

Being, however, generally known and esteemed, he was 
encouraged to add other poems to those which he' had 
printed, and to publish them by subscription. The expe- 
dient succeeded, by the industry of many friends, who oir.- 
eulated the proposals, and the care of some, who, it ia 
said, withheld the money from him lest he should squander 
it. The [Mice of the volume was two gidneas; the whole 
collection was four thousand ; to which lord Harley, the 
son of the earl of Oxford, to whom he had invariably ad-« 
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bered, added an equal som for the purchase 6f Down^hall, 
which Prior was to enjoy daring life, and Harley after his 
decease. 

He had now, what wits and philosophers have often 
wished, the power of passing the day in contemplative 
tranqniiUty. Bat it seems that busy men seldom live long 
in a state of qniet. It is not unlikely that his health de- 
clined. He complains of deafness; ''for,'' says he, ''I 
took little care of my ears, while I was not sure if my 
head was my own.'' 

Of any occurrences in his remaining life I have found no 
account. In a letter to Swift, '' I haVe," says he, '' treated 
lady Harriot at Cambridge, (a fellow of a college treat!), 
and spoke Terses to her in a gown and cap I What, the 
plenipotentiary, so far concerned in the damned peace at 
Utrecht, the man that makes up half the volume of terse 
prose, that makes up the report of the committee, speak- 
ing verses I Sic est^ komo sum,*' 

He died at Wimpole, a seat of the earl of Oxford, on 
the ISth of September, 1721, and wsis buried in Westmin- 
ster; where, on a monument, for which, as the *' last piece 
of human vanity," he left five hundred pounda, is engraven 
this epitaph: 

■ 

Sni Temporis HistcMrlam meditanti, 

Panlathn obreptns Febris 

Operi smral et Vitn Fiiom abmpit, 

Sept. 18. An. Dom. 1731. Mux. 57. 

n. S. £. 

VirEximius 

Serenisslmis 

Regi OuuELMO Reginnque Marls 

In Omgretflione Foederatomra 

Hagft, Anno 1090, celebrata, 

Deinde Magnas Britannis Legatis, 

IHuniis 

Qat» Amo 1007, Paeem Rtbwickt confeeenint, 

Tmiis 

Qui apiid Oattoiy Anais praxtmisy Legatkmem oblenm^ 

EedMB etiam Anno 1007, in Hibemia, 

SfscttCTAarim; 

V.^L. I. X 
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NecBoa ift vuraqiie hononbili Cootesmi 

Eonim 

Quiy Anno 170^, ordinandis Commercii Negotiia 

Qniiiae, Anno it 11, dirigendis Portorii Rebot, 

Pnesidebant, 

CGXBfUSIONARIUt ; 

Postremo 

Ab Anna. 

FeliciBsims Memoriae BeginI, 

Ad LoDOTicrnif XIV. Oallin Rege a, 

MiMni> Anno 1711, 

De Pace statHfienda, 

(Pace etiamnam dnnnttf, 

Dfauiiie at boni jam omnea sperant dnntnnX 

Com sonuna Potestotey Lbsatus ; 

MATTHJEUS PRIOB, Anniger, 

Qni 

Hos omnesy quibiu cnmalatiu est, TitaJos 

H'JKuanitatUy Ingenii, Eroditionih la^Sid 

Saperayit; 

Cai enim nascent! faciles arriserant Masse. 

Hnnc Paenun Schola hie Regia peipolivit ; 

Jayenem in Collegio S'ti Joliainus 

Cantabiigia optimis Scientiis instroxit ; 

Vinun deniqae aaxit ; et perfecit 
Malta cam Ybris principibos Ckmsaetado. 

Ita natosy ita instHntns, 

A Vatam Chore ayeUi nonqoam potoit, 

Sed aolebat snpe Remm ciTilinm Oravitatea 

Amceniomm literarom Stadiis condire: 

£t cam omne adeo Poetices Genas 

Haad hifeliciter tentaret, 

Tom in Fabellis condnne lepideqne texendis, 

Miras Artifexy 

Neminem haboit Parem. 

Haec liberalis Ankiii Oblectamenta, 

Qaam nnllo iili Lature constiterint, 

FiMRlle ii perspexere, qnibos asos est Amici; 

.^'^md qoos Urbanitat«m et Iieporem pleoH^ 

Com ad Rem, qnaBcap^me forte faidderat, 

A4^ Tari^ capi»tff|ney aUoderet, 

I^twea nihU qoBeaitini, nihil vi eBprawam, 

Videbater, 
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Sed omnia vHtxo efflnere, 

Et quasi jugi e Fonte aifatim exuberare : 

Ita BOOS tandem dnbios reliquit, 

EBsetne in Scriptis, Poeta eleg antior. 

An in Conyjctay Comes jucuidior. 

Of PRIOR, eminenl as he was, both by his abilitief and 
station, very few memorials have been left by his contem- 
poraries ; the account therefore mast now be destitate of 
his private character and ^Euniliar practices. He lived at 
a time when the ra^e of party detected all which it was 
any man^s interest to hide; and, as little ill is heard of 
Prior, it is certain that not much was known. He was not 
afraid of provoking censure; for, when he forsook the 
whigs,* under whose patronage he first entered the world, 
he became a tory so ardent and determinate, that he did 
not willingly consort with men of different opinions. He 
was one of the sixteen tories who met weekly, and agreed 
to address each other by the title of brother; and seems to 
have adhered, not only by concurrence of political designs, 
but by peculiar affection, to the earl of Oxford and his 
family. With how much confidence he was trusted has 
been already told. 

He was, however, in Pope's* opinion, fit only to make 
verses, and less qualified for business than Addison him- 
self. This was surely said without consideration. Addi- 
son, exalted to a high place, was forced into degradation 
by the sense of his own incapacity ; Prior, who was em- 
ployed by men very capable of estimating his value, hav- 
ing been secretary to one embassy, had, when g^eat abili- 
ties were again wanted, the same office another time ; and 
was, after so much experience of his knowledge and dex- 
terity, at last sent to transact a negociation in the highest 
degree arduous and important, for which he was qualified, 
among other requisites, in the opinion of Bolingbroke, by 
his influence upon the French minister, and by skill in 
questions of commerce above other men. 

Of his behaviour in the lighter parts of life, it is too late 
to get much intelligence. One of his answers to a boastful 
Frenchman has been related ; and to an impertinent one 

* Spence. 
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lie made aiiotli«r equally proper. Daring his embassy, be 
sat at the opera by a man, who, in his rapture, accompa* 
aied with his own voice the principal singer. Prior fell to 
railing at the performer with all the terms of reproach that 
he could collect, till the Frenchman, ceasing from his song, 
began to expostulate with him for his harsh censure of a 
man who was ccmfessedly the ornament of the stage. ** I 
know all that,'' says the ambassador, '' mais il chante si 
haut, que je ne s^aurois tous entendre/' 

In a gay French company, where every one sang a little 
song or stanza, of which the burden was, ** Bannissons la 
melancholic ;" when it came to his turn to sing, after the 
performance of a young lady that sat next him, he pro* 
duced these extemporary lines : 

Mais cette voix, et ces beaux yevx. 
Font Copidon trop dangereux ; 
£t je SHIS triste, qtiand je crie, 
Baanissoos la melanchoUe. 

Tradition represents him as willing to descend, from the 
dignity of the poet and statesman, to the low delights of 
meai^ company. His Chloe probably was sometimes ideal ; 
but the woman with whom he cohabited was a despicable 
drab* of the lowest species. One of his wenches, perhaps 
Chloe, while he was absent from his house, stole his plate, 
and ran away ; as was related by a woman who had been 
his servant. Of this propensity to sordid converse, I have 
seen an account so seriously ridiculous, that it seems to 
deserve insertion, f 

" I have been assured that Prior, after having spent the 
evening with Oxford, Bolingbroke, Pope and Swift, would 
go and smoke a pipe, and drink a bottle of ale, with a 
common soldier and his wife, in Long^cre, before he went 
to bed; not from any remains of the lowness of his ori|^- 
nal, as one said, but, I suppose, that his faculties, 

" Strained to the height, 

Id that celestial colloquy sublime, 

Dazzled and spent, sunk down, and sought repair.** 

* Speoce. t RichardsoniaDa. 



Poor Prior! why was he so strained, and in 8iich'w«n< of 
repair, after a conyersation with men, not, in the opimon 
of the world, mnch wiser than himself? Bat such are iht 
conceits of speculatists, who ttrain their faeuUies to find 
in a mine what lies upon the surfoce. 

His opinions, so far as the means of judging are left a?^ 
seem to hare been right ; bat his life was, it seems, irregu- 
lar, negligent, and sensaal. 



PRIOR has written with great variety, and his Tarietj 
has made him popular. He has tried aU styles, from fhe 
grotesque to the solemn, and has not so failed in any as to 
incur derision or disgrace. 

His works may be distinctly considered, as comprising 
tales, love-Terses, occasional poems. Alma, and Solomon. 

His tales have obtained general approbation, being writ- 
ten with great familiarity and g^eat sprightliness ; the lan- 
guage is easy, but seldom gross, and the numbers smooth, 
without appearance of care. Of these tales there are only 
four: — TKe Ladle; which is introduced by a preface, nei- 
ther necessary nor pleasing, neither grave nor merry : Patdo 
PurganH; which has likewise a preface, but of more value 
than the tale: Hans Carvel, not over decent: and Proto- 
^enes and ApeUes, an old story, mingled, by an affectation 
not disagreeable, with modem images. The young gentle- 
nutn in love has hardly a just claim to the title of a tale, I 
know not whetber he be the original author of any tale 
which he has given us. The adventure of Hans Carvel haji 
passed through many successions of merry wits ; for it in 
to be found in Ariosto's satires, and is perhaps yet older. 
But the merit of such stories is the art of telling them. 

In his amorous effusions he is less happy ; for they are 
not dictated by nature or by passion, and have neither gal- 
lantry nor tenderness. They have the coldness of Cowlcj, 
without his wit, the dull exercises of a skilful versifier, re. 
solved at all adventures to write something about Chlo«^ 
and trying to be amorous by dint of jitudy. His fictions 
therefore are mythological. Yenus, after the example of 
the Greek epigram, asks when she was seen naked ana^ 
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htOkmjf, Then Copid is mittaken; then Gopid is Usarmed; 
then he loses his digrts to Ganymede ; then Jupiter sends 
him a summons by Mercury. Then Chloe goes a-hunting, 
with anwory.quwtr, j/rturful at her side; Diana mistakes 
her for one of her nyn^hs, and Cupid laughs at the blun* 
.der. All tlus'is aiii'ely despicable; and even when he tries 
to. act the Iot^, without the help of g^ds pr goddesses, his 
thoughts are unaffecting or remote. He talks not ** like a 
man of this world." 

The greatest of all his amorous essays is Henry «ji4 
JBmmA; a dull and tedious dialogue, which excites neither 
■ealeem for the man, nor tenderness for the woman. The 
example of Emma, who resolves to follow an outlawed 
QMirderer wherever fear and guilt shall drive him, deserves 
JBO imitation; and the experiment by which Henry tries* 
the lady's constancy, is such as must end either in infamy 
t» her, or in disappointment to himself. 

Hif ocjoasiooal poems necessarily lost part of their value, 
as their oocajlionsi being less remembered, raised less emo- 
tion. Some of them, however, are preserved by their in> 
herent exeellenee. The burlesque of Boileau's ode on Na- 
mar has, in some parts, such airiness and levity as will 
always procure it readers, even among those who cannot 
-compare it with the original. The epistle to Boileau is not 
ISO happy. The poems to the king are now perused only 
by young students, who read merely that they may learn 
to write; 'and of the Carmen SeeuUrey I cannot but suspect 
thiit I mil^ht pfajse or censure it by caprice, without dai^ 
ger of detection ; for who can be supposed to have labour* 
ed through it? Yet the time has been when this nec^ected 
work was so p<^[Hilar, that it was translated into Latin b^ 
no common master. 

His poent on the battle of Ramillies is necessarily tedi* 
ous by .the forn(L of the atanaa ; a uniform mass of ten liiies 
thirty^five times repeated, inconsequential, and slightlj 
oonneii^edy'iliikst weary both the ear and the understand- 
-ing. His imitation of Spenser, which consists principally 
in I aiecfi and J weeit^ without exclusion of later modes of 
speech, makes his poem neither ancient nor modern. His 
meofeioB of Mars and Bellpaai ^d his comparison of Marl* 
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borongli to the eagle that bem tlie thander of Japiter, 
are all puerile and unaffecttofpf ; and yet more despicable 
Is the long tale told by Louis, in \dh despair,' of Bmle and 
TroynoTante, and the teeth of CaAnras, with Ms similies of 
the raven and eagle, and wolf aiid Kon. By the help of 
such easy fictions, and vnlgar topies, withdnt acqaaintance 
with Kfe, and without knowledge of Art or datare, a poem 
of aiiy length, cold and lifeless like this, ma)r be easily 
written on any subject. 

In his epilogues to Phadrk and to Lucnu he is tery 
happily facetious; but, into the prologue before the queen, 
the pedant has fodnd his way, with Bftiiierva; PerseilS, and 
Andromeda. 

His epigrams aiid lighter pieees are, like those of others^ 
sometimes elegant, soEbetimes trifling, and ioltoetimes dull; 
amongst the best are ibtCkiMUmi^ and the epitaph oq JoA» 
and Joan, 

Scarcely any one Of our poets has written so much, and 
translated so little : the yersion of Callimachus is sufficimtly 
licentious, the paraphrase on St Paul's exhcfnaHon to dia- 
rity is eminently beautiful. 

Alma is written in professed iffiiiation of Hudibras, and 
has at least one aciDidental resemblanbe: HadibMs Waats 
a plan, because it is left imperfect; Alma is inipeifeGty be* 
cause it seems never to have Bad a plan. Prior appears 
not to have proposed to himself any drift or design^ but to 
have written the casual dictates of the present asoaient. 

What Horace said, when he imitated Lucilits, might be 
said of Butler by Prior; his numbers wisre not smootb.or 
neat iPrior excelled him in versification ; but he Unu^ like 
Horace, imveniore minor; he had not BntTer's aXJaberanei 
of matter and variety of illustration. The span^tos of wit 
which he could afford, he knew how to polish ; but he want» 
ed the bullion of his master. Butler pours out a negligent 
profidsion, certain of the weight, but careless of Hie stamp. 
Prior has comparatively little, but with that filtle he makefe 
a fine show. Alma has many admirers, and waa the o«y 
piece among Prior's works of which Pope said that he 
should wish to be the author. 

Solammi is the work to fHdeh he entrviMl the proteotioB 
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of his name, and whioh he expected succeeding ages to 
regard with veneration. His affection was natural ; it had 
undoubtedly been written with great labour; and who is 
willing to think that he has been labouring in yain? He 
had infused into it much knowledge and much thought; 
had often polished it to elegance, often dignified it with 
splendour, and sometimes heightened it to sublimity: he 
perceired in it many excellencies, and did not discover 
that it wanted that without which all others are of small 
avail — ^the power of engaging attention and alluring cu- 
riosity. 

Tedionsness is the most fatal of all faults; negtigenees 
or errors are single and local, but tedionsness pervades 
the whole; other faults are censured and forgotten, but 
the power of tedionsness propagates itself. He that is 
weary the first hour, is more weary the second; as bodies 
forced into motion, contrary to their tendency, pass more 
and more slowly through every successive interval of 
space. 

Unhappily this pernicious failure is that which an author ^ 

is least able to discover. We are seldom tiresome to our- i 

selves; and the act of eomposition fills and delights the 
mind with change of language and succession of images ; 
every couplet when produced is new, and novelty is the 
great source of pleasure. Perhaps no man ever thought a 
line superfluous when he first wrote it, or contracted his 
work till his. ebullitions of invention had subsided. And 
«ven if he should controul his desire of immediate renown, 
and keep his work nine years unpublished, he will be still 
the author, and still in danger of deceiving himself: and if 
1m consults his friends, he will probably find men who have 
more kindness than judgment, or more fear to offend than 
desire to instruct. 

The tedionsness of this poeni proceeds not from the uni- 
formity of the subject, for it is sufficiently diversified, but 
Irom the continued tenor of the narration; in which Solo- 
mon relates the successive vicissitudes of his own mind, 
without the intervention of any other speaker, or the men- 
tion of any other agent, unless it be Abra; the reader in 
only to learn what he thought, and to be told that he 
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tfaouf^bt wrong. The event of every experiment is fore- 
ieen, and therefore the proeess is not mneh regarded. 

Tet the work is far from deserving to be neglected. He 
diat shall pemse it will be able to mark many passages, 
to which he may recur for instraotion or delight ; many 
from which the poet may learn to write, and the philoso- 
pher to reason. 

If Prior's poetry be generally considered, his praise will 
be that of correctness and industry, rather than of compass 
of comprehension, or activity of fancy. He never made 
any effort of invention: his greater pieces are only tissues 
of common thoughts; and his smaller, which consist of 
light images or single conceits, are not always his own» 
I have traced him among the French epigrammatists, an4 
have been informed that he poached for prey among ob- 
scure authors. The Ti&if mid €hrddur is, I suppose, 
generally conMdered as an original produotion ; witii how 
much justice, this epigram may Veil, which was written by 
Georgius Sabinus, a poet now littie known or read, though 
once the friend of Luther and Melancthon : 

De Saetrdate Ftarem eomckaiie. 

Quidam sacrificus furem oomitatos eontem 

Hoc abi dat sontes camificma neci, 
Ne sift moestuft, alt ; snmmi conviva Tonantis 

Jam cum coelitibiu (si mode credis) eris. 
lUe gemeos, si vera mihl solatia praebes, 

Hospes apad superos sis mens oro, refert. 
Sacrificns contra ; mihi non convivia fas est 

Dncere, jejnnas hac edo lace nfliil. 

What he has valuable he owes to his diligence and his 
judgment. His diligence has justly placed him amongst 
the most correct of the English poets ; and he was one of 
the first tiiat resolutely endeavoured at correctness. He 
never sacrifices accuracy to haste, nor indulges himself in 
contemptuous negligence, or impatient idleness : he has 
no careless lines, or entangled sentiments; his words are 
nicely selected, and' his thoughts fully expanded. If this 
part of his character suffers an abatement, it must be 
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from the disproportioii of hu rhymes, which have aoi al- 
ways suffioieiit eonsonance, and from the admission of 
broken lines into his Sohmam; but perhaps he thom^ht. 
like Cowley, that hemistiehs ought to be admitted into 
heraie poetry. 

He had apparently inch reotitade of judgment as se- 
cured him from every thing tiiat approached to the ridicu- 
lous or absurd; but, as laws operate in ciyil agency, not 
to the excitement of yirtue, but the repression of wieked^- 
ness; so, judgment, in the operations of intellect, can Mnr 
der faults, but not produce excellence. Prior is nerer 
low, nor Tcry often sublime. It is said by Longinus of 
Boripides, that he forces himself sometimes into grandeur 
by Tiolenoe of effort, as the Uon kindles his fury by the 
lashes of his own taiL Whaterer Prior obtains above 
mediocrity seems Ihe effort of struggle and of toil. He 
has many vigorous, but Ibw happy lines; he has erery 
thing by purchase, and nothing by gift; he had no nigkilf 
viittaltMu of the muse, no infusions of sentiment, or fdiei- 
ties of fancy. 

His diction, however, is more his own than of any among 
the successors of Ihryden; he borrows no lucky turns, or 
commodious modes of language, from his predecessors. 
His phrases are original, but they are sometimes harsh ; 
as he inherited no elegancies, none has he bequeathed. 
His expression has every mark of laborious study; the line 
seldom seems to have been formed at once ; the words did 
not come till they were called, and were then put by con- 
straint into their places, where they do their duty^ but 
do it sullenly. In his greater compositions there may be 
found more rigid stateliness than graceful dignity. 

Of versification he was not negligent:* what he received 
from Dryden he did not lose ; neither did he increase the 
difficulty of writing by unnecessary severity, but uses tri- 
plets and alexandrines without scruple. In his preface to 
Solomon he proposes some improvements, by extendini^ 
the sense from one couplet to another, with variety of 
pauses. This he has attempted, but without success; his 
interrupted lines are unpleasing, and his sense, as less 
distinct, is less striking. 
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He has altered the stanza of Spenser, as a hodse is al- 
tered, by bailding another, in its place, of a different form. 
With how little resemblance he has formed his new stanm 
to that of his master, these specimens will shew : 

SPENSER. 

She, flyhig fast from heayen's hated face. 

And from the world, that her discoyer'd wide. 

Fled to the wasteful wilderness apace. 

From living eyes her open shame to hide. 

And lurk'd in rocks and cayes long onespy'd. 

Bnt that fair crew of knights, and Una fair, 

]>id in that castle afterwards abide, 

To rest themselyes, and weary powers repair, 

Where store they found, of all that damty was and rare. 

PRIOR. 

To the dose rock the frighted raven flies, 

Soon as the rbfaig eagle cots the air : 

The shaggy wolf nnseen and trembling lies. 

When the hoarse roar proclaims the lion near. 

IU-6tan>\l did we our forts and lines forsake. 

To dare onr British foes to open fight : 

Onr oonqnest we by stratagem should make ; 

Onr triumph had been founded m onr flight. 

TIs ours, by craft and by surprise to gain ; 

Tis theirs, to meet in arms and battle in the plain. 

By this new structure of his lines he has avoided diffi- 
culties ; nor am I sure that he has lost any of the power 
of pleasing ; but he no longer imitates Spenser. 

Some of his poems are written without regularity of 

measure ; for when he commenced poet, he had not reco- 

' vered fi'om our Pindaric infatuation ; but he probably lived 

to be convinced that the essence of verse is order and con- 

sonance. 

His numbers are such as mere diligence may attain; 

' they seldom offend the ear, and seldom soothe it; they 

commonly want airiness, Ughtness, and facility ; what is 

smooth, is not soft. His verses always roll, but they sel- 

^ dom flow. 
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A sarrey of Uie*life and writiiif^s of Frior may exemplify 
a sentenee which he doubtless understood well, when he 
read Horace at his uncle's ; ^ the Tessel tong retains the 
scent which it first reeeires.'' In his priTate relaxation he 
rerived the tavern, and in his amorous pedantry he exhi* 
bited the college. But on higher occasions, and nobler 
subjects, when habit was overpowered by the necessity of 
reflection, he wanted not wisdom as a statesnouin, or ele- 
gance as a poet. 
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